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Pipe has saved me 


real money. [hanks 


for the Tip, John- 


@ Those are mighty sweet words to hear if you’re at the other end of 
the ’phone—for they mean a happy, satisfied customer, and that’s the 
kind of customers that build a prosperous business. 


Many a new customer has become a, steady customer — many an old 
customer has become a better customer because of a little bit of 


Visit the Republic helpful advice, such as, “Why not use Toncan Iron?” 


Exhibit at the Great con And here’s the reason: Toncan Iron is an alloy of refined open- 
Lakes Exposition, ' 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 
27—October 4. 


hearth iron, copper and molybdenum. It resists rust better than 
any other ferrous material in its price class. Its first cost is just 
a little more than ordinary pipe, but it costs less in the long run 


a" because it lasts much longer. 


REPUBLIC If you would like to stock rust-resisting Toncan Iron Pipe, 


write Dept. HA for complete detailed information. 
y o%e, REO.U.S.PAT.OFF oe. 
2, 
<JONCAN;> 


eg?” copper “ens 


RON IPE, hepublic Steel 


For ordinary service conditions, Republic . O R P O RB A T | O N 
_ 


makes wrought steel and copper-bearing 


steel pipe in butt weld, lap weld and GENERAL OFFICES:-:-CLEVELAND, OHIO 


electric resistance weld. 
























No. 4GNR TRUE TEMPER POTA- 
TO HOOK — Hand forged and 
oil tempered head with select 
ash handle. Perfectly bal- 








KELLY PERFECT TRUE 


TEMPER AXE—A perfect 

chopping tool with head 

so shaped that it does not 

bind in the wood. Sug- 

/ gested retail price-Single 

Bit Axe $2.20.>% Double 
Bit Axe $2.75. 

We also make the famous 

Paul Bunyan Brand Axes. 


anced for fast, easy work. 






One of the many popular 










style hooks we make. Sug- 


} 





gested retail price . 81.25% 




























® Don’t miss out on these harvest season 
sellers. Farmers, gardeners and home owners 
will soon be reaping the benefit of the season’s 
work. Be ready for their requirements in 
tools necessary for Fall work. There is a 
TRUE TEMPER Tool of recognized quality for 
every Fall job. Write us for display material 
and folder of Fall tools. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Makers of Essential Tools CLEVELAND, OHIO 


















~~ . PEO I gg EEE om 
fires iets (Taue TEMPER TRUE TEMPER 
of Denver 
FORKS | SHOVELS 
HOES | AXES 
4 RAKES HAMMERS 
‘f HATCHETS 
eS CULTIVATORS 
’ SEEDERS g\SHING ROos 3 
No. L298 TRUE TEM- REPAIR pub iMtes FF 
PER BANTAM BRAND ieiinches — = 








SHOVEL with famous 


Skelton Selid Shank. 






= 
>... 
The most popular model 


for the farm. Suggested 
retail price $1.65.>% 
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...A STRONG, DEPENDABLE 


| YALE RIM DEADLOCK 


TO SELL AT A MODERATE PRICE 


i RDWARE MERCHANTS— here is your 
opportunity to offer your custom- 











ers a high degree of security at sur- 





prisingly low cost for such quality. 


This fine lock has a malleable iron bolt 
that is |!/g inches wide, 5 of an inch thick 
and with a full I!/g inch throw. 





The case is of the best quality gray iron 
with the attractive new brass wrinkle finish. 
The new No. 110 deadlock has a Pin-Tum- 
bler Cylinder mechanism which provides 
the highest degree of security against 
picking. 


Get in a stock promptly. Demonstrate the 
THE NEW No.110 YALE DEADLOcK ~~ lock for your customers. Its massive char- 


Priced to retail at only . . - $250 acter and obvious strength are sure to 
The newest addition to the extensive line of , - 
YALE Auxiliary Locks make a hit with them. 







See Your Jobber or Write to Us Direct 


Nh THE YALE & TOWNE MEG. CO. 


A 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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No. 10 
. FOR AUTO MECHANICS 
FOR CABINET MAKERS “Stanioid” Handle Screw 


Small blade. Parallel sided | Driver. A tip and bar of the 

tip. Does not mar work ; utmost quality combined 

on countersunk screws. with a handle that is almost 
unbreakable. 


No. 20 : ee No, 25 
FOR CARPENTERS oe Z FOR ELECTRICIANS 
Large, comfortable handle. : eee. oe 
Strong construction. The @ ; a a Insulated handle. New bol- 
choice of carpenters for more | = \ : 2 ster construction adds 
than 25 years. : re treng 


No. 680 : 2 ee ae 
FOR MACHINISTS ; ; ) oes FOR OCCASIONAL 
A super-steel blade. Tips ac- ; 263 USERS 
curatel machine — to if ; , ve : . 
size. Square blade for use ne A fine screw driver at a price 


\ BALANCED / 


LINE 
FOR SALES -|- - FOR PROFITS 


@ The machinist, the electri- DISPLAY STANDS AND 
cian, the carpenter and the QUICK SELLING ASSORT- 
home owner—Stanley has St MENTS. 
made a screw driver for every , 
one of them. or, Your jobber 
Balanced for sales and bal- PA) has these self 
anced for profits, you will find —<—— selling assort- 
it much more satisfactory to . onvage Ask to 
concentrate on this univer- el ee 
sally accepted brand. ' 


“5 Nt Ae On OF 


New Britain... Connecticut 
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Quick Profits 
in J&L Wire Products! 


UICK turnover, good profits, satisfied customers, and 
repeat business—these are advantages you can count 
on when you stock and sell J & L Wire Products. 


You get these advantages because all J & L Wire Products 
are of uniform high quality—quality that is known and 
recognized by users everywhere. 


This high quality is the result of a combination of factors 
—-selected steel, modern manufacturing facilities, conscien- 
tious workmanship, and a system of rigid inspections and 
tests which guarantees conformity to the 
traditionally high quality standards of 
Jones & Laughlin. 


Dealers like to handle the J & L line of 





i wire products because they are easy and ttl LN 
profitable to sell and because their high WIRE NAILS °C a 





quality makes steady customers and builds 


repeat business. 
-“ 


Cash in on the sales and profit value of 
J &L Wire Products by featuring them in 
your store. For complete information, write 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. HE 
Ti 
Ty 
NEW! ADDED SALES VALUE! dye 
J&L Barbed Wire 


on the New Safety-Grip Spool 


\ 
oS 


Sy 
EAN 

SA 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTS 


Sales Offices: Atlanta Besten Bulfale Chicage Cincinneti Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit 
Memphis M Minneepolia New Orleans New York Phi Pitteburg! 
Werhouss: CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS NEW 

° 


YORK (Long Island City)” PITTSBUROH 
ated by National Bridge Works Division Bervice, Ine. 


of Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Canadian Representative: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pe, U. BS. A. and Toronto, Ont., Canada 


J&L 





J&L PRODUCTS FOR THE HARDWARE TRADE 


Standard Woven Wire Fence... Barbed Wire... Bright 
Annealed, and Galvanized Wire ... Netting Staples and 
Fence Staples . and a complete line of wire nails 


and spikes. 
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WOVEN WIRE FENCE 
PLAIN AND BARBED WIRE 
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SAFETY-GRIP 
RAISED 





SAFETY-GRIP 
DOWN -LIES FLAT 

sPoois QUICK, SAFE. EASY 
EASILY STOCKEOS To HANDLE 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 





















OR the past twenty years 
Good Luck Jar Rubbers have 
, sold by demand. Jobbers and 

=, dealers who have stocked Good Luck rings 
a year after year have not only maintained vol- 
ume but have built a consistent repeat busi- 
ness which has been extremely profitable. 
Standardize on Good Luck. 


GOOD LUCK* 


ll 





Jar Rubbers 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. B 


Makers of quality Rubber Goods for more than 50 years 
Works: Cambridge, Massachusetts Postal Address: Box 1071, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Make money with these 
money-saving products... 


Here are five headliners from Barrett's complete line of money- 
saving, money-making roof repair materials and protective paints. 


ws 


bi 


we 


The fact that Barrett Eternium was used to paint the famous 
Pan American Clipper ships is evidence of the quality Barrett puts 
into these products. 

Carry the complete line—display it where your customers can 
see it and be reminded. The man who buys these products is 
improvement-minded ... a good prospect for many other items 
you carry. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
2800 So. Sacramento Avenue Birmingham 
Chicago, Illinois Alabama 


) PLASTIC ELASTIGUM 
-, 


The waterproof cement of 
a hundred uses. 





LIQUID ELASTIGUM 
A durable roof coating A high-quality, waterproof A 
that gives new life to old protective paint for wood 
roofs, and metal surfaces. 


EVERJET PAINT 
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Eternium 


Paint 





ETERNIUM PAINT 


rust-retarding paint 
ood enough for trans- 
acific service. 





BARRETT PROTECTED! 


Pan American Airways’ new 
super-airliners, China Clip- 
per, Hawaiian Clipper and 
Philippine Clipper, are pro- 
tected against corrosion with 
Barrett Eternium Paint. These 
huge flying ships, that are mak- 
ing transportation history 
across the Pacific, were de- 
signed and built by the Glenn 
L. Martin Company, of Balti- 
more, Md. 


PROTECTIVE 
PRODUCTS 






Hydronon 


PAINT 
rar 














HYDRONON PAINT 
Made especially for damp- 
proofing masonry walls, 
above or below ground. 








Hardware Buyers Say: “/his 
Buyer’s Guide Is Indispensable.” 


THEY TURN TO IT INSTINCTIVELY WHEN 
“LOOKING UP” NEEDED MERCHANDISE 





The 
1936-37 Edition 


of the 
ANNUAL 
MERCHANDISE DIRECTORY 
NUMBER 


of Hardware Age 


the Only Buyer’s Guide in the 
Hardware Trade is 


Wes posal 


W ITH this new edition of the Buyer’s Guide, you will be able to locate in a jiffy the sources of 
supply to fill any orders you receive. You will have at your fingertips the names and addresses of more 
than 13,000 manufacturers of all products of interest to the hardware buyer, listed by products for 
ready reference. The book contains 5,000 Main Product Headings—52,000 listings in all. It also 
brings you listings of Manufacturers’ Trade Names and Jobbers’ Brands, together with many charts 
and tables which will show you how to Figure Resale Prices on Screen Wire, Rope, Sashcord, Nails; 
—How to Figure Stock Turnover, Net Profits, the Cost of Doing Business, the Equivalents of “Each” 
and “Dozen” Prices and the Selling Price on Any Article, a Glossary of Builders Hardware Terms. 

This great reference book will come to you as the August 27 issue of Hardware Age, as part 
of your regular subscription, at no extra cost. 

Don’t miss your copy! Make sure that your subscription is in good order. This will insure 
you receiving your copy of the Directory Number promptly upon publication. If your subscription is 
ready for renewal—take care of it at once, send in your remittance today! 

If you are not a subscriber to Hardware Age and are not familiar with the Directory Number 
and how helpful it and other issues of Hardware Age will be to you, ask your friends who do sub- 
scribe. You will surely find a subscriber to Hardware Age near you, since Hardware Age goes to 
dealers and jobbers in 6876 cities, towns and villages. 

Pin your check or $1 bill to the coupon below, sign it and mail today so that we can either enter 
your subscription or renew it and reserve for you your copy of the Merchandise Directory Number. 


Hardware Age 
239 West 39th Street REE 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is my remittance of $1.00 (Canada $2.00—Foreign countries net taking domestic rates, $2.50) for which 
please enter my new ........ (or renewal ........ ) subscription to Hardware Age for one year (twenty-six issues includ- 
ing the “Annual Directory Number” to be published August 27th). 
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IMPORTANT 
SALES FEATURE 


All Osborn Push Brooms have a 










wide flare on sides and ends. They 







cover wider areas and sweep close 









to curbing and walls. For better 
profits and better repeat business 


... SELL OSBORN BRUSHES. 













JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue ° ° Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices: New York « Detroit * Chicago « San Francisco 
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Extra 


Profits 


The successful manager of any team 
picks his best material. .. trains his men 
. . . moulds them into a winning unit. 


That’s how championships are won. 


Every Atkins Silver Steel Handsaw ... 
from Atkins Family of Champions... 
is produced from the best steel ever 
put into a saw... . Silver Steel... cor- 
rectly smithed and finished . . . fitted 
with Atkins Perfection Handle or Black 
That’s 


why they’re champions. That’s why 


Pattern on certain numbers. 












_ sell one e 


che family of Champions 


hardware dealers everywhere find extra 
profits in merchandising Atkins Saws. 
These Championship Saws are easy to 
sell . . . easy to keep sold . . . Atkins 
guarantee of satisfaction is an added 
protection. 


If you do not stock Atkins Saws, ask 
about our Merchandising Units and 
how we help you sell. Address Dealer 
Service Department, E. C. Atkins 
and Company, 410 So. Illinois Street, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ATKINS Silver Steel SAWS 


A FAMILY OF CHAMPIONS 
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4 HE last step in the making of Columbian Rope is 

the “laying” of the strands into the finished rope. 
It is here that quality control again steps in and pro- 
duces a rope that is as perfect as it is possible to.make. 


Strands are drawn from the large reels shown in the 
background of the illustration. They are “laid” into 
rope by machines which set up an equal pull on each 
strand. This means uniformity — dependability — 
long-life. It avoids the cut-in strands which impair the 
life of rope made by less accurate methods. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
352-80 Genesee St. 
AUBURN, “The Cordage City.” N. Y. 


COLUMBIAN "ROPE 
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HE Robinson-Patman Law 

: was approved by the Pres- 

ident on June 19, 1936. It 
constitutes an amendment of a 
most comprehensive and impor- 
tant nature, to the Clayton Law 
which was enacted by Congress 
in 1914, 

This new law was under de- 
bate in Congress during 1935 
and 1936. In both Houses of 
Congress it was the subject of 
countless and conflicting views 
and suggested amendments. The 
result is that the new law pre- 
sents a situation of perplexity and 
uncertainty, exceeding even the 
perplexity and uncertainty which 
followed the enactment of the 
Clayton Act in 1914. 

Before proceeding to a con- 
sideration of the precise particu- 
lars in which this new law has 
changed the prior Clayton Act, 
it is proper to say that not only 
are the most qualified experts in 
this field of the law uncertain 
as to many features of it, but it 
is safe to assume that leading 
law officials of the Government 
are themselves perplexed and con- 
fused. 

Upon this basis, therefore, it 
is entirely safe to say that no 
company or firm confronted with 
questions of immediate change ot 
policy to conform with the new 
law, ought to act precipitately, 
or until authoritative opinions 
are expressed by official sources. 
This advice is subject to the im- 
portant qualification that if any 
such company or firm is con- 
scious of the fact that its present 
policy includes practices of a 
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The Robinson-Patman Bill 


A Legal Opinion by 


PELIX H. LEVY 





FELIX H. LEVY, ESQ. 


Editor’s Note:—Mr. Levy is a 
recognized legal authority on 
legislative activities affecting 
business and for many years a 
keen student of all legislative 
attempts to curb unethical 
business practices. This paper 
is an opinion furnished to the 
American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., by Mr. Levy as Counselor 
to that organization. 


distinctly discriminatory or op- 
pressive character, then immedi- 
ate attention should be given to 
a study of the same under the 
advice of expert counsel, with 
the view to promptly correcting 
the same. 

The debates in Congress re- 
veal that the outstanding purpose 
of the new law was to prevent 
price - discriminations favoring 
large purchasers at the expense 


of smaller. These debates re- 
vealed that the principal object 
of attack was chain-stores. Con- 
sequently, the new law has been 
generally designated as the Anti- 
Chain-Store Law. This fact is 
of importance in a correct un- 
derstanding of the philosophy or 
the meaning and purpose of the 
new law. 

Proceeding now to a consider- 
ation of the new requirements 
of the Robinson-Patman Law in 
contrast with the requirements of 
the prior Clayton Act, we find 
that while the Clayton Act per- 
mitted price-discriminations “on 
account of differences in the 
grade, quality or quantity”—the 
new law eliminates the word 
“quantity” from this provision 
and establishes a new and im- 
portant requirement. This is 
found not only in the fact that 
the word “quantity” has been 
omitted as above-stated, but also 
because of the proviso contained 
in Sec. 2 (a) of the new law, 


namely: 


“that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent differentials which make only 
due allowance for differences in the 
cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery 
resulting from the differing methods 
or quantities in which such commodi- 
ties are to such purchasers sold or 
delivered.” 


Unfair Prices 


The objections made in Con- 
gress to the former provision 
permitting discriminations on the 
basis of quantity, were based on 
the charge that unjustifiably large 
discounts were made for very 
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large quantities sold to very large 
purchasers, such as chain-stores 
—quantities so large that smaller 
purchasers were unable to buy 
them even with the inducement 
of the larger quantity-discounts; 
and that the resultant low prices 
were not justified solely on the 
basis of the large quantities in- 
volved, but were intended to be, 
and were in fact intentional dis- 
criminations in favor of such 
large purchasers, to the direct 
detriment of small purchasers. 

Accordingly, the new law 
changes the situation in this re- 
spect and perrnits quantity dis- 
counts only where the same rep- 
resent only actual differences in 
the cost of manufacture, sale or 
delivery resulting from the quan- 
tity sold or the method used in 
making delivery. 

This new requirement presents 
a serious condition because of the 
inherent difficulty of making a 
precise determination of the dif- 
ferences in the cost of manufac- 
ture and in the expenses of selling 
and of delivery. Because of this 
difficulty, serious doubt is being 
expressed by legal experts as to 
the legality or the constitutional- 
ity of this provision. 

For present purposes, it seems 
advisable that a company or firm 
confronted with this question, 
ought not to be precipitate or 
hasty in changing its present 
policies, except insofar as a con- 
dition clearly exists whereby 
quantity discounts are given to 
large purchasers to an extent 
manifestly discriminatory, unfair 
or oppressive toward or upon 
smaller purchasers. By this it 
is meant that where a company 
or firm has, in good faith, and 
in the ordinary and customary 
methods of business, been giving 
quantity discounts to larger pur- 
chasers, and such discounts are 
made fairly and in good faith in 
the honest belief upon the part 
of the seller that such discount 
fairly represents the saving gained 
by the seller because of such 
large quantity—then there ought 
to be no precipitate, if indeed 
any, change in such policy. 

A further and important pro- 
vision of the new law is that 
which gives to the Federal Trade 
Commission the power to estab- 
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lish the maximum limits of the 
quantities for which discounts 
may be given. This power is 
made subject to the requirement 
that before the Commission can 
fix such quantity limits, it must 
find 


“that available purchasers in greater 

quantities are so few as to render 

differentials on account thereof, un- 
justly discriminatory or promotive of 
monopoly.” 

It is obvious that the purpose 
of this provision is to prevent a 
seller from fixing a discount upon 
very large quantities—so large 
that the average or smaller pur- 
chaser would never be able to 
purchase in such quantities— 
thereby placing the latter under 
a discriminatory disadvantage as 
against such larger purchasers. 

Inasmuch as this situation is 
one that does not affect the ma- 
jority of sellers, it will not be 
dealt with at length in this opin- 
ion. 

It is, however, important to 
say that highly expert legal opin- 
ion has been expressed to the 
effect that this provision is un- 
constitutional, because the power 
thus given to the Commission is 
not defined or limited by proper 
standards, but is left to the un- 
controlled discretion of the Com- 
mission. 

Legal authority exists, namely 
decisions of the Supreme Court, 
which seem to support this view 
of unconstitutionality. 

Another respect in which the 
new law differs from the old, is 
that in the latter, price-discrimi- 
nation was forbidden ‘only 

“where the effect of such discrimina- 

tion may be to substantially lessen 

competition or tend to create a mo- 

nopoly in any line of commerce”; 
whereas in the new law there is 
added to the words above-quoted, 
the further words: 

“or to injure, destroy, or prevent 

competition with any person who 

either grants or knowingly receives 


the benefit of such discrimination, or 
with customers of either of them.” 


Forbids Discrimination 


The effect of this change in 
the law is that price-discrimina- 
tions are forbidden not only where 
they substantially lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly, but also where the effect 


may be to injure, destroy or 
prevent competition—thus adding 
the new element of injury to a 
customer of either party engaged 
in such discrimination. 

For the present purpose of this 
Opinion, it does not seem neces- 
sary to dwell upon this additional 
provision, because it seems likely 
that it does not add materially 
to the former law. 

It is important to point out 
that in the new law there is con- 
tained a further provision that 
in any prosecution brought by 
the Commission on the charge 
that a forbidden price-discrimi- 
nation exists, then when the Com- 
mission furnishes any proof of 
that fact, the burden of rebutting 
such proof is placed upon the 
person charged with such viola- 
tion, but with the right to such 
person to show 

“that his lower price . . . was made 


in good faith to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor.” 


New Provision 


This provision is entirely new, 
and its full effect and meaning 
are open to doubt. For purposes 
of present action it seems proper 
to say that it gives considerable 
latitude for lower prices and for 
the granting of quantity discounts 
upon sales made on a fair and 
proper basis and in good faith, 
for the true purpose of directly 
meeting an equally low price of 
a competitor. 

The only advice that can now 
be given on this point is that 
the exercise of sound common 
sense and good faith ought to be 
a sufficient guide until there shall 
be some definite and authoritative 
opinion officially expressed. 

Another important and new 
provision is that which relates 
to the payment of brokerage. 

The debates in Congress indi- 
cated that this constituted an im- 
portant incentive for this new 
law. Great emphasis was placed 
in the Hearings before the House 
Committee and the debates in 
Congress, upon the contention 
that large purchasers had estab- 
lished the practice of buying only 
through a brokerage concern to 
whom commissions had to be paid 
by the seller; and it was alleged 
that such brokers were often 
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owned and controlled by the buy- 
er in question, so that the pay- 
ment of commissions to such 
brokers by the seller, resulted in 
the same being paid over by the 
broker to the buyer, and there- 
fore constituted a price-discrimi- 
nation in favor of such buyer. 
The new law undertakes to pro- 
hibit this practice. This provision 
(Sec. 2 (e) ) is expressed in 
language so involved and con- 
fusing, that doubt exists as to 
its legality or constitutionality. 
Nevertheless, its true import seems 
to be reasonably clear and, there- 
fore, buyers who are engaged in 
such practice ought to take im- 
mediate notice of this new provi- 
sion and consult their own counsel 
concerning the same. 

Another and very important 
new provision (Sec. 2 (d) ) is 
that which forbids payments to 
a customer as compensation 


“for any services or facilities fur- 
nished by or through such customer 
in connection with the processing, 
handling, sale, or offering for sale, of 
any products or commodities manu- 
factured, sold or offered for sale by 
such person, unless such payment or 
consideration is available on propor- 
tionally equal terms to all other cus- 
tomers competing in the distribution 
of such products or commodities.” 


A somewhat similar provision 
is found in Sec. 3 of the new law. 
This section was inserted at the 
very end of the debates in the 
Senate. It previously constituted 
a separate Bill known as the 
Borah-Van Nuys Bill. Because of 
the fact that it thus constituted 
a separate Bill stated by its prin- 
cipal author, Senator Borah, as 
intended to cover the entire sit- 
uation—it has necessarily resulted 
that this new section overlaps the 
provision just quoted (Sec. 2 
(d) ), in some respects, and in 
doing so, confusion has resulted. 

This seems true for the reason 
that Section 3 forbids any person: 

“to be a party to, or assist in, any 
transaction of sale, or contract to 
sell, which discriminates to his knowl- 
edge against competitors of the pur- 
chaser, in that, any discount, rebate, 
allowance, or advertising service 
charge is granted to the purchaser 
over and above any discount, rebate, 
allowance, or advertising service 
charge available at the time of such 
transaction to said competitors in re- 
spect of a sale of goods of like grade, 
quality, and quantity.” 
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A comparison of the two quoted 
sections clearly shows an over- 
lapping and a confusion. Each 
of them is directed to meet the 
situation disclosed in the Hear- 
ings held by the Committee where- 
in testimony was given tending 
to show that it is a very common, 
if not universal, practice upon 
the part of large manufacturers 
to make payments to retail cus- 
tomers who give to such manu- 
facturers facilities for window- 
displays and counter-displays and 
other like facilities, in order to 
advertise the products of such 
manufacturer; also similar pay- 
ments by manufacturers to whole- 
sale customers for promotional 
facilities afforded by them in 
having their salesmen make spe- 
cial efforts to promote the sales 
of the products of such manu- 
facturers, and in giving other 
like promotional cooperation to 
such manufacturers. 

Under Sec. 2 (d) such pay- 
ments are forbidden unless “avail- 
able on proportionally equal 
terms to all other customers, etc.” 

Under Sec. 3, such payments 
are forbidden unless 

“available at the time of such trans- 

action to said competitors in respect 

of a sale of goods of like grade, qual- 
ity, and quantity.” 

It will be observed that in the 
former section the language used 
is “available on proportionally 
equal terms,” while in the latter 
section the language used is mere- 
ly “available.” 

Setting aside, for the time be- 
ing, this overlapping and differ- 
ence of expression, it seems clear 
that both sections aim at for- 
bidding manufacturers or sellers 
generally from making payments 
for such facilities, unless similar 
payments are made available to 
all competitors of the customer 
receiving such payment. 


Constitutional? 


Grave doubt has been expressed 
whether either of these provisions 
is legal or constitutional. This 
doubt is based upon the con- 
tention that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for a_ seller, even 
though acting in the best of good 
faith, to determine this question 
of “availability.” It is asserted 
that where a seller, acting in 


good faith, deems it to his best 
interests to procure from a cus- 
tomer, advertising and promotion- 
al cooperation and facilities of 
the kind above-mentioned, and to 
pay the customer a reasonable 
price therefor—it is in actual 
practice difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for him to undertake to 
obtain and pay for similar ser- 
vice or facilities from all of his 
customers and to determine the 
proper payment to be made there- 
for.. Competent legal opinion has 
been expressed that such a prv- 
vision is unconstitutional as_be- 
ing violative of due process of 
law, in that it compels a seller, 
against his best interests, and 
against his will, to enter into 
contracts requiring payments to 
all of his customers, merely be- 
cause such seller, in good faith, 
deems it to be to his interest to 
obtain such services and facilities 
from particular customers who, in 
the seller’s honest judgment, can 
alone furnish to him the services 
and facilities mentioned. 

It is contended, moreover, that 
these provisions are illegal and 
unconstitutional on the ground 
that the requirement of “avail- 
ability” is too indefinite, and is 
devoid of proper standards, 
whereby such availability may 
be determined, not only on the 
part of a seller striving to con- 
form with such provision in good 
faith, but also upon the part of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
and of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in reviewing any orders 
issued by the Commission. 

A more substantial objection 
has been asserted with respect 
to Section 3, for the reason that 
this section contains a provision 
making the violation thereof a 
criminal act punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

Inasmuch as criminal laws are 
subject to the most strict con- 
struction as to meaning, stand- 
ards, etc., it is asserted upon 
responsible legal basis that be- 
cause the element of “availabil- 
ity” contained in this section does 
not carry with it any provision 
as to the standards by which 
such availability may be deter- 
mined, it is unconstitutional and 
unenforceable. 

Until, however, further time 
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has elapsed so that some official 
interpretation may be given with 
respect to these two sections— 
any company or firm having this 
question before it ought to con- 
sult with its own counsel before 
taking definite action. 

For the present, it is proper to 
say that any company or firm 
now confronted with the necessity 
for making a decision with re- 
spect to its practice of making 
payments to customers for ad- 
vertising-service, window-displays, 
promotional activities and other 
like services — ought to give 
prompt attention to its situation 
if such payments are in fact not 
genuine payments for the services 
thus received, but are in excess 
of the value of such sefvices, and 
are purposely made excessive in 
order thereby to give to the cus- 
tomers, to whom such payments 
are made, a secret rebate amount- 
ing to an unfair discrimination. 
In other words, if these payments 
are not bona fide, but are mere 
camouflages for secret rebates, 
then a different situation exists, 
and great care ought to be exer- 
cised lest the new Law shall be 
violated. 

Summarizing the situation with 
respect to the new Law as above 
set forth, it is evident that Con- 
gress intended to place obstacles 
in the path of very large business 
concerns, such as chain stores in 
particular, so as to take away 
from them the advantage which 
it is alleged they have possessed, 
namely, that by virtue of large 
purchasing power, they are en- 
abled to make their purchases 
at much lower prices than their 
smaller competitors. It was as- 
serted in Congress that the growth 
of chain stores has been very 
great, and that it constitutes a 
menace to the continued existence 
of the vast number of smaller 
and so-called independent com- 
petitors. It has been asserted that 
the strong position gained by the 
chain-store system has been detri- 
mental to the prosperity and 
welfare of smaller competitors 
generally, and particularly in 
small communities. This is based 
upon the assertion that small bus- 
iness concerns are unable to meet 
the competition of these larger 
concerns, and that this is due 
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largely to the power possessed 
by the latter of making their pur- 
chases in such large quantities, 
that they are able to obtain very 
low—and, it is said, discrimina- 
tory—prices, which are reflected 
in lower sales-prices which the 
smaller concerns cannot afford 
to meet. It is further charged 
that damage is thereby caused, 
especially in smaller communi- 
ties, through the fact that the 
units of chain-store systems sit- 
uated in such smaller communi- 
ties, are really not a part of such 
communities, but are owned by 
companies having headquarters 
in the great financial centers, 
with the result that the money 
earned in such units does not re- 
main in the communities in which 
they are situated, and thereby 
benefit such communities, but are 
transmitted to the headquarters 
of the particular system. 

Except for the element of “bro- 
kerage” above discussed, it is 
generally agreed that the main 


objective of the new Law was to 
curb the growth and power of 
the chain-store system. As stated 
at the outset of this Opinion, it 
is important to bear this fact in 
mind when thought is given to 
any changes in policy in order 
to conform with the new Law. 
Obviously, this does not furnish 
an adequate criterion upon which 
to base a decision as to such 
change of policy, but it will be 
helpful to bear that fact in mind 
when consideration is being given 
to any such change in policy. 

In the main, and pending a 
clearing-up of the present con- 
fused situation, a safe guide ought 
to be an honest and sincere study 
of any existing problems so as 
to determine whether, as a matter 
of sound good sense, any policy 
under consideration does in true 
substance and fact amount to a 
hurtful or injurious discrimina- 
tion, not supported by sound bus- 
iness principles and business 
morality. 





Oiling the Retail Machinery 


Courtesy to the Trade, Too 


Every successful dealer is ex- 
tremely courteous to his customers. 


In some cases, however, he will 
not seem to realize the advantage to 
be gained through courteous treat- 
ment of his supply houses, too. 

Perhaps his order has been filled 
incorrectly. Perhaps a letter has 
been received containing erroneous 
information. Perhaps a request has 
been received for a payment on an 
account which is not yet due. These 
are no doubt errors. Yes, but almost 
invariably unintentional. 

So, why “fly off the handle” and 
write one of those vitriolithic, right- 
eously indignant masterpieces of 
sarcasm? A man—some man—not 
an inanimate company—must handle 
that letter of yours. Consider the 
matter of mental attitudes! 

It is possible to be courteous—al- 
ways—even to the trade. Further- 
more, it pays. 


Penmanship or Hen- 
Scratches? 
Undoubtedly you can read your 


own handwriting—perfectly. Most 
of us can read our own. But do 


other people decipher it as readily? 
Is it really legible? 

Perhaps you cannot afford or can- 
not operate a typewriter. If not, 
write orders, at least, very carefully 
and print names of parts painstak- 
ingly. 

Illegible handwriting is respon- 
sible for countless errors and delays. 
You don’t want either. Therefore. 
write legibly, print or typewrite, to 
insure prompt, accurate service on 
your orders. Every one of them is 
important. You realize that when 
the wrong merchandise comes. Think 
of that in advance. 


Shortages. Lost Shipments 


It is manifestly placing the supply 
house at a disadvantage to report 
a shortage or local shipment after 
several days or weeks delay: 

In such cases, accurate tracing or 
re-checking of packing data is often 
impossible. Then disputes arise and 
oftentimes result in serious loss of 
mutual confidence. 

Cooperation in such matters pays 
real dividends. 

Notify your supply house of short- 
ages or missing shipments quickly 
to insure satisfactory adjustments. 
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A CLOCK MADE LONG 

BEFORE COLUMBUS DISCOVERED 

AMERICA, IG STILL RUNNING ./ 

MADE I 1410, 17. 16 THE FEMIURE 

OF A CLOCK COLLECTION OWMED 
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WHICH GAVE THE GREATEST IMPETUS TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF FIREARMS, WAS INVENTED 
PRIMARILY TO AID THIEVES! (EARLY /77H 
CENTURY) THE EARLIER MATCH-LOCK GHOWED 


FIRE AT MIGHT, THE RECENTLY /MVENTED WHEEL - 
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IN ORVILLE, CALIF, 
RECENTLY / 

THE WIFE COMAAWED 

SHE WAS FORCED Jo 

PALACE HER CHIA/ 
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WHILE HUBBY SHOWED 
EXPERTNESS BY 
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ALUMINUM ALLOY KNINEG, FORKS AND SPOONG 
ARE USED ABOARD THE NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL 
PLANES OF AMERICAN AIRLINES. THE ALLOY, DURAL- 
UMIN , IS ONLY ONE-FOURTH AG HEAVY AS SILNER, 
AND HAG THE TENSILE STRENGTH OF MILD STEEL 
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OOLER weather is just 
around the corner and 
housefurnishings will be in 

the public mind again. Here are 
three windows planned to give 
housefurnishings their rightful 
place in the autumn sun. Using 
the Harpware AGE interchange- 
able display fixtures as a base, 
these suggestions require a mini- 
mum of merchandise and time for 
installation. The main posters are 
easily produced by the sign writer 
and create a really effective selling 
appeal. 

Colors are beginning to warm 
up a bit as the weather cools off. 
Not really hot tones, of course, 
but browns and tans that suggest 
the comfort of home and kitchens 
and general indoors comfort. The 
rule obtains—as weather cools the 
display colors warm up and vice 
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to the Fore Again 


versa. These windows have a 
humorous slant with discretion, 
also, in the treatment of the poster 
ideas. Just enough to put your 
customer in the right frame of 
mind. These posters can easily be 
produced by the sign writer or 
display man. If you wish to re- 
produce the posters, you will find 
them easy to copy by squaring 
them off by drawing lines in each 
direction, horizontal and vertical, 
on the illustrations here repro- 
duced then drawing the same num- 
ber of lines on an enlarged scale. 
This will give you an easy copying 
chart from which to produce an 
enlarged copy of these pictures. 
You will find this a convenient 
way to map or chart the copy. 
The main idea to keep in mind 
is to plan these windows far 
enough in advance to permit the 


careful arrangement and the mer- 
chandise, like the layout, the 
harmonious color scheme and 
tying in with store displays of the 
same merchandise and the adver- 


tising to feature the same goods. 

The photograph offers the sug- 
gestion of a housefurnishings win- 
dow that fits in well with the hard- 
ware man’s merchandise. It is 
modern in its treatment and can 
be produced with the aid of some 
boxes and crepe paper, in the case 
of the small store or it can be as 
elaborately treated as conditions 
warrant. 

With the advent of autumn, 
hardware store displays should get 
off to a good start in their window 
displays in order that their fall 
business may reflect their effective- 
ness in increased sales. 
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The Story of the Atlantic| 


Thirty-seventh Annual Congress of National Retail Hardware 
Association Protests Government Encroachment on Private Busi- 
ness; Asks for Further Continued Cooperation From Whole- 
salers, Expresses Discontent with Window Glass Distribution Pol- 
icies and Its Relation with Hardware Dealers. Meeting Held at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., July 20 to 23, 1936. 
Program Outlines General Fundamentals of “Progressive Mer- 
chandising.” Hugh C. Ross Succeeds C. C. Carter as President, 
C. G. Gilbert New Vice-President. A. E. Herrnstein and Harry 
Kaiser Elected to Directorate. Los Angeles, California, Next July. 
Attendance Light but Delegates Show Active Interest in Discus- 


sions. 


EVERTING to the procedure 
R used at the Des Moines 
Congress in 1934, the thirty- 
seventh annual Congress of the Na- 


tional Retail Hardware Association 


again used the questions and 
answers type of program. This 
helped to emphasize the salient 


points of the topics under discussion. 
The Congress met at Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., July 
20 to 23, 1936. Although attendance 
was very light, this was easily offset 
by the extremely active participation 
of delegates in all discussions which 
followed the formal presentation of 


’ = 


the prepared questions and answers. 

In the closing session several 
dealers asked that future programs 
and activities of the organization 
give greater consideration to the 
problems of the smaller dealer, 
which was answered by President C. 
C. Carter, with the statement that 
the ideas offered were available to 
all, were usually utilized by the 
larger dealers; that the official board 
was two-thirds composed of smaller 
dealers from small stores in small 
towns or communities and that most 
of the speakers were in the same 
category. Others confirmed this 
statement and were outspoken in 
characterizing the program as very 
helpful to all types of hardware 
dealers. 
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Resolutions were passed express- 
ing the sorrow of the association in 
the loss through death of three past 
presidents: R. J. Atkinson, Thos. B. 
Howell and Chas. A. Ireland, and a 
former Wisconsin secretary, P. J. 
Jacobs. Another resolution covered 
cooperation from wholesalers in the 
efforts of dealers to meet current 
competition. This reads as follows: 

“In President Carter’s address it 
was intimated the cooperation with 
the Jobber was not what it should 
be. 

“We are indeed glad to have a 
few jobber representatives with us 
to hear our deliberations, these rep- 
resentatives apparently showing 
their interest in our success. 

“We sincerely ask these repre- 
sentatives to do all in their power 
to work with the Jobbers Associa- 
tion to see if a better cooperation 
cannot be consummated.” 

Another important resolution con- 
cerned the glass industry distribu- 
tion policies and read as follows: 

“That the developments in the 
Window Glass Industry during the 
past few months, which have sum- 
marily severed buying relationships 
of retail dealers with manufacturers, 
Jobbers and _ other distributors, 
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which relationships have been satis- 
factory and mutually advantageous 
for many years, seemingly indicate 
that manufacturers have entered into 
a combination operating under some 
sort of dictatorship; having all the 
earmarks of being in restraint of 
trade. 

“That this development has elimi- 
nated independent producing units; 
has eliminated many sources of 
supply from many areas; has de- 
stroyed competition and resulted in 
an apparent allocation of this busi- 
ness to designated producers and 
distributors. 

“We feel that this situation is de- 
signed to produce unwarranted 
higher prices to consumers; to cause 
the destruction of relationships be- 
tween dealers and consumers that 
are valuable in many ways and will 
prove detrimental to the best in- 
terests of consumers and indepen- 
dent merchants. 

“We feel that this situation is in 
direct conflict with American ideas 
of what constitutes honorable and 
fair competition and may be a mat- 
ter worthy of investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission.” 

A resolution protesting. against 
continued governmental interference 
and competition with private busi- 
ness reads as follows: 

“We observe with misgiving the 
continued tendency of the federal 
government to assume increasing au- 
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thority over private business, to in- 
terfere with normal processes, to 
hamper the development of private 
enterprise and apparently to head 
toward the eventual ownership and 
operation of various industries. We 
wish specifically to protest against 
continuance of the government’s 
course toward ultimate transfer of 
the country’s railroads from _pri- 
vate to public ownership and opera- 
tion as inimical to the best interests 
of the public and business whose 
activities involve the use of the rail- 
roads’ service. We recall the con- 
sequences of temporary operation of 
the railroads by the government dur- 
ing and immediately following the 
World War and so believe that un- 
der private ownership, wisely regu- 
lated, the railroads can much better 
serve our industry and the public 
than would be possible under a sys- 
tem of government ownership.” 

The program was divided into 
main subjects pertinent to retail 
hardware store operations, with the 
Congress Theme, “Progressive Mer- 
chandising,” always in mind. All 
but the opening and closing talks 
were made by merchants themselves. 
James E. Gheen spoke on the open- 
ing night, and Billy B. Van made 
the closing address, mixing sound 
business advice with humorous 
touches. 

Managing Director H. P. Sheets 
made the first talk Tuesday morning 
outlining the program of the Con- 
gress, saying in part: 





City N.R.H A Congress 


“Tt is to this end that this study of 
the fundamental factors of progres- 
sive retailing is directed, with the 
thought that retailers must, first of 
all, do their own jobs well. 

“To properly illuminate the 12 
divisional subjects, respecting the 
efficiencies of retailing, as they will 
be considered here, initial discussion 
has been assigned to retailers, on 
the theory that they should know 
more about retail problems than 
anyone else can tell them.” 

Hugh C. Ross, Jackson, Tenn., 
was elevated from the vice-presi- 
dency to the presidency, succeeding 
Mr. Carter of Carthage, Mo., who 
presided during the Congress. C. G. 
Gilbert, Oregon, IIll., managing di- 
rector of the Illinois association, was 
chosen as vice-president, and A. E. 
Herrnstein, Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
Harry Kaiser, Philadelphia, were 
elected as members of the board of 
directors. Mr. Herrnstein takes the 
place of W. B. Martin, Mansfield, 
Ohio, whose ill health made it im- 
possible for him to continue in office. 
Past Presidents George M. Gray, 
Coshocton, Ohio, and N. E. Given, 
Bemidji, Minn., served as chairmen 
of the nominating and resolutions 
committee respectively. 

Los Angeles, Calif., was awarded 
the 1937 Congress, which will meet 
some time next July. 

The major part of the questions 
and answers developed during the 
Congress program are given in the 
pages immediately following. 














HUGH C. ROSS 


Below: The McGee- 
Ross Hardware Co. 
Jackson, Tenn. 







MRS. HUGH C. ROSS 


Hugh C. Ross Heads N.R.H.A. 


Elected President at the Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Congress in Atlantic City, N. J., on 


UGH C. ROSS was elected 
H president of the National 
Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation at the thirty-seventh annual 
congress of that body at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., on July 23, 1936. 
He is from Jackson, Tenn., and 
for the past 24 years has served 
as an officer of the McGee-Ross 
Hardware Co. of that city. 
Born 57 years ago in Chester 
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Thursday, July 23, 1936 


County, Tenn., near Jack’s Creek, 
his early recollections are typical 
of a boyhood spent on the farm, 
where he lived until 12 years of 
age. Then his parents moved to 
Jackson, where he completed his 
education in the city’s schools 
and in the Union University of 
Jackson. 

His first job took him to St. 
Louis, where he was employed by 
a wholesale dry goods firm. He 





quickly proved his worth, for a 
year later he was sent on the road 
and covered western Tennessee 
and northern Mississippi. After 
six years of traveling for this 
firm, Mr. Ross became associated 
with Carson, Pirie & Scott of 
Chicago, for whom he traveled 
the Mississippi territory for four 
years. 

His resignation from that firm 
in 1912 marked his entry into 
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elected vice-president and general 
manager of the McGee-Ross Hard- 
ware Co. 

The hardware firm was estab- 
lished in 1907 by the late W. B. 
McGee and the late Hugh Ross, 
father of the association’s new 
president, who were president and 
secretary - treasurer, respectively. 
Mr. McGee passed away in 1911 
and Mr. Ross in 1922. 

The business in its early years 
was largely one of farm imple- 
ments, blacksmith supplies, and 
agricultural hardware. But in 
1913, when the store was moved 
to a better location, it was entire- 
ly remodeled and departmental- 
ized. China and glassware were 
added as well as sporting goods. 

By 1924, the store’s volume had 





hardware, for soon after, he was 


substantialiy increased and an- 
other move was made, but this 
time the store was located in a 
building of its own at 209-211 
E. LaFayette St. Just recently, in 
January of this year, a corner of 
the building, 25x80 feet, was 
leased out to a shoe store and the 
hardware quarters remodeled. 

The store now is a complet 
hardware and implement unit, 
divided into nine departments. 
These include: farm implements; 
wagons; stoves and_ ranges; 
paints; builders’ hardware; china 
and glassware, and hotel equip- 
ment. 

The officers of the firm are Mr. 
Ross as president and general 
manager; Spencer Truex, vice- 
president, and W. C. McGee, sec- 


retary and treasurer. 





Despite his constant devotion 
to his business, Mr. Ross has 
found time to be an active associ- 
ation worker. In that field he has 
given unstintedly of his energy 
and talents ever since his entry 
into the hardware business in 
1912. 

The first hardware convention 
that Mr. Ross attended was in 
Boston in 1916, when Charles 
Woodward of Carlinville, IIl., 
was elected president. While at- 
tending this convention he met 
with officers of the Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida associations, 
who had formed the Southeastern 
Retail Hardware and Implement 
Association, employing one sec- 
retary to serve the three states. 
Mr. Ross worked out a tentative 
program for his state, Tennessee, 
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Views of the McGee-Ross Hardware Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
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Familiar water scene at Atlantic City, N. J. 


to come in with this group for a 
period of one year on probation. 
The plan was later approved by 
the officers of the Tennessee asso- 
ciation and at the end of the year, 
that state was taken in as a full 
niember of the Southeastern group. 
Mr. Ross was president of the 
Tennessee Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association from 1915-1916 
and president of the Southeastern 
Retail Hardware and Implement 
Association from 1927-1928. His 
firm received a Twenty-Five Year 
Association Membership Certifi- 
cate at the Southeastern conven- 
tion at Atlanta in May, 1936. 


Elected Director in 1930 


He undertook his first official 
duties with the National Retail 
Hardware Association in 1930, 
when he was elected a director, 
representing District No. 4, com- 
prising Alabama, George, Florida, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana. In 1935, at the Detroit Con- 
gress, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the N.R.H.A. 

Mr. Ross is also well known 
for his activities in behalf of his 
community. A member of the 
Christian Church of Jackson, he 
has served as a teacher in his 
church’s boy’s class; superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school; 
deacon, and as chairman of the 
church board. At present he is 
president of his church’s Men’s 
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Fellowship Club; treasurer of the 
men’s Bible class, and an elder. 
Mr. Ross is also president of 


the Truex Chevrolet Co. of Jack- 


son and engages in what he calls 


“long distance farming.” He has 
served as chairman of the Retail 
Merchants NRA committee; presi- 
dent of the Jackson Rotary Club, 
of which he has been an active 
member since 1916, and as presi- 
dent of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce, which he has served 
for 20 years as member of the 
board. He is the first N.R.H.A. 
President from Tennessee. 

He was chairman of the mer- 
chant’s committee in 1935 to 
work against the passage of a 
sales tax in Tennessee and through 
the cooperation of like committees 
in Tennessee, the bill was de- 
feated. He headed a committee 
from the Chamber of Commerce 
in 1924 to organize the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association; served 
as its first president and has been a 
member of its board of directors 
several times. He is now again 
president of the credit association. 

Mr. Ross’ partner in private 
life is Clifford Pearl Hinds of 
Guntown, Miss., whom he mar- 
ried in 1907. They have no chil- 
dren. 
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N. R. H. A. OFFICERS 


The following were elected to their respective offices 
in the National Retail Hardware Association at the 
closing session of that body’s 37th Annual Congress, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Thursday, July 23, 1936: 


Hues C. Ross, Jackson, Tenn., President 
C. G. GrcBert, Oregon, IIl., Vice-President 
H. P. SHeets, Indianapolis, Ind., Managing Director 


DIRECTORS 


Horace P. ArkMAN, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Grorce W. GREEN, Long Beach, Calif. 
*A, E. Herrnstetn, Chillicothe, Ohio 
*Harry Kaiser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Veacu C. Repp, Cynthiana, Ky. 
Tuomas K. Rurr, Columbia, S. C. 
Hosart M. THomas, Creston, Iowa 

A. D. Van Dervoort, Lansing, Mich. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
(Past Presidents) 
GivEN, Bemidji, Minn. 


E. 
W. Peterson, Florence, Wis. 
C. C Carter, Carthage, Mo. 
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Rising With Recovery 


By CHARLES C. CARTER 


Of Carthage, Mo., in His Address as N.R.H.A. President, 
Tells the Monday Night Opening Session that Current 
Reports from All Sources Indicate Continued Improve- 
ment in Business Conditions. Recognizes that Improved 
Purchasing Power Due to Government Aid May Termi- 
nate and Urges Precaution Toward that End. Cites Need 
of More Efficient and Economic Wholesaler-Retailer Dis- 


tribution of Hardware. 


URRENT reports from prac- 

tically all sources indicate 

continued improvement in 
business conditions. We have such 
reports as: Industrial production as 
a whole, has reached the highest 
point in six years; steel mills have 
reached a higher percentage of ca- 
pacity than in recent years; auto- 
mobile production has been the 
largest since 1929; railroad traffic 
has increased and larger orders for 
equipment are being placed; build- 
ing construction, which has‘so seri- 


‘ ously affected employment, seems 


now to be getting well started. Cash 
income of farmers has increased 
through larger receipts from farm 
products, plus the fact that payments 
by the Government are scheduled to 
be larger during 1936. 

Ultimate effects of the high tem- 
peratures and rainfall deficiency 
which recently have afflicted a great 
portion of the country are not yet 
fully determinable. Judging from 
experience, total farm purchasing 
power will probably be increased 
because of higher prices which crop 
shortages create, but distribution of 
this income will be more spotty than 
would be the case under more uni- 
formly favorable crop conditions. 


Significance of this to retailers is_ 


that farmers in severely affected 
areas may find their incomes greatly 
reduced because of crop failures, 
while those in more favored sections 
may find their incomes appreciably 
increased because of the higher 
prices. Appraisal of drouth effects 
must be by individual communities 
upon the basis of local conditions. 
Cost of living for city dwellers is al- 
most certain to be increased notice- 
ably. 
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In the light of all these condi- 
tions, together with the release of 
the bonus money, business analysts 
expect a greatly increased volume of 
business which must favorably af- 
fect retailing. There seems also to 
be a somewhat general belief that 
this year’s presidential campaign 
will be less disturbing than usual 
to business, and that the summer 
seasonal decline will be less pro- 
nounced than in previous years. In 
fact, predictions have been freely 
made that business is to experience 
boom conditions for the immediate 
future. 


Optimism 


Such reports tend to develop con- 
fidence and even optimism. How- 
ever, it is warned that business 
should not mistake this temporary 
condition of increased purchasing 
power or spending for permanent 
improvement. While making plans 
to take full advantage of it, we 
must recognize that this condition 
of Government spending cannot go 
on indefinitely and the business 
stimulation from bonus money may 
soon subside. 

Reports from hardware dealers 
throughout the United States indi- 
cate continued improvement in 
hardware retailing, both as to vol- 
ume of business and as to ratio of 
earnings. Retail hardware sales for 
1935 showed an increase of 13 per 
cent over sales for 1934. This is 
very favorable as compared with 1 
per cent increase by variety chains, 
5 per cent by department stores and 
6 per cent by grocery chains: but 
not so favorable when compared 
with 20 per cent increase in the 
combined sales of the two major 
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mail order firms. Hardware sales 
for May, 1936, were 60 per cent 
over sales for May, 1933, and May 
was the 36th consecutive month 
showing an increase over the corre- 
sponding month in the previous year. 

Of those dealers reporting their 
operating costs for 1935, three 
out of four showed a profit, a 
marked improvement over any re- 
cent year. Even with these favor- 
able reports of improved business 
and a favorable general business 
outlook for the immediate future, 
hardware dealers are still faced with 
serious competitive problems, some 
of which are: 

1. Preferential prices, rebates, 
and various trade allowances to 
large buyers, made possible in many 
instances by excessive differentials 
charged smaller purchasers. 

2. The increase of manufacturer- 
owned retail stores, directly compet- 
ing with those dealers who have 
helped to popularize their products. 
This was the subject of a resolution 
by the Detroit Congress, specifically 
directed “against paint stores. The 
situation demands our continued 
concern. Reports indicate that prices 
are often made by such stores which 
no dealer can meet and have any- 
thing left for himself. 

3. Consumer cooperatives, con- 
tinuing their progress among farm- 
ers and now extending their opera- 
tions actively among professional 
and laboring groups in larger cities. 
Their avowed aim is to displace 
competition and the profit motive in 
business with cooperation and _ pat- 
ronage dividends by which so-called 
savings are paid back to consumers 
on the basis of purchases rather 
than to owners on the basis of stock 
held. Retailers and wholesalers both 
are marked for elimination by the 
cooperators who mean to substitute 
their retail and wholesale coopera- 
tives for the existing system—and 
ultimately they mean to own and 
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operate sources of raw materials 
and fabricating plants, also. 

4. Spread of hardware items into 
practically every type of retail out- 
let, often to be used only as loss- 
leader specials of recognized value 
to price-minded customers. 

5. The continuing and _ increas- 
ingly serious problem of jobber 
competition marked by the tendency 
of wholesalers to seek business 
which rightfully belongs to retailers. 
Dealers in many sections complain 
that it is possible for almost anyone 
to buy almost anything at whole- 
sale. Individually, wholesalers de- 
clare they are not guilty, but re- 
tailers continue to report this prac- 
tice as one of their worst forms of 
competition. 

Often the volume of this business 
may be comparatively small, yet it 
takes just that much business from 
those stores to which it logically be- 
longs and every such sale tends to 
weaken the whole structure. 

Retailers believe that the loss of 
this volume to them and the in- 
creased cost to the wholesalers of 
securing and handling this scattered 
business, which must be reflected in 
wholesale prices to hardware mer- 
chants, further handicaps them in 
meeting their chief price competi- 
tion. 

With the wholesaler dependent on 
the retailer and the retailer de- 
pendent on the wholesaler, it is 
greatly to be regretted that these 
two branches of the trade have not 
awakened to the fact that maximum 
progress is possible only through 
more complete understanding and 
coordination of purpose. 

There has been increased activity 
by many wholesalers in the develop- 
ment of plans, by which they hope 
to tie retailers more closely to them 
and enable them to better meet 
price competition. But until the ne- 
cessity of such action is more gen- 
erally realized by both wholesalers 
and retailers, progress will be slow. 

Independent retail hardware mer- 
chants are credited with selling by 
far the greater portion of manufac- 
tured hardware, so it seems that 
manufacturers of these goods should 
be interested in having this prin- 
cipal channel of distribution kept 
operating freely and efficiently, un- 
hampered by price or other avoid- 
able obstacles. 

For the best interest of the trade 
and in the promotion of confidence 
and good will between manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, it 
seems logical that manufacturers who 
expect to market any part of their 
products through independent retail- 
ers should honestly and fully make 
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public their merchandising policies. 

In calling attention to those prob- 
lems of the trade, I would not mini- 
mize the obligation to cooperate in 
every possible way and the necessity 
for greater merchandising aggres- 
siveness on the part of the merchant 
himself. 

He cannot hope for the full solu- 
tion of his problems by others, but 
must decide just what he wants and 
develop a concrete program that he 
will aggressively follow. Dealers 
must determine and act to improve 
those factors in distribution which 
are within their own control. 

At the Detroit Congress a number 
of resolutions were adopted impos- 
ing upon the Association further ac- 
tion. Among these were the State- 
ment of Merchandising Policy, 
Study of Operating Costs, and the 
Districting Plan of National Repre- 
sentation. The Statement of Mer- 
chandising Policy was presented to 
all the state conventions this year 
and copies furnished to all members 
in attendance. 

This statement discusses preferen 
tial prices to mass distributors, the 
resulting intolerable competitive sit- 
uation, the retailer’s function in 
rendering economical and efficient 
service to his customers and pre- 
sents eight specific statements of 
policy and actions dealers should 
take. I cannot too strongly urge 
individual application of these rec- 
ommendations by our members. 

Recognizing the disadvantage of 
higher operating costs of the com- 
bined function of hardware whole- 
salers and retailers, as compared 
with other types of distribution, the 
Detroit Congress went on record as 
favoring a thorough study by a joint 
committee of wholesalers and re- 
tailers. This committee was subse- 
quently appointed, but after meeting 
and studying the itemized cost fig- 
ures of wholesaling and retailing in 
comparison with competitive agen- 





cies, the two groups were unable to 
reach an agreement as to the form 
of its report. It seems particularly 
unfortunate that these two vital fac- 
tors in hardware distribution should 
be so far apart in their conclusions 
as to causes and effects as to be 
unable to find any common ground 
on which to stand. 

Meanwhile, the Association has 
presented these differences in cost 
factors to the attention of dealers 
at all state meetings, with the urgent 
recommendation that retailers take 
action in every available way. 

That membership continues to be 
an important Association problem 
is emphasized by the fact that our 
gains in numbers have not been in 
proportion with generally improved 
business conditions. While reports 
of July 1 revealed 14 associations 
with memberships above the same 
date of 1935, the National total 
showed a gain of less than one-hali 
of 1 per cent. 

This showing on the black side 
of the membership ledger, smali 
though it was, contrasted pleasingly 
with the consistent net loss figures 
registered during the preceding 
months of 1936. This accomplish- 
ment was due to the excellent work 
of secretaries of several of the as- 
sociations who cooperated vigorously 
with the National office in a cam- 
paign for renewal of former mem- 
bers and enrollment of new mem- 
bers. 

Most of you will recall that dur- 
ing depression years, rather than 
curtail association services and pro 
motional activities, we absorbed a 
deficit of more than $112,000. Last 
year, however, we were able to show 
a net profit of $6,236.97. While this 
year, the annual audit shows a still 
larger addition to surplus. To those 
of us charged with the direction of 
the National Association, it is a 
great relief to have favorable bal- 
ances for two years in succession. 





Fair cyclists on the boardwalk at Atlantic City 
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A Firm Foundation 


Opening Tuesday Morning Discussion Considers Proper 
Financial Structure Necessary for Successful Retail Hard- 
ware Business, Stressing the Need of Understanding 
Specific Financial Structure Required for the Individual 
Store with an Appreciation of Salaries, Rentals, Bank 
Loans, Credit Arrangements, Ete., which Fit the Case. 


Questions By 





A. E. HERRNSTEIN 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
New N.R.H.A. Director 


QuEstTIon—Will you please de- 
scribe the mental equipment and 
some attributes of the manager 
which you consider necessary for 
the successful operation of a re- 
tail hardware business? 

ANSWER—To be a successful re- 
tail hardware dealer, a man should 
be mentally alert. He needs a keen 
understanding and an _ analytical 
mind. He must have the ability to 
analyze individuals, both customers 
and employees, and judge correctly 
their reactions. 

He should be able to plan and 
coordinate the efforts of all his em- 
ployees, both buyers and salesmen, 
directing their efforts in a forceful 
and aggressive manner, yet with a 
spirit which wins respect and hearty 
cooperation. The happy faculty of 
meeting people cordially and deal- 
ing with them in a fair and friendly, 
yet business-like manner, will add 
much to his success. 

A vigorous and active interest in 
the business is essential and inspir- 
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ing. A knowledge of merchandise 
in his line is most important. He 
must recognize new business factors 
and economic trends and be able to 
adjust his efforts and business to 
meet changed and_ ever-changing 
conditions. 

Lastly, an understanding of the 
elements, the principles, and ac- 
cepted practices of good financing 
and financial requirements is essen- 
tial. 

Question—Turning now to the 
concrete side of our subject, will 
you state what you regard to be the 
financial basis necessary to under- 
take a retail hardware business? 

ANSWER—Sound and adequate fi- 
nancing is the keystone of a business 
structure. This means the availabil- 
ity of sufficient money to meet the 
requirements both of initial financ- 
ing and operating capital. 

Question—F inancial __ require- 
ments of a retail business fall into 
three principal classifications—(a) 
for building and fixtures; (b) for 
merchandise stock; (c) for oper- 
ating expenses. Will you give us 
your opinion as to the respective im- 
portance of these factors? 

Answer—(a) Building and Fix- 
tures. So obvious as to hardly re- 
quire comment is the importance of 
any business firm providing a build- 
ing of sufficient size and appropriate 
type to meet the requirements of 
the business to be conducted in it. 
Convenient location for customers 
to be served is another large factor 
contributing to success. 

Ownership of the building is usu- 
ally to be preferred if the company 
or individual is strongly financed. 
Long time leases at a high rental 
often prove burdensome. 

Long time leases at low rates, par- 
ticularly during a period of rising 
business and prices, would, ot 
course, be advantageous. But in 
renting there is always the problem 


Answers By 





CLYDE TOMLINSON 


Hillsboro, Texas 
Pres., Texas Ass’n. 


of obtaining desired alterations and 
improvements. 

Rents for desirable buildings are 
sometimes increased excessively 
upon expiration of a short time 
lease. In case of either ownership 
or lease, too much of the total capi- 
tal must not be used, for a building 
alone. 

Many firms have made the griev- 
ous mistake of investing too much 
money in costly fixtures. This is 
not necessary in a haraware store. 
Neat, attractive fixtures, built for a 
particular purpose, which permit an 
appealing display of varied lines of 
merchandise, need not be expensive. 

It is well to keep in mind the 
rapid changes in merchandising 
methods and displays. Changes of 
the past few years have taught us 
that fixtures quickly become obso- 
lete. Modern fixtures of today may 
be antiques of tomorrow. 

Neat, inexpensive office furniture 
is desirable. Luxurious equipment 
requires too much investment and 
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may cause customers to feel that 
they pay for it indirectly in higher 
prices. Serviceable typewriters, add- 
ing machines, filing cabinets, and 
similar equipment, in good condi- 
tion are essential to clear and accu- 
rate correspondence and _ business 
records. I caution against excessive 
investment in fixtures. 

(b) Merchandise Stock. With the 
exception of the personnel, the stock 
of merchandise is the most impor- 
tant factor in determining the profits 
of a business. In setting up the 
financial requirements, adequate pro- 
vision should be made for a com- 
plete stock at all times. I make 
that statement knowing that over- 
buying has caused many business 
failures. The total investment in 
stock is relatively unimportant. My 
point is—have in stock the items 
which a store of your size and stand- 
ing in the community is supposed 
to have. 

Consideration must be given to 
seasonal demands, and to both quick 
and slow moving items. It is al- 
ways costly to permit stock to be- 
come obsolete. Keep it moving even 
if, after a time, it is necessary to 
sacrifice profits. 

Briefly, carry a representative 
stock of merchandise for which 
there is a sufficient demand in your 
community and trade territory to as- 
sure reasonably rapid turnover with 
a fair margin of profit. 

(c) Operating Expenses. These 
expenses include salaries, payroll, 
insurance, advertising, and others 
too numerous to enumerate, but all 
are CASH items and the financial 
set-up must provide for prompt pay- 
ment of all of them. With poor 
management and lack of attention 
they sometimes bring disaster to a 
firm. 

No set rule can be applied, but 
profits from sales and collections 
must exceed operating expenses be- 
fore any return can be made on 
invested capital. Operating ex- 
penses should so far as possible 
be increased and decreased in pro- 
portion to the sales volume. 

Question—What is your opinion 
as to the amount or ratio of working 
capital necessary for operating a re- 
tail hardware business? 

ANswEeR—The working capital of 
a business is the excess of its cur- 
rent assets over its current liabilities. 
The working capital ratio is the 
ratio of the current assets to the 
current liabilities. To illustrate, a 
firm which has current assets of 
$30,000.00 and current liabilities of 
$20,000.00, its net working capital 
is $10,000.00, and the working capi- 
tal ratio is 3 to 2. 





A company is in a dangerous posi- 
tion which has insufficient working 
capital, or which has a working capi- 
tal ratio which is defective. The 
amount of working capital necessary 
depends upon the sales, credit, and 
collection policies and efforts of the 
firm, and the sufficient reinvestment 
of earnings in the business with 
normal growth is an important fac- 
tor. 

A hardware store’s condition may 
be considered satisfactory so long 
as current liabilities do not exceed 
receivables and cash. The owners 
of the business should provide 
enough capital to pay for fixed in- 
vestments and the normal merchan- 
dise inventory. 

QuesTion—We are all familiar 
with the fluctuations in sales which 
occur seasonally in hardware stores. 
And we know, too, that certain of 
our fixed obligations go on at an 
even rate throughout the year; also, 
that merchandise purchases must 
often be made during dull selling 
periods, in preparation for seasons 
when the goods will come into de- 
mand. Do you believe it possible 
for a hardware store’s stock to be 
so selected, diversified and promoted 
that sales receipts remain uniform? 
If not, how should fixed obligations 
and purchases be financed during 
the dull periods? 

ANswer—In cities where salaries 
and wages are approximately the 
same each month, and in towns with 
large and regular industrial pay- 
rolls, it might be possible for the 
hardware dealer to select and diver- 
sify his stock so that, with proper 
sales promotion, his monthly sales 
would be somewhat uniform. This 
is hardly possible in agricultural 
sections where the large volume of 
a merchant’s sales is to farmers. 

Although there has been an at- 
tempt at diversification of crops, and 
the addition of some livestock, in- 
cluding dairy cattle, the farmers’ 
big cash income is at harvest time. 
In my own section, Central Texas, 
that means small grain in the sum- 
mer, and cotton and corn in the fall. 

Although many new lines of mer- 
chandise have been added, no mer- 
chant with an extensive stock of 
hardware, or in any line of business, 
has been able to have sales volume 
in spring and summer approach the 
fall volume. 

During the months of low sales 
volume more time and effort should 
be given to aggressive outside sell- 
ing. This is effective both in towns 
and rural communities. The out- 
side effort should also include cus- 
tomer or trade territory surveys. 

As to the financing during these 











months of low sales receipts, matur- 
ing invoices should be held to a 
minimum. No notes should mature, 
and sufficient money should be re- 
served from more profitable months 
to pay fixed operating costs. Collec- 
tions should be pushed. A short 
time bank loan would be in order to 
meet an emergency. 

Question—Your last remark 
about resorting to a bank loan for 
emergency purposes, brings on the 
next question. To what extent is a 
dealer justified in using bank, or 
other, credit facilities to finance his 
purchases and sales. 

ANSWER—A good friend of mine, 
a shrewd and successful merchant, 
holds to the position that a dealer 
is justified in using bank or other 
credit facilities only for the neces- 
sary amount to discount bills. 

In addition, I believe that good 
financing would approve a_ short 
time bank loan to take advantage of 
an opportunity to make advance pur- 
chases of merchandise at exception- 
ally low prices. Often very attrac- 
tive price concessions are made on 
seasonal merchandise. A dealer with 
bank credit can profit from such 
purchases. 

Question—Your answer indicates 
a belief that the retailer should rely 
upon his own resources for his 
financing. What would you say as 
to whether he is justified in using 
his supply source as a bank by post- 
poning payments for merchandise 
beyond the discount period? 

ANsweER—A dealer is not justified 
in using his supply source as a bank 
by postponing payments beyond dis- 
count period. That is, if he pays 
promptly at maturity. Passing a 
2 per cent discount in 10 days and 
paying net in 30 days is equivalent 
to 36 per cent interest. 

QuestT1ion—That’s a very stiff in- 
terest rate to pay, I doubt if many 


figure it that way. And I think . 


your proviso is well taken; your 
remark, “if he pays promptly at 
maturity,” packs a lot of meaning. 
The longer he goes beyond maturity 
before paying the lower the rate of 
interest drops, so long as he escapes 
payment of interest on account—and 
few suppliers seem to have the cour- 
age to impose this charge. 

But there are other values than 
the immediate cash return in con- 
nection with discounting. We should 
like to have your views with respect 
to these, as well as your comment on 
the importance of cash discounts as 
an element of the net earnings of 
hardware retailing. 

Answer—A dealer who discounts 
regularly attains a high credit rat- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Accent on Appearance 


Well Dressed Window Basic as 80% of Impressions Are 
Made by Eye. Convenient and Inviting Entrance Needed 
to Attract Customer Inside Where Arrangement Facili- 
tates Purchasing. Discussion Tuesday Morning Outlines 
Features Required to Make Hardware Store Present Ap- 
pearances Inside and Outside that Compare Favorably 
With Offerings of Other Retail Groups and Counter 
Attractions for Consumer’s Patronage. 


Questions By 





GEORGE. E. HERREID 
Deer River, Minn. 


President, Minn. Ass’n 


Question—We are all familiar 
with the accent that has been put 
on appearance in many phases of 
life and business in recent years. 
Thousands of our people went to 
the Chicago exposition three years 
ago and looked with wonder at the 
exhibits of new designs and styles. 
. . . We have since witnessed results 
of these influences toward modern- 
ism. We have it in the style of 
buildings, both residential and com- 
mercial, in streamlined trains and 
automobiles. First in the large cities 
and then spreading throughout the 
country we have seen this styling 
applied to retailing, in the matter 
of store and fixture design and lay- 
out, in stores of all kinds. 

Will you give us your idea of the 
effect of this trend with respect to 
the retail hardware store and what 
recognition it deserves from the 
hardware dealer? 

ANsweR—The dealer who hopes 
to stay in business must have his 
entire set-up in step with other re- 
tail outlets and be in step and in 
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gear with his community and the 
wants of that community. This 
would include location, character of 
building and fixtures, as well as 
personnel; in fact, a capacity to 
serve his community from every an- 
gle to merit the patronage of the 
public. 

Question—Considering that the 
prospective customer must be 
brought into the store before we 
can hope to show and sell him the 
things that we have to offer... . 
will you tell us how our fronts and 
windows should be designed and 
maintained so as to attract atten- 
tion and win the interest of shop- 
pers? 

ANSWER—The store front must be 
well painted. Above all things, 
clean and attractive, yet avoid over- 
ornamentation as this would distract 
the eye from the merchandise. Win- 
dows should be of modern design 
with display built to eye level. Re- 
flection should be eliminated as far 
as possible. The store entrance 
should be convenient and at side- 
walk level. Doorg should open with- 
out sticking and be controlled by a 
door check to avoid slamming. 

Question—Will you describe the 
properties and display materials 
needed for suitably showing hard- 
ware items in windows? 

ANSweR—Properties and display 
material suitable for showing hard- 
ware items in windows consist of 
glass vases, glass shelves, modern 
pedestals, plateaux of various sizes 
and height, capex or similar back- 
grounds, showcards, and poster let- 
ters. Colorful materials are impor- 
tant. Proper presentations in the 
show windows require various prop- 
erties to obtain proper staging to 
decorate in harmony with the season, 
color for eye appeal, and last but 
not least, price cards on all mer- 
chandise. 

Question—How may the favor- 





Answers By 





THEO SUENNEN 
Hudson, Wisc. 


President, Wisc. Ass’n 


able impression created by good 
window display be furthered by dis- 
play of the goods inside the store? 

Answer—Window display should 
always be accompanied by an 
equally attractive floor display of 
the same goods. Merchandise shown 
in the window should command a 
prominent location on the floor, 
along with related items. It’s a 
good rule, also, for local newspaper 
advertisements to tie up with the 
window and floor displays. 

QuEstion—Will you give us your 
conception of the elements of a well 
arranged store and adequate and ef- 
fective presentation of merchandise 
stocks? 

Answer—Important elements of 
a well arranged store are those 
which will induce the customer to 
circulate freely to all parts of the 
store. This is accomplished by hav- 
ing straight, convenient aisles, free 
from obstructions, with similar cross 
aisles at proper intervals. Make 
shopping convenient for the cus- 
tomer, by having all merchandise 
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within easy reach of the customer. 
openly displayed and plainly priced. 
Bring the customer in contact with 
the greatest possible amount of mer- 
chandise, by having display stands 
of a width no greater than an easy 
reach, say about 30 to 32 inches, 
and wall cases of a height that all 
displayed goods can be seen without 
up-strain by the shopper standing 
on the floor. 

Save steps for the sales people by 
having storage stocks near the dis- 
play, by grouping related articles 
and by having staple items of most 
frequent sale near. 

QueEstTion—In order to attain this 
highly desirable condition in which 
shopping is convenient for the cus- 
tomer and work is made easiest for 
the sales force, please discuss briefly 
the design and use of equipment 
which you believe would do this. 

Answer—H ardware fixtures 
should combine practical design 
with conservative modernism. The 
orange color formerly used has been 
largely discarded because of its use 
and abuse by cut-rate oil stations. 
road houses and the like, until it 
has lost its identity as the hardware 
store color. Experts now recom- 
mend for fixtures color schemes o1 
rich mahogany and cream, or two- 
tone green, cream and green or 
cream and red. 

The fixtures should be not over 
seven feet high, to bring the top 
shelf in easy reach, and should have 
:lanting or step-up ledges displav 
so that the merchandise can be more 
easily seen. There should be a pull- 
out board for every eight-foot sec- 
tion and the display should be indi- 
rectly lighted. 

For paints you should have adjust- 
able shelves above and below the 
ledge with depth slides for paint 
cans. For sporting goods you should 
have a display very elastic for sea- 
sonable changes with adjustable glass 
shelves, special racks of guns. tennis 
rackets and fishing rods. For tools 
you should have paneled doors: 
small tools use open display; larger 
tools use hooks and brackets. 

For builders’ hardware, the pan- 
eled door is still in use. This also 
applies to small farm hardware 
items with the most popular-priced 
items on slanting ledge display and 
in glass bins. For bolts, a four-foot 
case of adjustable divisions, with 
open-faced sliding drawers. will ac- 
commodate 300 sizes of bolts. Ac- 
cording to the 30 popular sizes of 
selling glass, the glass case can be 
matched in with other store fixtures 
and can be bought ready made or 
built specially to fit in with the store 
arrangement. 

Seven-foot standard size tables 
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are common for the side, with 5 feet 
4 inch or over header tables. The 
side tables should be placed back 
to hack. For small items, tables 
should be equipped with step-up 
plateaux and glass bins. Display 
tables should be grouped in bat- 
teries of four to six units. Small 
unit stands are desirable for special 
and seasonable displays. 

Question—After all the years 
that it has been discussed, there are 
still some hardware dealers who 
question whether all displayed 
items should be price-marked. What 
is your answer to this and your rea- 
son for the answer? 

ANSWER—It is very important 
that all merchandise be properly 
priced in store and window. Price 
cards express value. This gives the 
customer the opportunity to com- 
pare values and eliminates embar- 
rassing the customer. It is plain 
pricing which establishes the 
thought in the customers’ minds that 
the price is right. 

Question-—One of the most ob- 
vious shortcomings of hardware 
stores generally is their illumination. 
Many do not have sufficient equip- 
ment, while those who do have 
enough lamps often do not keep 
them lighted. Will you describe the 
lighting requirements for hardware 
store windows and interiors and 
give reasons for your recommenda 
tions? 

ANswer—lIt is important that the 
illumination of a store window com- 
pare favorably with the illumination 
of the district and city in which the 
store is located. Light attracts peo- 
ple; the eye is naturally drawn to 
a bright spot; brightness compels 
attention. Light inside the store 
holds their attention after they 
come in. 

A bright, cheerfal atmosphere 
makes the customer: feel that he is 
in an_ up-to-the-minute  establish- 
ment, builds confidence and _pro- 
duces a buying frame of mind. 

Light raises turnover rate. By en- 
abling the customer to see quickly 
and easily it produces sales of extra 
items which the customer did not 
have in mind on entering the store. 
Light increases sales per customer. 
Good lighting brings out the attrac- 
tiveness of quality merchandise ever: 
to those with defective vision, and 
arouses a desire for the purchase of 
additional items. Light reduces re- 
turn of goods. 

In connection with window light- 
ing it is also well to remember that 
the human eye functions, in most 
respects, just like a camera. We all 
know that a camera requires a great 
deal more light to take a good snap- 
shot than it does to take a good 








time exposure. This explains why 
the window which appears suff- 
ciently attractive to the merchant 
who stands on the sidewalk and 
views it, giving it a good time ex- 
posure may fall far short in pro- 
ducing results to the hurrying 
passersby who merely give it a 
casual snapshot glance. 

Correct amount of window light- 
ing depends upon the traffic and the 
potential volume of business. In 
general, these rules will apply: 
Show windows’ with _ brilliantly 
lighted surroundings, in large cities, 
require from 200-watt lamps on 12- 
inch centers to two 500-watt lamps 
on 18-inch centers, depending on the 
height and depth of the window. 
Usually well lighted districts in 
large cities require at least 150-watt 
lamps on 12-inch centers. Second- 
ary business locations in large cities. 
and brilliantly lighted districts in 
medium-size cities, 150-watt lamps 
on 15-inch to 18-inch centers. Neigh- 
borhood stores in medium size cities 
and all stores in small towns, 100 
to 150-watt lamps on 18-inch to 30- 
inch centers. These figures, of 
course, are only base figures for 
average conditions and will vary 
considerably with types of business 
and the locations involved. 

Different types of window reflec- 
tors are available for different 
shaped windows and it is always 
well to consult an experienced light- 
ing man in determining the exact 
type of reflectors best suited to a 
particular window. Mirrored glass 
reflectors costing more than metal 
reflectors but are less expensive in 
the long run because of their 
higher efficiency. 

Illumination should be kept free 
from glare by softening and diffus- 
ing the light, and eliminating harsh 
shadows. It is just as essential that 
glare be eliminated in a store as it 
is on a highway at night. We all 
know that driving against the bright 
headlights of an on-coming car re- 
duces our ability to see, in spite of 
the fact that there is considerably 
more light on the road. The same 
thing holds true, to a lesser degree, 
in a store where glaring light 
sources are present. Glare also is 
annoying and has a tendency to put 
the customers in an irritable frame 
of mind. Light should be distributed 
to eliminate sharp contrasts. Light- 
ing fixtures too far apart, or of im- 
proper design, will cause a wide va- 
riation of intensity, which means 
that some merchandise is shown at 
a great disadvantage. 

Experiments with display case 
lighting, lighting over necktie racks, 
etc., have definitely proven that sales 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Goods That Will Go 


Tuesday Afternoon Discussion on Relative Merits of 
Handling Stock Investment on Turnover Basis or on 
Premise Of Handling Everything. Consideration Given 
to Net Return Based on Frequency of Demand and Net 
Margin Available. The Relation of Stock Carried to Store 
Traffic and the Importance of Store Location in Deter- 
mining Stock Control. The Problem of Strictly Inactive 
Stock Investment. 


Questions By 





Cc. G. GILBERT 


Oregon, III. 
N.R.H.A. Vice-President 


Quest1on—The unsuitableness of 
some goods that get into hardware 
stores and the way too much of 
it sticks to the shelves and tables 
make it seem that little more con- 
sideration could have been given to 
buying it. So I will ask you to name 
the considerations that should deter- 
mine the selection of stocks for the 
retail hardware store. 

ANsweER—Salability should be the 
paramount consideration always. 
Needs and desires of the trading 
area and the buying power of your 
customer are fundamental. Possible 
volume of the sale of the item and 
whether or not your competition is 
selling a similar item in volume 
should also be considered. I do 
not believe that present day mark- 
ups justify pioneering of very many 
items. 

Customers should be carefully 
studied as to their changing wants 
and stocks of goods varied to suit 
their wishes. Prices on all merchan- 
dise should be comparable to those 
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of your competition. If price can- 
not be met (quality always consid- 
ered) we usually do not stock the 
item. 

Question—You have enumerated 
a very reliable set of factors for 
guiding the hardware man in select- 
ing his stocks but before the dealer 
can use them they must be reduced 
to some practical form for applica- 
tion. Can you describe a workable 
method of determining or estimating 
the salability of goods? 

Answer—Checking lists are now 
furnished by several jobbers, list- 
ing items every store should stock. 
Prices indicated are in line with 
the retail prices of the chain stores. 
How many more similar items of 
different price range you buy should 
be governed according to your cus- 
tomers’ wants and buying powers. 

These checking lists are supposed 
to be changed each month when our 
competitors make changes (other- 
wise than sales prices) and these 
prices are determined by buying and 
shopping all large retail chain out- 
lets. We shop these outlets in our 
own town and govern our local 
prices. 

Chains use checking lists in their 
stores and also in their buying. If 
a chain features an item, nine times 
out of ten, I find that item sells. For 
staple items carried in stock all the 
time a stock control record is useful 
to show both time and volume of 
sales by items. As to new items, 
I know no definite answer. It must 
be pure estimate based upon your 
acquaintance with your customers 
and what they probably would be 
interested in. 

Question — For years hardware 
stores have taken pride in their com- 
plete stocks. “Everything in hard- 
ware” has been a favorite store slo- 
gan. We should like to hear your 
judgment and experience as_ to 
whether this tradition is consistent 
with soufd merchandising today, in 


Answers By 





RALPH O. DAVID 


Logansport, Ind. 
Past Pres. Ind. Assn. 


view of the practice of syndicate 
stores and other competitors to limit 
their stocks to fast selling items? 

ANnsweR—This question is very 
debatable and good argument can 
be furnished in either case. We don’t 
believe in the old tradition of “com- 
plete stocks.” We confine our stock 
in most cases to numbers and sizes 
that our chain competitors stock in 
our town. We began changing our 
ideas about five years ago and I 
think our turnover on fast selling 
items is more profitable. We like 
store traffic and lots of it and limit- 
ing stock enables us to sell some 
items at a close margin and still 
make the item profitable. 

Question—You have just said 
that in the past five years your ideas 
have changed so that you now try 
for a profit by means of limited lines, 
short margin on some items and fast 
turnover. Please comment further 
as to your judgment of the impor- 
tance of turnover. 

ANSWER—We believe from our ef- 
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forts in that direction that turnover 
is the answer to present-day mer- 
chandising conditions. In striving 
for turnover we keep our investment 
per item at the minimum, goods are 
always fresh and stocks clean and 
inviting to customers; in short, the 
merchandise is generally more sal- 
able. We don’t allow goods to stay 
around the store for a long time and 
become shelf-worn. We buy closely 
in keeping with sales, spreading in- 
vestment over the largest possible 
number of popular items. This 
extends the store’s appeal to larger 


WILLIAM MOORE 
Detroit, Mich. 


Delivered Invocation 


numbers of customers and induces 
customers to visit the store oftener. 
We figure that a multitude of small 
profits is better than larger but 
fewer profits. 

Question—If your ideas and op- 
erating practices with respect to 
turnover have changed within the 
past five years, then I take it that 
previously you ran your store along 
the old-fashioned methods of slow 
stockturn, which still prevails in 
most hardware stores. Your experi- 
ence evidently has convinced you of 
the advantage of emphasizing turn- 
over. 

Association studies over a number 
of years have not shown that store 
profit increases proportionately with 
rapidity of turnover. As you have 
shifted your practices you doubtless 
discovered the things which inter- 
fere with profitable turnover. Will 
you enumerate those impediments? 

ANswer—Our principal impedi- 
ment to profitable turnover is to get 
the right price to be competitive at 
a profit to ourselves. To get the 
right price we often have to buy 
larger quantities than we need. 

Another difficulty is to get our 
customers to shop around in our 
store and buy additional items as 
freely as they do in the dime store. 
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Location of store can be a serious 
impediment to turnover. Heavy 
hardware lines are another impedi- 
ment to turnover. 


W. B. MARTIN 


Mansfield, Ohio 
Retiring from N.R.H.A. 
Board of Directors 
Due to Ill Health 


QueEstion—lIn addition to the im- 
pediments which you have named, 
there is another which, I believe, 
contributes very largely to the low 
rate of stockturn generally prevail- 
ing in hardware stores. It is that 
of continuing to carry in stock mer- 
chandise for which the demand has 


definitely passed. Often these are 
items that for a period sold very ac- 
tively, causing the dealer to stock up 


generously. Then, when demand 
drops off or dies entirely, the dealer 
is left with a lot of money tied up. 

How may the dealer know when 
goods are no longer profitable to 
stock? 

ANSWER—The first part of my an- 
swer to this question would be to 
repeat what I said earlier, namely, 
that a stock control/record, properly 
designed and faithfully kept, will 
show the time and amount of sales 
of various items. If the dealer has 
the facts before him in visible form 
he will surely know when an item 
has ceased to sell. Then it will be 
up to him to take appropriate action. 
If it is seasonable merchandise per- 
haps he can afford to move it out of 
display until it is again in season. 

If it is a non-seasonal item and if 
it appears unlikely that there will 
ever be a revival of demand for it, 
then the best course is to get rid of 
it by closing out at the best price it 
will bring. He can then reinvest his 
money in something that will turn 
profitably. In our own business we 
make it a point to keep close watch 
on the turnover rate and whenever 
a line or items drop below what we 
consider a fair rate of turn we get 
rid of the goods and call it quits. If 


we know it we don’t waste our time 
and space with dead stock or loafers. 

Question—The other side of the 
question of outmoded merchandise, 
of course, is that of new goods com- 
ing into the market. Here, I be- 
lieve you will agree, is another 
decided weakness of the hardware 
dealer in that he does not know 
about or fails to properly appreciate 
new items while they are still new. 
He is apt to learn about them or be- 
come impressed with their sales pos- 
sibilities by noting their sale in 
other stores and by the time he gets 


HUGH F. McKNIGHT 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Past Pres. N.R.H.A. 


them into stock these other stores 
have reaped the richest of the har- 
vest, leaving only meager gleanings 
for him. Will you discuss for the 
congress the sources of information 
available to the hardware retailer 
respecting new merchandise? 

Answer—The information on new 
goods is too much neglected. Manu- 
facturers having new merchandise 
expect the jobber to show it, but 
like a hundred other things, this has 
been neglected, in spite of the fact 
that jobbers’ salesmen are possibly 
carrying more samples with them 
now than at any other time. 

Trade papers show new items. 
Several jobbers are now having 
dealer groups come to the house 
about every 90 days and new goods 
of all kinds are shown. I think that 
this is one of the best ideas recently. 
The exhibits at our state hardware 
conventions should be a very satis- 
factory source of information re- 
garding new goods. 

I have attended the houseware 
show in Chicago for the past few 
years also and find this to be a 
good place to learn about new mer- 
chandise. With experience, study 
and keeping his eyes and ears open 
the hardware man can pretty well 
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find out what his trade will probably 
care for. And when he brings new 
goods into the store he must not 
hide it away somewhere or expect 
it to do its own shouting. He must 
display it and let the world know 
he has it. New goods, properly fea- 
tured, can be made the life of the 
store to attract that flow shoppers 
which every store needs. 


QuesTion—In your first answer 
you named price as one of the deter- 
mining influences in the selection of 
merchandise. Will you tell us now 
what factors determine the price at 
which the dealer shall sell his goods 


N. E. GIVEN 
Bemidji, Minn. 
Past Pres. N.R.H.A. 


and, knowing that price, how the 
dealer should calculate the price at 
which he can afford to buy? 


AnswerR—I think that our com- 
petitors, the syndicate stores, deter- 
mine the price. Theirs are the stores 
we shop. Certainly we can’t ask 
consumers to pay us more than the 
price at which they can buy the 
same or a comparable item over the 
counter at some other store down 
the street. I then try to buy the 
items by deducting from the local 
competitive price at retail a margin 
percentage sufficient to cover over- 
head and net a fair profit. Under- 
stand I said I try, I don’t always do 
it. Maybe some of you can. 


Question—lIn connection with the 
subject of buying, for other con- 
siderations as well as that of price, 
there has been much pro and con 
argument as to concentrating pur- 
chases with a limited number of 
sources. What, in your judgment, 
are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of such concentration? 


ANSWER—We believe in concen- 
tration and if the sources of supply 
are the right kind I think that is 
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the better way. After you have 
given them all of the business I 
find they are interested in our prob- 
lems and generally are willing to do 
their part. If they are not willing 
we forget them and buy elsewhere. 

When we divide our wants among 
several sources our business is not 
worth much to any one. I traveled 
several years for a wholesaler and 
the buyers who believe they can get 
all the low prices from each one and 
never pay too much for anything are 
just kidding themselves. It can’t 
be done. 


Question — Your reference to 
your own experience as a traveling 
salesman for a wholesaler suggests 
the final question that I want to 


ask. That is, how can the services 
of traveling salesmen be utilized to 
best advantage by the merchant? 


ANSWER—Time spent by salesmen 
waiting is a waste which of course 
reflects in distribution costs. I think 
concentration of buying also helps 
this because the salesman should 
know what we stock and can often 
be waited on without loss of time. 
I try to see the supplier’s represen- 
tative quickly and naturally save 
my time as well as theirs. Sales- 
men should be of service by teach- 
ing the salespeople how to sell their 
merchandise better. Traveling sales- 
men’s ability to suggest table dis- 
plays of their merchandise better 
ideas of window display are always 
welcome. 





N.R.H.A. Protests Comments By 
S. Norvell in Hardware Age Article 


MONG the resolutions passed 
by the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association at the clos- 

ing session of its 37th annual Con- 
gress in Atlantic City, N. J., Thurs- 
day, July 23, 1936, is a protest ad- 
dressed to HarpwareE Ace. The 
resolution concerns a comment in 
the article by Saunders Norvell 
which appears in the July 16, 1936, 
issue of this publication regarding 
the recently passed Robinson-Pat- 
man Bill (see page 17). The reso- 
lution charges inaccuracy in connec- 
tion with this author’s comments 
about the participation of the hard- 
ware trade in the development of 
this legislation. The text of the res- 
olution follows: 


“With full respect to the author 
and the publishers it should be 
emphasized that the statement on 
page 17 of the July 16 issue of 
HarpwareE AGE, to the effect that 
‘while the hardware trade will 
largely benefit from this (the Pat- 
man) bill, it does seem strange 
that, as a trade, the hardware 
dealers have not put up an organ- 
ized concentrated fight for the 
passage of the measure. 

“This is inconsistent with the 
fact as to the part the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Associa- 
ion and its affiliated organizations 
had in the development of the leg- 
islation, and the elimination of 
undesirable sections; and it is the 
feeling of this gathering that such 


inaccurate statement should be 
corrected in the next issue of the 
publication.” 


Editor’s Note—It has been our 
policy to permit Mr. Norvell thé 
widest possible latitude in his ar- 
ticles, which must always be con- 
sidered in the light of personal ex- 
pressions by a competent and thor- 
oughly sympathetic outside observer 
of long and successful experience. 
None of his opinions are necessarily 
an expression of the policy or opin- 
ions of this publication, but are 
entirely his own. 








GEORGE M. GRAY 
Coshocton, Ohio 
Past Pres. N.R.H.A. 


Nominating Chairman 





Telling Customers 


Lack of Promotional Effort Means Lack of Business for 
Hardware Store. Advertising Appropriation for Average 
Store Should Range from 2% Up to 4% of Sales, Mr. 
Murray Tells Tuesday Afternoon Session. Promotional 
Work Must be Well Planned in Advance With the 
Job Definitely Assigned to Some One Who Will Follow 
Through Consistently. 


Questions By 


A. D. VAN DERVOORT 
Lansing, Mich. 


N.R.H.A. Director 


Question — Mr. Murray, you 
know that while those here may not 
be like that, a lot of them back 
home think that whenever peo- 
ple need hardware they will hunt 
up a hardware store and make their 
wants known, so they figure it is 
unnecessary for hardware stores to 
. advertise. 

At the outset, please tell whether 
such a belief is tenable and point 
some of the results of running a 
hardware store in keeping with such 
belief. 

ANSWER — Positively No! Con- 
stant addition of new items and 
specialties has made the modern 
hardware store very similar to a 
department store, and the same or 
better publicity, if possible, is neces- 
sary, and profitable. 

A hardware store may exist with- 
out promotional activity, but it 
would not expand or pay any worth- 
while profit. It is not only impor- 
tant to have a good store but we 
must “tell the world” we have it. 
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A hardware store without promo- 
tional activities would be like throw- 
ing a kiss to a girl in a dark room. 
We might know what we were try- 
ing to do but the girl would not. 
What is the use of conducting a 
good store if our potential customers 
do not know it? Who will tell them 
if we do not? A lack of intelligent 
“telling the consumer” will eventu- 
ally mean a lack of business. 

Question—Of course, no one ever 
got a kick out of throwing kisses in 
the dark, so will you turn on the 
light by naming and describing the 
various methods of sales promotion 
available to hardware dealers, and 
giving your impression of their rela- 
tive usefulness? 

ANSweR— 1. Advertising, news- 
papers and direct mail; 2. Show 
windows; 3. Inside displays; 4. In- 
telligent inside selling; 5. Aggres- 
sive outside selling; 6. Demonstra- 
tions; 7. Unique events; 8. Con- 
sumers’ schools; 9. Radio and tele- 
phone; 10. Moving and talking pic- 
tures. 

Newspapers are very good if com- 
plete coverage can be obtained at a 
reasonable price. If one or two 
newspapers do not give complete 
coverage, this kind of advertising is 
usually too expensive and direct 
mail will secure better results. 

To secure best results by direct 
mail, classified mailing lists are es- 
sential, such as lists of farmers, city 
people, orchardists, painters, me- 
chanics, truck gardeners, dairymen, 
etc. We can then hit the potential 
customer for a given article right 
on the spot, at a minimum of ex- 
pense. 

Manufacturers and jobbers will 
cooperate very nicely on a direct 
mail program, in many cases fur- 
nishing all or most of the material. 
A small advertising appropriation 
can be used most effectively by using 
the direct mail method. Value of 
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windows is too obvious to dwell 
upon. 

Interior store displays are very 
important. Chain stores do a much 
better job than the average inde- 
pendent. It will pay to visit the 
chains and use their well thought 
out plans. Inside selling must be 
intelligent and aggressive. Outside 
selling is necessary on larger value 
items and also profitable on most all 
kinds of merchandise. It is neces- 
sary to sell all of the time and when 
customers do not come to the store, 
we must go to the customer. Most 
people like to be sold; only a few 
like to buy. 

Demonstrations, consumers 
schools and unique events, such as 
Heating Week, Spring Opening, 
Baking Contests and Moving Dis- 
plays add to the consumers’ interest 
in the store and create buying de- 
sires. People like to buy at a busy 
store and usually shun a lonesome 
one. 

Radio, telephone and moving pic- 
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tures are valuable mediums of tell- 
jng the consumer, providing the cost 
is not excessive and local coverage 
is good. I am inclined to believe 
that talking movies will be one of 
the most potent advertising methods 
of the future. 

Quest1ion—How many or how few 
of these different methods an indi- 
vidual dealer can use will vary with 
his circumstances and his location. 
Can you suggest any ways by which 
a dealer might test them to find 
which are most suitable for him? 

ANSWER—It is very difficult to se- 
cure accurate knowledge of the 
effect of any particular form of ad- 
vertising. Perhaps direct mail adver- 
tising is the easiest to check for 
results. Keyed newspaper ads can 
also be checked. Many times an 
advertisement appears to be a dis- 
appointment but some months late: 
pays fine dividends. 

Advertising is not an exact sci- 
ence and therefore more fascinating. 
A successful method in the city may 
not work out in the country and vice 
versa. A good advertising man sur- 
veys his field carefully and experi- 
ments until he finds the logical ap- 
proach. Some never find it. Those 
who do are usually successful. 

Question—How much would you 
say a hardware dealer can afford to 
spend for promotional purposes? 

ANSWER—For a store that has not 
been doing a good advertising job, 
perhaps it would be necessary to 
spend up to 4 per cent of ‘sales for 
a short period. After that, increased 
volume and less sales _ resistance 
should bring the percentage down 
to 2 per cent. 

Question—If you were to make a 
list of what we might call regular 
activities for hardware store promo- 
tion, what would you include? 

ANSWER—Weekly or more fre- 
quent advertising by newspaper or 
direct mail, or both. At least one 
special sale, demonstration or 
unique event of some kind each 
month. Seasonable events, such as 
Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter 
with complete display and _ store 
changes at each season. Continu- 
ous solicitation inside and outside of 
the store from January first to De- 
cember thirty-first. 

Question—And if the dealer did 
all that he wouldn’t have much idle 
time. Then supposing he should re- 
ligiously stick to such a program of 
continual promotion; how far would 
he succeed in leveling out the sea- 
sonal valleys which ordinarily char- 
acterize hardware store sales? 

ANswer—It is difficult to make 
January and February sales com- 
pare favorably with May and June, 
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but intensive outside selling and 
good demonstrations will do much 
to help. Why not reduce the num- 
ber of inside salesmen during the 
slow months and add them to the 
outside selling force? Many items 
can be sold for future delivery dur- 
ing the slow season and while the 
sale will not be reflected in the 
month’s business, it will count at the 
end of the year. It is difficult for 
the hardware man to lay off help 
during the slow months, like the 
chain stores, so why not use them to 
get business? It is often surprising 
what they can do. 


=m, 


HERBERT P. SHEETS 
Managing Director 


N.R.H.A. 


hard- 


Question—How can _ the 
ware man best handle his promo- 
tional work as to planning in 
advance, preparing stocks and ad- 


vertising materials and assigning 
tasks so that everything moves along 
smoothly when the selling season ar- 
rives ? 

ANSWER—A good job always re- 
quires. a good plan. After a good 
plan, good execution. Sell the idea 
to the whole organization first. If 
you cannot convince them, you can- 
not hope to convince the public. The 
rest is a matter of detail, good pub- 
licity, with something worth publi- 
cizing. Divide up the work fairly 
and hold each one accountable for 
his end of the job. 

Do not be too ambitious at the 
start. If you make a success of a 
small event, the same principles will 
apply to a larger one. Always in a 
<pecial event, do more than you ad- 
vertise. If possible, make the public 
feel after the event is over that you 
did more than you promised and 
they will be sure to come again. 

Question — One of the sorry 
weaknesses often noted in hardware 
stores, and others, too, is that the 
sales people on the floor don’t know 
about what the store has advertised. 
Will you suggest a plan by which 


such situations are avoided and so 
that the personal selling in the store 
is tied up with the store’s publicity? 

Answer—When proof of news- 
paper advertisement or direct mail 
is received have the printer forward 
sufficient copies for all sales people 
and see that they are read. Store 
meetings are also a big help in se- 
curing proper coordination between 
advertising and salesmen. 

Question —In this process of 
keeping people told about the store 
you have mentioned having outside 
sales people and having inside sales 
people go out to sell according to 
organized program or specific as- 
signment at slack times in the store. 
How much good can be done for the 
store by the incidental contacts of 
proprietor and employees along with 
organized selling outside the store? 

AnsweR—People like to buy from 
those who like to sell. Most of us 
buy from those who try to sell us. 
The fellows that don’t try to sell 
us, never or very rarely get an order 
from us. If this is true, is it not 
important to let the public know we 
want to sell? By intelligent, human 
advertising? Asking for business 
whenever the opportunity presents 
itself? Having well planned and 
well executed inside and outside 
selling programs? Knowing what 
the customer needs and putting our 
store in position to supply the want 
perfectly and going after the busi- 
ness? Telling them we want to 
sell? 

Question—There is one related 
topic on which we'd like your opin- 
ion. In the selling of major ap- 
pliances, as in the selling of 
everything else of size on up to 
automobiles and houses, we have 
the trade-in practice. Taking trade- 
ins has developed to the point that 
advertismg of allowances has _be- 
come a feature of retail promotion. 
Please give us your views as to 
how the hardware store should han- 
dle trade-ins. 

ANnSweR—To ha‘ndle trade-ins 
profitably, we must either have or 
find the proper kind of mechanics 
to repair or rebuild so that the re- 
built item can be sold at a profit 
or at least at no loss. If this plan 
cannot be worked out, it is fre- 
quently possible to find a market 
either in second-hand shops or city 
outlets, which makes a specialty of 
this business and will pay a fair 
price. 

The mark-up on a trade-in propo- 
sition is usually high enough to ab- 
sorb some loss on trade-ins and if 
the used item is well handled by 
either of the above methods a very 
satisfactory net profit can be worked 

(Continued on page 75) 








Fortifying Customers Good Will 


Service Continues a Vital Factor With Hardw:re Stores 
and Customer Should Pay for and Not Abuse Service 
Facilities Made Available, Mr. Aikman Tells Wednesday 


Morning Session. 


Intelligent Handling of Guarantee 


Claims and Promises Will Help Eliminate Some Excessive 
Service Costs. Properly Conducted Service Department 
Leads to Many Extra Sales Through Information Obtained 
on Service Calls. 


Questions By 





E. W. PETERSON 


Florence, Wis. 


Past Pres. N.R.H.A. 


QuestTiIoN—For many years we 
have referred to the hardware store 
as a “service store,” thus distinguish- 
ing it from catalog house, syndicate 
and other non-service or limited ser- 
vice stores. We have claimed some 
additional merit for our establish- 
ments because they were service 
stores. We have frequently as- 
serted that because ours were service 
stores where the customer received 
some extra value along with the 
merchandise we were justified in 
charging somewhat higher prices. 

Perhaps we have over-played the 
story for the argument has some- 
times come home to plague us in 
recent years as our competitors have 
skimmed over service but have ener- 
getically stressed their claims of 
selling for less. Under this com- 
petitive fire, some of our hardware 
brothers have felt that it would be 
better to reduce or cut out service 
and operate more nearly like the 
opposition. 

At the outset, will you give this 
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congress your observations as to 
whether hardware stores have in re- 
cent years grown remiss as to their 
service responsibilities, and what 
their current responsibilities are, 
considering the large number and 
variety of appliances, sold by hard- 
ware stores which require mainte- 
nance service? 

Answer—Customers buying ma- 
jor appliances and other goods from 
retail hardware stores that require 
maintenance service should look to 
the hardware man to give them this 
service as the hardware man should 
be the person who knows this mer- 
chandise thoroughly and is able to 
take care of same over a period of 
years. Hardware stores in recent 
years have not given enough thought 
to the service responsibilities that 
attach to the sale of these major 
items. 

In a good many instances I have 
found that if customers could de- 
pend on a retailep for service the 
customer was willing to pay some- 
what higher prices for service mer- 
chandise if he was assured that this 
service was dependable in the fu- 
ture. Most every hardware man is 
servicing stoves, furnaces and like 
merchandise that were sold a good 
many years ago. 

Competitors in some _ instances 
have sold for less but each year I 
can see many customers who have 
had hard luck with service merchan- 
dise that they bought from competi- 
tors coming back to the hardware 
man for this type of merchandise on 
account of being assured of service. 
We find many sad experiences along 
this line and I believe that the hard- 
ware man is coming back strong. 
This type service store is bound to 
win out. I don’t think that a hard- 
ware store that is usually locally 
owned and locally managed could 
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HORACE P. AIKMAN 
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cut out service and operate more 
nearly like the opposition. 

The day of free, unlimited service 
is past. Some service does cost the 
merchant money. It is sort of a 
fixed expense similar to insurance 
and taxes and I believe it must be a 
part of his expenses. But in all 
instances, the merchant should 
charge for every type service after 
the guarantee time expires. 

Quest1on—We all know that it’s 
human nature to “ride a free horse 
to death”—or at least to the point 
of exhaustion. And probably much 
of hardware merchants’ weariness 
with servicing merchandise has re- 
sulted from excessive demands by 
customers who have remembered too 
well the glowing promises of ser- 
vice as made by store sales people 
in their enthusiasm to make the sale. 
What precaution would you recom- 
mend as to selling to avoid having 
the customer expect too much free 
service? 

Answer—No merchandise should 
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be guaranteed by the merchant-for 
Jonger than a year unless in the case 
of electric refrigeration or other 
major articles where the manufactur- 
ers’ nationally advertised guarantee 
is for a longer period. A merchant 
should never make statements in re- 
gard to merchandise or services 
guaranteed unless he can fully de- 
liver these guarantees and services 
and can afford to do so. On certain 
types of merchandise a limit of 
three months should cover the guar- 
antee and free service period. 

Customers sold correctly in the 
beginning will not expect the un- 
reasonable in free service if they 
have had explained to them the deal- 
er’s charges and terms. 

The present policy of large manu- 
facturers (especially refrigerators) 
in making long guarantees of their 
merchandise is radically wrong and 
is going to work considerable hard- 
ship on services. Also it has a ten- 
dency to increase the time of paying 
in some instances to a period of 
three years and longer, with the 
dealer holding the bag. 

If the hardware man will form 
a definite plan to make a regular 
charge on all services he will find 
pleasure in the service game and 
also profit. I cannot stress too strong- 
ly the foolishness of free service. 
Something for nothing is not appre- 
ciated. 

QuestTIoN—We can all remember 
well, if not favorably, the old-time 
shop that was operated ih connec- 
tion with the hardware store—usu- 
ally at a loss. Will you give us your 
opinion as to why these shops have 
generally been discontinued, and 
state your observation as to the ef- 
fect upon the sales progress of the 
hardware store? 

ANsSweR—Due to high compensa- 
tion insurance rates many hardware 
store shops have been discontinued. 
Also due to the fact that practically 
all items that were formerly made 
in tin shops can now be bought as 
cheaply, ready-assembled so that 
most any ordinary mechanic can in- 
stall same. This has caused the hard- 
ware man to curtail the service de- 
partment of his store. 

Those stores that have discontin- 
ued tin shops and plumbing shops 
have a great many times felt the loss 
of this type of business. At the 
same time, other stores carrying 
very complete lines of plumbing ma- 
terials, roofing materials, etc., and 
catering to the new type mechanic 
or handy man who is able to make 
these installations have benefited 
from the change. 


I believe that any shop, tinning 
or plumbing, operated efficiently will 
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make a profit and also bring many 
additional sales on account of these 
important services. There are large 
possible volume sales to be had by 
the stores that operate shops. The 
success of any shop is due entirely 
to the efficiency of the man in 
charge of laying out the work and 
figuring the contracts. 

Question—More and more labor- 
saving and other mechanical appli- 
ances are being added to the equip- 
ment of farms and homes. This is 
likely to go on as rapidly as house- 
holders find the means to satisfy 
their desires for modern methods. As 
a consequence of some of the gov- 
ernment programs, as rural electri- 
fication, the rate of expansion may 
be stepped up. As you see it, what 
does all this mean to the hardware 
merchant as to the matter of service? 

ANSWER—The expanding of me- 
chanical appliances on farms and in 
homes affords a big increase in the 
opportunity for service activities by 
hardware stores. This applies to 
mechanical refrigerators, power 
water pumps, washing machines, 
power units, air conditioning, etc. 
It not only means an opportunity for 
service but a large increase in sales 
of appliances. 

I really believe that the majority 
of hardware stores are not fully 
aware of the great potential sales 
volume that will develop in the near 
future by this expansion of mechan- 
ical appliances in farms and homes. 
It is my opinion that if hardware 
stores will lay out a real program 
of service and sales and prepare 
their business places for these future 
sales on account of these new con- 
ditions, all will benefit in a big way. 
Foundations must be laid now—not 
when this all gets into full swing. 

QuestTion—You have already in- 


dicated some of the lines in which 
there are enlarging opportunities for 
the hardware merchant. Will you 
specify further and describe to the 
congress some of your experiences 
in servicing such goods? 

ANSWER—Service is very impor- 
tant in the following lines which are 
generally sold by hardware stores: 
Radios, refrigeration (including 
milk cooling), electric pumps and 
water systems, milking machines, 
stove service (including bottled 
gas), separators, bicycles, and awn- 
ings. 

Servicing oil burners is an exam- 
ple of the importance of these ser- 
vices and with our experience along 
this line, it is interesting to note 
the different type of service which 
we have been called upon to render 
during a short time. 

Remembering that the first three 
months of the year are usually the 
slow months for service, during a 
period from January 1 to June 18, 
1936, or a period of 54% months, we 
had the following number of calls: 

January 1 to June 18 


Total number of calls made 185 


Total amount of labor $304.95 
Total of parts sold . $325.25 


Making revenue for same $630.20 
Calls divided as follows: 


Refrigeration ...... 52 
adie: ©: 5.2 Aon 78 
Electrical ... 33 
Pumps .. 22 

185 


The heaviest period of our ser- 
vice is in the summer and _ fall 
months. I know of one service de- 
partment with one man that took in 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Surveying the Field 


Competition Gives Business Its Needed Zest, Mr. Redd 
Tells Wednesday Morning Session. 


Reviewing Modern 


Day Competitive Factors Which Hardware Men Face. 
Hardware Dealers Should Study Their Competitors’ Meth- 
ods Instead of Merely Complaining. Says Price Dispari- 
ties Faced by Hardware Trade Not as Great as Imagined 
But Competitors Often Make Better Presentation of Their 
Price Story Creating Favorable Impression. Cites Several 
Outstanding Examples of Short Margins Faced and of 
Price Discriminations. 
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ALBERT D. MARTIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Vice-Pres., N. Y. Ass’n 


Question—Will you please state 
what you think should be the atti- 
tude of the hardware merchant to- 
ward competition? Should he regard 
it as an evil which ought to be 
extinguished or restricted by legis- 
lative or other artificial means, or 
should he view it as a challenge 
continually demanding his best ef- 
forts in the service of the public? 

ANswerR—It is human nature to 
value any prize in proportion to the 
effort required to gain it. Competi- 
tion in our business life is that ele- 
mental factor by which man _ has 
always found living and accomplish- 
ing to be interesting and worth his 
while. 

Man’s desire for competition, to 
match his skill against that of his 
fellows, expresses itself in his 
games, whether he participates in 
person as on the tennis court or 
the golf course or by proxy as in 
the baseball bleacher or the golf 
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gallery. Or it may express itself in 
competition with Nature and her 
creatures in hunting or fishing, 
mountain climbing or sailing the 
seas. Wherever he is and whatever 
he does, man exerts himself in con- 
test of some sort. 

If competition were removed from 
business, business would lose its zest 
entirely; lacking that which tries 
the mettle of men, it would degrade 
to a level of monotony, dull and 
deadly, without hope of gain or risk 
of loss to spur us on. 

Certainly we should not want 
competition extinguished or re- 
stricted. All that any man wishes 
is that the rules of the game be fair 
and kept so, that no competitor shall 
have any advantage which is not 
equally available to others. 

It is the ambition of every mer- 
chant worthy of the name to give 
his community as good and economi- 
cal service as is provided by any 
other store, anywhere. 

Question—To get this subject of 
competition into everyday, tangible 
terms which we can consider some- 
what concretely, please tell us of 
what hardware retailers’ competition 
consists, both as to other commodi- 
ties, services or interests which 
compete for the consumers’ dollar 
and as to other agencies which han- 
dle hardware. 


Answer—The high standards of 
living of which our country boasts, 
making merchandise easy to buy 
with long-time payment plans for 
items of large (and sometimes 
small) unit value, have brought 
many things into competition with 
the old-time farming, housekeeping, 
carpentering and other working im- 
plements which composed the hard- 
ware stocks of yesterday. 
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Education by newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio has been added to 
the easy-payment plan of possessing 
to cause the masses of our people 
to want and to expect to have things 
formerly considered luxuries for 
the rich. Good homes, good clothes, 
automobiles, radios, electrical labor- 
saving and luxury appliances have 
become the portion of our common 
people. 

Only by handling some of these 
goods for more abundant living can 
the hardware man hope to operate 
profitably; to stick to strictly hard- 
ware items according to ancient 
definition would lead to a fatal re- 
striction of business activity. 

Along with his necessarily 
broader interest in terms of goods 
the hardware merchant finds a con- 
stant increase in competition from 
other outlets which consider staple 
hardware items as bait to use as 
window leaders and otherwise as 
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trade-pullers. I refer to variety and 
other chain stores, mail order stores, 
drug stores, department stores and 
grocery stores. 

In recent years we have seen spe- 
cialty shops galore spring up to bid, 
also, for consumers’ patronage on 
the same kind of goods we carry. 

The mail order catalog continues 
to be a vigorous competitor, particu- 
larly in rural areas. And growing 
up in small towns and cities alike. 
already handling tremendous quan- 
tities of farm supplies and _petro- 
leum products, are the consumer 
cooperatives, a form of competition 
having an increasing amount of 
government aid and encouragement, 
and one worthy of serious study. 

Good roads add to the competitive 
problem of the small town merchant 
whose customers find modern high- 
ways and automobiles an ever easier 
means of visiting larger cities with 
their big stores and greater vari- 
eties of stock from which to make 
selections. 

QuEsTION—You have pictured a 
rather complex competitive situation 
and have given the impression that 
it is growing more so. Can you tell 
us in a brief, simple way what the 
hardware retailer should and can do 
to keep himself informed about all 
this competition, so that he can pro- 
ceed intelligently to devise his own 
program? 

ANSWER—To know as much as 
possible about his competition is the 
first step for the hardware man who 
really means to do something about 
it. How a man can expect to stay 
in business these days without keep- 
ing himself informed about his com 
petition is more than I can under- 
stand. Yet I know that many hard- 
ware dealers go along ostrichlike, 
keeping their heads hidden inside 
the four walls of their own stores, 
apparently believing that if they re- 
fuse to look at the storm it will 
miss them. 

These few simple things that any 
retailer can do will help greatly to 
master the situation: First, study 
diligently the advertising in his locai 
newspaper and in newspapers from 
other towns and cities which serve 
his community, to see what merchan- 
dise is being offered, the prices as 
well as descriptions. Then he should 
compare his own merchandise and 
advertising to see whether it stacks 
up favorably. 

He should visit competing stores, 
not only in his own town, but in 
neighboring towns, note their mer- 
chandise, their prices and _ their 
manner of display. This is a thing 
that most hardware dealers seem re- 
luctant to do. The few who do fol- 
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low such practice report most help- 
ful results. There is nothing to be 
lost and much to be gained. Even 
the syndicate store managers are 
quite human like ourselves, once we 
get acquainted with them. 

No hardware store office is com- 
plete without the big mail orde: 
catalogs, and their supplementary 
advertising, as circulars, flyers, etc. 
Every hardware merchant should 
have these merchandising Bibles on 
his desk and they should be much 
thumbed and intelligently studied. 
They not only tell you what to sel! 
and give a guide as to pricing but 
are filled with selling talks that 
work by mail and which may be 
studied to advantage by retail store 
salespeople. 

QuEstTIonN —I was interested in 
your comment that hardware dealers 
are reluctant to visit competitors’ 
stores and see what they are doing, 
and how. This reluctance can’t be 
due to the physical exertion or 
financial cost of making such visits 
so it must be rooted in some deeper 
cause. This congress would like to 
hear you discuss the mental charac- 
teristics which you consider neces- 
sary in approaching the competitive 
problem and making an effective ef- 
fort toward its solution. 

ANSWER—I would rate mental at- 
titude first in order of importance 
because mental attitude is the main- 
spring to the individual’s actions. If 
it is not right, nothing effective is 
likely to be done. 

To view objectively those matters 
in which we have long been active 
and which are of vital concern is a 
most difficult undertaking, yet a 
solution or even an understanding 
of our problems often depends upon 
an appreciation which is possible 
only from a detached viewpoint. 
Have you ever tried to see your own 
store as others see it—to look at it 
in the same outside, critical way 
that you look at otner stores? 

Did you ever try to walk into 
your store some morning and view 
it as a profit opportunity—not a 
gamble or a grind, but a fascinating, 
interesting, challenging occupation 
promising to yield a profit in pro- 
portion to the effort and thinking 
you put into it? An open mind that 
can see your own store as you see 
others, that can see its defects and 
its strong points without prejudice 
or excuse, is a most useful equip- 
ment for the hardware merchant. 
Only with such equipment can we 
rout those enemies within—indif- 
ference and lethargy—which are 
greater obstacles to progress than 
is the opposition without. 

Question — For discussion pur- 


poses, the competition which con- 
fronts hardware retailers in the 
form of other outlets whose stocks 
parallel those carried by hardware 
stores can probably be divided 
under these five topics: (1) mer- 
chandise, (2) prices, (3) store ar- 
rangement and display, (4) promo- 
tional methods and (5) _ personnel 
and salesmanship. With respect to 
each of these how does the hardware 
‘tore rate competitively ? 

ANswer—Commenting on_ these 
five points in the order which you 
have named them, I should say: (1) 
Comparison of merchandise in in- 
dependent hardware stores and in 
other stores with which it competes 
shows: 

(a) Excessive stocks of unwanted 
items and at the same time inade- 
quate stocks of wanted seasonable 
items, due to unbalanced or unsci- 
entific buying, perhaps because of 
too much competition between 
wholesalers and wholesalers’ sales- 
men. This condition exists to only 
a minimum degree, if at all, in other 
stores, 

(b) Too much variation in mer- 
chandise and duplication of lines. 
Perhaps accounted for by the same 
reasons. The hardest lesson, seem- 
ingly, for a hardware retailer to 
learn is that his individual taste is 
unimportant in the selection of stock 
for his store. A chain store will 
operate hundreds of stores in all 
parts of the country with 60 or 75 
per cent of the merchandise cen- 
trally selected—exactly alike in all 
the stores. The buying public likes 
it and buys it. In contrast, just note 
the variations in staple merchandise 
in independent stores in the same 
town or only a few miles apart. 

(c) Too little regard for popular 
price itéms and too much. catering 
to high quality, high price items. In 
many farming communities hard- 
ware stores carry only high priced 
tools and housewares when the ma- 
jority of the people’ we:.t something 
less expensive and still satisfactory, 
even if not top quality. Other stores 
closely regard customers’ wishes and 
cater to them strictly. 

(2) Price differences between 
hardware stores and their competi- 
tors, with all the disparities that we 
can find, are not nearly so great as 
they seem. The seemingly great dif- 
ference results from a general im- 
pression created by the clever pric- 
ing by our competitors, which few 
hardware dealers understand. By 
pricing closely on staple, fast mov- 
ing items, on which the price has 
been more or less established in the 
minds of consumers, our competitors 
make it appear that the hardware 
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store is generally high priced, when 
as a matter of fact there are hun- 
dreds of items on which prices are 
comparable and in many cases the 
hardware store is lower in price. 

(3) After all that has been said 
about arrangement and display, and 
with all the improvement that has 
been made in recent years, the aver- 
age hardware store in this respect 
is still at a disadvantage in compari- 
son with competing outlets. Other 
stores are cleaner, better lighted, 
have far better window trims, better 
interior arrangement and display. In 
other stores related items are shown 
together, to induce shoppers to buy 
more. Displays are always interest- 
ing, frequently changed to maintain 
store traffic. Talking cards and price 
tickets on all merchandise help cus- 
tomers to buy what they came for 
and lead them to buy numerous ad- 
ditional items as well. 

(4) Forehandedness is extremely 
important in merchandising promo- 
tion and the hardware store’s com- 
petitors are artists in anticipating 
consumers’ demand and timing their 
promotion to be there first with 
their offerings. They plan their sell- 
ing events and prepare their promo- 
tional materials weeks, sometimes 
months, in advance. Seasonal mer- 
chandise is out on display while it 
is still news to the consumer and in 
some cases much of it is sold before 
the same item is even displayed in 
the hardware store. 

Special selling events are staged 
at regular times, as clearance sales, 
Clean Up and Paint Up sales, after- 
inventory sales, house furnishing 
sales and others. All are scheduled 
to appeal to the customer in accord- 
ance with a seasonal activity and 
often the whole aspect of the store 
is changed for these special events. 

Many hardware stores, on the 
other hand, go on and on, looking 
always the same, month after month 
throughout the year. Customers are 
never led to look upon them as 
places where any particular activity 
occurs. 

(5) Selling of hardware requires 
trained salespeople —men and 
women who have a good knowledge 
of the merchandise. As a class, 
hardware store salespeople are 
highly paid and I believe most of 
them are fairly well informed. I 
certainly should not hesitate to 
match their selling ability against 
that of syndicate store salespeople. 

But the hardware store salespeo- 
ple labor under the handicap which 
I have just described. Because the 
business is not hitting on all cylin- 
ders, maintaining an appearance of 
stir and activity and attracting shop- 
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pers into the store, these salespeople 
do not have a sufficient flow of 
shoppers upon whom to exercise 
their selling talent. 

Question—In three of the five 


points, namely in merchandise 
stocks, arrangement and display and 
promotional methods, you have rated 
the hardware store as comparing 
unfavorably, at at least as being 
less effective, than its competitors. 
As to prices, you think the difference 
between the hardware store and 
others is not as bad as the others 
by their clever pricing make it ap- 
pear to be, while on the point of 
salesmanship you rate the hardware 
store salespeople as equal or better 
but handicapped by lack of effec- 
tive promotion to bring shoppers 
into the store. Will you now tell 
the congress what you believe the 
retailer might do to improve his situ- 
ation with respect to each of these 
competitive factors? 

ANSWER—There is no good reason 
why the independent hardware mer- 
chant, living among his customers; 
in fact, a neighbor of them; know- 
ing their circumstances and living 
habits, cannot understand their 
needs and wants quite as well as 
any syndicate headquarters which 
knows these same people only as 
impersonal sales figures on store re- 
ports. The difference lies in the fact 
that the syndicates handle their 
merchandise selection systemati- 
cally, with their information organ- 
ized and recorded, whereas the local 
dealer by his very closeness and 
familiarity fails to see their buying 
as business statistics needing to be 
recorded and studied. All the ad- 
vantage is on his side but in most 
cases lies neglected by his disin- 
clination to keep a few needed rec- 
ords which he could combine with 
his personal acquaintance to outdo 
any syndicate operator. 

It would seem to be a very 
thoughtless retailer who doesn’t 
learn that he cannot set prices. 
Competition does that for him, and 
it is his business to be awake and 
know what the prices are. No re- 
tailer, regardless of size, will ever 
be able to meet competition on 
every item he sells, or would like 
to sell. But a thorough and con- 
tinual knowledge of his competition, 
a consistent study of his supply 
sources, together with the coopera- 
tion he should have from his sup- 
plier, will or should go far toward 
correcting some of the existing price 
troubles. 

You can’t take the modern store 
away from Mr. and Mrs. Customer. 
They have seen it, shopped in it, and 
they like it. And liking it, they’re 





going to have it. If the hardware 
retailer fails to furnish it for them 
they'll go to someone else who does 
provide it. 

To sell modern appliances and 
other merchandise to modern cus- 
tomers, the hardware store must be 
as modern as the age—or pass out 
as a has-been. 

Many of the promotional events 
and methods such as other types of 
stores use, for example, January 
sales of housewares, spring Paint 
Up and Clean Up campaigns, sport- 
ing goods sales, harvest sales, anni- 
versary sales, etc., could be used to 
equal advantage and profit by the 
hardware store. 

Dealers might put to more effec- 
tive use the promotional material 
furnished them by manufacturers on 
special agency lines, and on special 
assortment of merchandise sold by 
jobbers. 

Usefulness of much carefully pre. 
pared material is lost through fail- 
ure of dealers themselves to utilize 
it, after it is placed in their hands. 

Along with the urge to use avail- 
able aids, applying them as they 
may be fitted to individual situa- 
tions, I cannot too strongly empha- 
size the importance of advance plan- 
ning in the sale of seasonable mer- 
chandise. 

Such goods must be brought into 
stock and made ready for selling, 
and promoted and displayed before 
the time when it will be used. The 
old days when goods needed only to 
be in the store and to wait for cus- 
tomers to call as they might need 
them are past; now someone is ad- 
vertising and selling seasonable 
goods ahead of and in anticipation 
of the season and those who only 
stock and wait will find themselves 
still waiting with the stock when the 
season is over. 

Selling enthusiasm is contagious, 
once generated. But there must be 
a center whence it emanates. That 
is the proprietor. 

QuestTion—In your previous an- 
swer, you indicated certain points 
at which the independent retailer 
may properly expect cooperation 
from suppliers in solving the com- 
petitive problem. Will you expand 
your remarks somewhat on_ that 
topic by describing such coopera- 
tion? 

ANSWER—In the matter of mer- 
chandise selection and prices to 
meet competition, as well as in some 
promotional assistance, I believe the 
retailer has very good reason to ex- 
pect cooperation from his suppliers. 
While the retailer himself should 
know er find out the wants of his 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Trained tor Their Tasks 


Sales Force Most Important Factor in Retail Business, Mr. 
Van Ness Tells Wednesday Morning Session, Main- 
taining Reduced Selling Cost Is Not Accomplished by 
Reducing Salaries. Employees Must Be Carefully Se- 
lected and Properly Trained and Learn How to Handle 


Customers Properly Under All Conditions. 


Compensa- 


tion Must Be Determined by Performance on a Basis 
That Is Fair to Both Business and Employee. 


Questions By 





GEO. W. GREEN 


Long Beach, Calif. 
N.R.H.A. Director 





QueEstion—Will you state to the 
congress to what extent, in your esti- 
mation, the success of a hardware 
store today is due to the efficiency 
of its sales force, and when you 
think a sales force is efficient? 


AnsweR—I believe the efficiency 
of a sales force is the most impor- 
tant thing which concerns the oper- 
ation of the successful retail hard- 
ware store. The selling force is our 
contact with the public, the repre- 
sentation of ourselves, giving out the 
policies of the concern both in mer- 
chandise and in service. It is a 
dynamic force by which the store is 
very largely judged and the estab- 
lishment without a proper sales 
force is just as near bankruptcy as 
a store with insufficient capital. 

Our aim should be not to reduce 
selling salaries but to reduce the 
cost of selling and there is a vast 
difference here. Our sales organiza- 
tion should be judged by one thing 
only and that is results, and to a 
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large extent you and I as operators 
of the store can by effort and edu- 
cation change certain conditions and 
make an efficient selling organiza- 
tion. 

A store force is efficient when it 
can sell continuously at a profit to 
satisfied customers. The importance 
of our sales force demands mere 
attention than has been given it in 
the years gone by. Careful selec- 
tion of the employees is the mer- 
chant’s first task and his responsibil- 
ity thereafter is to maintain a con- 
sistent training of employees in a 
manner to help them help them- 
selves, and contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the business as a 
whole. 

QuEstTIon—You have said careful 
selection of employees is first task. 
What do you consider the principal- 
ities necessary to make an efficient 
selling force and one which may 
profitably be “trained for their 
tasks?” 

Answer—In the first place, I 
would demand as rigidly as possible 
in the individual salesman those 
qualities that are largely inherent in 
the individual without which it 
would be time wasted to endeavor to 
train for the task.” 

I would expect good character, 
ambition, education, confidence in 
self, enthusiasm, courtesy, neatness, 
good disposition. 

A salesman might produce for a 
time but if he is dishonest he be- 
comes worthless. He might have 
ambition, but if he hasn’t the faculty 
to get along with people he is soon 
worthless; if he hasn’t confidence in 
self he could be talked out of any- 
thing; if he hasn’t enthusiasm he 
can’t put the sale over; and every- 
where there should be courtesy al- 
ways, slovenliness never, and the 
value of a smile cannot be calcu- 
lated. 


Answers By 





J. A. VAN NESS 


Mason City, lowa 
Pres., Iowa Ass’n 


Question—Those are rather ex- 
acting specifications and a_ sales 
force made up exclusively of indi- 
viduals who measure to those re- 
quirements should be expected to 
develop into a most effective organ- 
ization. As you enumerated them I 
wondered in what, proportion of 
cases even the store owners could 
qualify. But having begun your 
description with such rigid qualifi- 
cations, let us continue it consistent- 
ly. Are there other essentials which 
you would specify? 

ANsweR— Yes, those qualities 
enumerated have nothing to do with 
the technical knowledge needed be- 
hind the counter. I would have 
each salesman know his goods and 
the kindred goods of competitors 
and I would have them know how to 
show and display merchandise. 

Showing merchandise to the cus- 
tomer is an art quite as truly as is 
mass displaying of merchandise. Too 
often do we minimize the value of 
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our goods by the way in which we 
handle them. 

Should we throw a fine mechanic’s 
tool on the counter as we would a 
pound of putty? Or should we not 
handle the item in such a manner 
and give it to our customer in a 
way that he feels it is worth more 
than we ask for it? 

I know a salesman who is so deft 
and smooth in handling a shot gun 
when showing it to his customer that 
its value is not only increased but 
the desire to purchase such an im- 
plement is doubled. I know a sales- 
man who handles a common T-hinge, 
showing the accurate fitting of the 
joint, so that it ceases to be a com- 
mon piece of steel and becomes a 
product of a real mechanic. I know 
another salesman who in showing 
a pocket knife to his customer opens 
it so easily and so quickly that it 
seems automatic in operation. Han- 
dle your gift items as though they 
were jewels and their appeal will 
be magnified. It is the showing and 
displaying of merchandise and the 
knowledge about the goods which 
probably should receive more atten- 
tion in the training and schooling of 
salespeople than any other factors. 


Question — You have mentioned 
qualifications, the importance of 
which none will dispute. Yet they 
are too much neglected in our stores. 
Would you say that adeptness in 
handling goods so as to glorify the 
item and enhance its value in the 
mind of the prospect is more neces- 
sary today than formerly? 

ANSWER—Yes, it is. The day has 
passed when old methods can be 
successfully used. We must keep in 
the procession if we are going to 
have the show. There is such a bid 
for the customer’s dollar today that 
all honorable efforts must be made 
to put our sales across. Strenuous 
sales methods, the methods of the 
syndicates, super store advertising 
both in press and by radio and the 
over-emphasized claims in specialty 
selling have made our extreme effort 
imperative. The women today are 
the large purchasers of merchandise 
and our merchandise must not only 
have style and eye appeal, but it 
must be presented to them to inten- 
sify these characteristics rather than 
allow them to appear less attractive. 

QueEstTion—You have mentioned 
competitors’ methods which the 
hardware store sales force needs to 
match in handling and presenting 
merchandise to prospective buyers. 
In advising salespeople of the com- 
petitive situation involved in selling 
is it wise to go farther and instruct 
them regarding margins and ex- 
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penses and their relationship to 
store profit? 

ANsSweR—This is rather a delicate 
question as some our friends would 
say that the average sales person 
has no conception of the cost of do- 
ing business; necessary overhead 
or the basis of a fair profit; that 
they do not know and will not be- 
lieve the cost and hazard of oper- 
ating a business. However, the in- 
telligent employee who expects to 
get somewhere in his calling I think 
is independent enough, fair-minded 
enough, and interested enough in 
his future and the future of the busi- 
ness to definitely study these phases 
of operation and in so doing I think 
his efficiency will be increased. 

When he definitely knows some- 
thing about margins, the technical 
pricing and arranging of goods he 
will be more interested in keeping 
the expenses down, the volume up 
and will have a clear idea of the 
why of certain store policies and reg- 
ulations. 


Quest1ion—What further may the 
proprietor do to lead the members 
of his sales force to have a deeper 
interest in the welfare of the busi- 
ness as a whole and individually to 
have greater respect for their jobs 
and confidence in themselves as im- 
portant cogs in the operation of the 
business ? 

Answer—By following some of 
the things I have already mentioned 
but to a large extent I think this 
confidence can be increased by the 
proper cooperation. 

Each employee should be respon- 
sible for certain tasks or certain 


functions of the store. Each sales- 
man should have a definite amount 
of stock to take care of for upkeep 
and arrangement. This applies to 
stock and display inside the store 
as well as window trimming. Do not 
be afraid to change duties at inter- 
vals among your employees; you may 
find that one who does a poor job 
in one department will do much bet- 
ter in another. Remember that quite 
often your best salesmen are not 
your best stock keepers. Observe 
your force closely; get the right 
man where he belongs, for his sake 
and yours as well. Certain employ- 
ees should be given the responsibil- 
ity of the volume of sales on vari- 
ous larger units. Call a unit what 
you will, a washing machine, refrig- 
erator, ironer, stove, set of harness, 
a paint job, a set of silverware—or 
any such large unit sale. 

The employee would not need to 
be the only seller of the article but 
that should be his specialty and re- 
sponsibility. Set a quota and help 
him make it. Help him get all the 
knowledge possible about his major 
item, let him shop his competition, 
let him suggest his plan of sales op- 
eration. 

If you can make your employees 
feel that they have been a real force 
and a real part of reaching a de- 
sired result their self confidence will 
be increased. Have them all work 
to a purpose not just “put in time” 
and if you and your salesmen can 
look back over the efforts and suc- 
cess to reach a certain goal with 
their help, progress has been made 
in cooperation. 





The famous net haul at Atlantic City. 
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Getting the Money 





Wednesday Morning Discussion Considers Strictly Cash 
Basis and the Urgency of Sound Credit Arrangements, 
Installment Selling Plans and a Basic Collection Policy for 
Retail Hardware Stores. With a Review of Methods Deal- 
ing with These Problems Which Have Been Successful 
With Many Hardware Stores. Importance of Having a 
Policy Stressed, and the Best Methods of Explaining Such 
Policies to Customers. 


Questions By 





A. MacFARLAND 


Wollaston, Mass. 
Vice-Pres. 
New England Assn. 


Question—C redit along with 
many other services has been taken 
for granted by our customers who 
have used it to excesses which have 
caused it to become an expense bur- 
den in these latter days of increas- 
ingly keen competition. We have 
seen the rise of the syndicate and 
other non-service or restricted ser- 
vice stores whose prices by reason 
of omitted services and other causes 
have cut under our own and em- 
barrassed us before our customers. 
This congress will be interested in 
your views as to whether a strictly 
cash policy is feasible for hardware 
stores generally, taking into account 
not only competition but also the 
fact that the customers of many, 
particularly of those in farming ter- 
ritory, receive their income by crop 
periods, and considering, too, the 
convenience of a charge account to 
customers as well as its cost to the 
store? 

ANSweER—It is my belief that a 
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firm which has been engaged in the 
hardware business for a long time, 
extending credit, would find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to switch to a 
basis of “cash only.” Customers 
long accustomed to buying on credit 
and paying when they please would 
be hard to convince of the need for 
a sudden determination by the mer- 
chant to demand cash on the barrel 
head with every purchase. Some 
doubtless would be offended to the 
point that they would discontinue 
trading, at least temporarily. A 
dealer thus established and consid- 
ering changing to strictly cash op- 
eration would have to include in his 
reckonings the probable loss of such 
patronage and be willing to forego 
it for the benefits which he sees as 
a consequence of cash selling. 

On the other hand, I believe that 
a new firm entering the hardware 
business could successfully estab- 
lish the cash selling plan because 
such a store’s clientele is all to be 
built and there is no disputing that 
the public believes it can buy more 
cheaply for cash. A new firm could 
capitalize this psychology without 
having to overturn long-established 
habits among its customers as in the 
case of an old firm. 

My suggestion—and I firmly be- 
lieve we must all come to it sooner 
or later—is to have two prices: Cash 
prices to meet those of the chain 
and cash competitors and charge 
prices for goods sold on credit. In 
such case, charge prices should 
probably average 10 per cent higher 
than cash prices. 

QuestioN—Please continue to out- 
line more fully what you would con- 
sider to be a sound credit policy for 
retail hardware stores? 

Answer—A sound credit policy, 
in my estimation, is one which by 
its terms gives proper recognition 


Answers By 





JOHN W. YOWELL 
Culpepper, Va. 
Pres. Va. Ass’n. 


to the cash buyer, the open-account 
customer and the installment cus- 
tomer. Terms decided upon as fair- 
ly distinguishing among these three 
classes of customers should be em- 
bodied in a statement by which they 
are openly, plainly and continuously 
made known to the store’s trade. 
The hardware dealer must know. 
of course, the terms available to his 
customers from his competitors, and 
avoid disparities which would react 
unfavorably upon him. If his ac- 
counting shows credit costs within 
his business to be higher than the 
terms for comparable service by 
other agencies, then he must seek 
the necessary internal correction 
which will place his costs on a com- 
petitive basis. Along with fair credit 
terms, and, in fact, playing a highly 
important part in creating them, is 
a courageous enforcement of policy. 
Question — Your last statement 
suggests the next question. What can 
the hardware dealer do to create the 
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habit of paying according to the 
store’s terms? 

ANSWER—Enforcement of terms, 
or, in other words, collection of ac- 
counts, begins at the time of sale or 
of opening account. A clear under- 
standing then between merchant and 
customer, backed by a very evident 
firmness which impresses the cus- 
tomer that you mean exactly what 
you say, goes far toward avoiding 
later lack of understanding and lax- 
ity in paying. 

To keep the customer reminded 
of the store’s terms after they have 
been clearly explained at time of 
sale or of opening account, terms 
should be imprinted on statements, 
as—“If paid in 10 days following 
presentation of statement you may 
deduct 5 per cent; in 15 days, 2 per 
cent; after that time, net.” This 
would be sufficient inducement for 
many customers to pay on the due 
date. 

Beginning not later than 60 days 
after date of statement, the store 
should send a suitable letter, repeat- 
ing the reminder with increasing 
sharpness at intervals of not more 
than 15 days, supplemented by tele- 
phone or other personal calls until 
action is obtained. Firmness in deal- 
ing with delinquents is of primary 
importance. 

Question—No one will dispute 
the importance of having a full and 
clear understanding as to credit 
terms at time of making the sale 
or of opening the account; but many 
would like to know how to have such 
an understanding with customers. 
Would you deem it wise, for exam- 
ple, to require applicants for open- 
account credit to sign written agree- 
ments embodying terms of the store’s 
credit? 

ANSWER—Many customers, I be- 
lieve, would take exception to a 
blunt requirement that they execute 
a written agreement to abide by a 
store’s credit terms. But the desired 
effect can be obtained by having 
and using printed credit application 
forms. On these would be questions 
to produce appropriate information 
regarding the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions for credit, which every cred- 
itor not only is entitled to know but 
which he most decidedly should have. 

The application form, of course, 
should be phrased so that the ap- 
plicant by signing it does agree to 
the terms. 

Customers are already somewhat 
educated to signing credit papers 
through the fact that they do this 
on all conditional sales contracts. 

QuEsTion—You mentioned a 
credit application form to use when 
opening accounts. What information 
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should the merchant require on such 
forms? 

ANSWER—E very applicant for 
credit, whether open account or con- 
tract, should be required to furnish 
information covering (a) full name, 
(b) residence address, (c) number 
of dependents, (d) name of em- 
ployer, (e) how long employed, (f) 
position occupied, (g) whether or 
not he owns his home, and (h) give 
three references, other places of 
business where he has credit. 

By adroit questioning, the mer- 
chant should learn also the extent 
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of the applicant’s credit obligations 
elsewhere and whether they are open 
account or installment. He should 
find out, too, from the applicant, 
and verified by the employer, the 
applicant’s approximate income, 
regularity of employment, and when 
income is received. 

And the credit references should 
be checked to learn the applicant’s 
habits of pay. Abiljty to pay is not 
always accompanied by willingness 
or the habit to do so promptly. The 
larger the line of credit to be ex- 
tended the more exhaustive should 
be the inquiry. In small towns, deal- 
ers are likely to know, or can readily 
learn from observation and inquiry, 
much about the living habits of cus- 
tomers; whether they keep within 
their means and are _ probably 
solvent. In larger centers where the 
personal acquaintance factor falls 
rapidly, nothing can substitute for 
a complete and systematic inquiry 
with all questions satisfactorily an- 
swered before the goods go out. 

QuEstTIoN—We would like to have 
your judgment as to the usefulness 
of installment credit. And while you 
are giving us that will you tell also 
what you would consider the smallest 
amount that should be sold on in- 
stallments, the least that may well 








be accepted as down payments and 
minimum amounts and maximum 
time for term payments? 

ANsweER—There is no question in 
my mind that installment selling is 
here to stay. Through years of use 
it has become ingrained in the buy- 
ing habits of American consumers. 
It has made it possible for them to 
enjoy many things which otherwise 
they could never have possessed and 
thus has been a device enabling pro- 
ducers and distributors to largely 
expand their operations. 

Hardware retailers should recog- 
nize that if they are to win their 
share of the business which is being 
handled in this manner they must 
offer their goods on like terms with 
others. At the same time, however, 
we must recognize that there is a 
limit as to merchandise value and 
as to payments below which it is un- 
reasonable from the standpoint of 
both merchant and customer to ap- 
ply installment terms. 

Generally speaking, I believe it 
would be wise for hardware dealers 
to adhere to the recommendations 
developed by a conference of finance 
companies interested in installment 
selling and financing of merchandise 
other than automobiles, in which 
conference our Association was rep- 
resented. They recommended mini- 
mum down payments and minimum 
monthly payments of $4.50 for all 
classes of merchandise. 

Question — You mentioned the 
minimum down payment and mini- 
mum monthly payments recommend- 
ed by the conference in which our 
Association was represented. This 
congress and the trade in general 
probably need to be reminded of 
those recommendations in detail. 
Will you give them to us, together 
with any remarks you may wish to 
make as to what you conceive to be 
sound terms for installment selling? 

ANSwER—Sound terms and prac- 
tice for installment selling, to my 
mind, would mean to get the largest 
possible down payment so that at 
the opening of the contract the 
buyer acquires a substantial equity 
in the goods. This will induce him 
to keep up his payments as a mat- 
ter of protecting his original outlay 
and what he owns because of it. 

Term payments should be de- 
signed to complete the transaction 
within a reasonable period, taking 
into account the total value of the 
merchandise and its useful life and 
providing that final payment shall 
occur long before the article is worn 
out. It is unnecessary for me to say 
that suitable carrying charges should 
be added to the cash price. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Keeping Cash Busy 


Wednesday Afternoon Discussion Deals With Methods 
Which Will Enable Hardware Merchants to Gain Maxi- 
mum Return for Their Cash Investment and the Use of 
Cash on Hand During the Business Year. Consideration 
Given to Service Stock Investment Necessary to Justify 
Place in Community Life Without Specific Regard to 
Cash Returns on Investment by Lines or Items. Element 
of Cost in Stock Investment as Related to Stock Turnover. 


Questions By 





H. M. THOMAS 


Creston, Iowa 
N.R.H.A. Director 


Quest1Ion—To begin our discus- 
sion, please give the congress your 
views, regarding the old and much 
discussed question of whether it is 
wise or unwise for the hardware 
store to carry in stock everything 
that customers are likely to want, 
however infrequently they may call 
for it? ; 

ANSWER—This is a very broad 
question, but my observation in the 
years I have been in the retail hard- 
ware business is that certain mer- 
chandise must be carried, if it per- 
tains to lines regularly stocked, even 
though it has very infrequent call. 

A hardware store that I am very 
intimately acquainted with has stoves 
sampled on the floor. This store 
discovered that the volume of sales 
is increased or decreased directly in 
proportion to the number of stoves 
that are on display. 

In a particular instance, a careful 
check-up showed that a certain num- 
ber of ranges were moving from six 
to twenty-five times faster than other 
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types and styles. It was then decided 
to eliminate all of the slow-moving 
ranges and only carry the fast-mov- 
ing ones. But it was quickly discov- 
ered that doing so destroyed the 
confidence of customers that they 
could buy any type or price of cook- 
ing appliance at this store. 

I believe this applies in a measure 
to a man’s entire stock. He must 
use discretion as to how much of 
slow sellers he must carry to secure 
the proper volume of business, in 
order to get the turnover in mer- 
chandise that is profitable. 

In checking over a hardware store 
which is successful, doing a large 
business and having records to prove 
the amount of merchandise sold in 
certain lines, I discovered that some 
items were turned as many as three 
times a week, and other items do not 
turn over once a year. Some not as 
much as once in fifteen years. 

The store’s owner told me he did 
not try to carry everything that the 
customers asked for, as that was a 
physical impossibility, but he did 
carry enough items to maintain his 
standard as a hardware distributor 
for his particular community. 

Question—When goods are car- 
ried continually in stock and are 
seldom called for by customers, so 
that items remain in the store per- 
haps for years, what costs are in- 
curred? 

ANSWER—The first cost to my 
mind would be that the goods would 
continually lose in value. Second, 
that they occupy space for which 
the merchant is paying rent. Third, 
the interest on the money invested. 
Fourth, it interferes with the re- 
placement by more modern and 
faster-moving merchandise. Such 
merchandise must eventually be 
moved, even if it has to be given 
away, to make space for merchan- 
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dise that really sells. Referring back 
to this successful hardware merchant 
—at inventory time he deducts 10 
per cent to 15 per cent from the 
original resale price of the merchan- 
dise in normal times and keeps this 
up at each inventory, until he reaches 
the point of the price where this 
merchandise does «sell. Then he re- 
places it with merchandise that will 
sell. 

Question—Can these. costs which 
you have enumerated be assessed 
against the slow-selling items which 
cause them and be covered by addi- 
tional mark-up, or must they be 
spread over the entire line? 

ANSWER—This additional cost to 
some extent can be charged to the 
slow-moving staple merchandise, 


such as cutlery, tools, etc., but when 
these slow-moving items have been 
accumulated on account of misjudg- 
ing the market in a given locality, 
it cannot be charged to these par- 
ticular items, but must be spread 
over the entire line. 
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Therefore, to hold this at a mini- 
mum, when one of these items is dis- 
covered, it should be sold as quickly 
as possible, to hold down the losses 
as much as possible. Otherwise, it 
would affect the store’s standing in 
competition with other retail outlets 
for the reason that it retards the 
merchant from putting in more mod- 
ern, up-to-date, quicker selling mer- 
chandise. 

Question—That is one side of the 
story. Suppose on the other hand 
that a dealer feels he ought to get 
better stock turnover and sets out to 
do it by buying in the smallest pos- 
sible quantities and skimps his stock 
to the point that he is often out of 
items that customers call for. What 
costs and losses occur then? 

ANSWER—When a store runs short 
on items it increases the cost of 
bookkeeping, through increased 
number of invoices; increases cost of 
time in placing orders, writing let- 
ters for the merchandise, and in 
continuously checking to find if cer- 
tain items are “out.” 

Losses that occur are—First, the 
profit on the lost sales. Second, the 
customer may go elsewhere and buy 
other items than the one called for. 
Third, the store gradually creates 
the impression that it does not carry 
much of anything in stock and 
through this loses its customers to 
stores that carry a better balanced 
line of merchandise. 


Question—So there are two sides 
and a store may err on the side of 
understocks. Will you tell us briefly 
the effects respectively of overstocks 
and understocks on volume, turnover 
and profits? 

ANSWER—Overstocks of merchan- 
dise slow down the turnover and in- 
crease the amount of deterioration 
of merchandise which must be re- 
flected in price markdown before it 
is moved. Overstocks also increase 
the general overhead of the store on 
account of floor space occupied and 
interest on the money invested. Un- 
derstocks cause loss in profits on 
sales that are not made, adverse im- 
pression made on the customer, time 
lost in trying to get the merchan- 
dise in a hurry, expenses incurred 
by ordering short shipments by 
L.C.L. freight, parcel post and ex- 
press. For a store located in the 
city, it means extra trips to the job- 
bing houses, more invoices to check, 
extra bookkeeping and keeping tab 
of additional invoices. 

QuesTion—Knowing as we all do 
the low average stock turnover in 
hardware stores, and knowing also 
that jobbers have long complained 
that hardware dealers buy in too 
small quantities and at too frequent 
intervals and require too many par- 


* cel post and other small shipments, 


it would seem that there is some 
defect in operating practice that is 
causing unbalanced stocks. What 


The general beach scene at Atlantic City, N. J. 


would you say is the principal ob- 
stacle to more profitable handling of 
retail hardware stocks? 

ANSWER—The average store to- 
day, as I see it, does not have com- 
plete enough information on how to 
control its business. Dealers do not 
know how much merchandise they 
have ordered that is not delivered. 
They do not know how much mer- 
chandise they have received in the 
last 30 days. They have no concep- 
tion of what merchandise is on hand 
in their stores, and how fast various 
items are moving. This results from 
the fact that they have no adequate 
bookkeeping and control records to 
keep their stocks complete, accord- 
ing to their financial condition and 
the need of their respective com- 
munities. 

QuEsT1IoN—What would be the re- 
sult if dealers could and would ac- 
curately maintain and at the same 
time limit merchandise inventory in 
accordance with sales? 

ANSWER—It would increase the 
rate of turnover, keep merchandise 
in more salable condition, goods on 
hand up-to-date, on account of the 
influx of new merchandise. At the 
same time, holding your inventory 
of merchandise up in keeping with 
the possibilities of the community 
should enlarge opportunities for 
sales. 

Question—In order to balance 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Living Within Our Means 


Thursday Morning Opening Discussion Devoted to 
Budgetary Problems Faced by Hardware Merchants with 
Full Realization That Only Net Profit to Be Realized 
Comes from That Part of Margin Left When All Expenses 
Are Paid. The Chief Elements of Cost Holding Down Net 
Return from Business Operations Are Payroll and Rent 
Absorbing as Much as 60 Per Cent in Many Studied Cases. 
Importance of Control on Expense Factors Without 
Lessening Essential Services Performed and Properly 
Expected of Hardware Stores. 


Questions By 





THOS. K. RUFF 
Columbia, S. C. 
N.R.H.A. Director 


Question—The necessity to live 
within our means no one will deny. 
yet we all know that for hardware 
retailers, as with all other enter- 
prises, it is a never-ending problem. 
Statistics show that there are always 
many in our craft who are losing 
money. At the bottom of the de- 
pression, in 1932, five out of six who 
reported to our annual survey 
showed losses. That was extreme, 
of course, for few business of any 
kind were in the black then. 

To get this matter before us in an 
organized manner, I am going to ask 
you first, Mr. Bonifield, to point out 
whence are derived the means within 
which the hardware retailer must 
operate his business and find his 
profit. 

ANSWER—Your question is rather 
elementary; the answer is well 
known to everyone in our audience. 
We recognize that our expenses must 
be paid and our profit, if any, netted 
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out of our margin. No business can 
go on for very long meeting oper- 
ating expenses out of capital. If a 
store’s results for a year are a loss 
that is a signal for more strenuous 
effort the next year to wipe out the 
loss and try to average a profit over 
the longer period. 

Question—The formula for pro- 
ducing a retailing profit includes 
four principal factors—buying price. 
selling price, margin and expense. 
Which of these lies most largely 
within the retailer’s own control? 

AnsweR—I have already named 
margin as the factor out of which 
the merchant must meet his expenses 
and still find his profit, if he is to 
enjoy a profit. So he must be much 
concerned with this one of the four 
elements which you mention. Mar- 
gin, of course, cannot be detached 
from buying price and selling price, 
since margin is nothing more or less 
than the difference between these 
two. 

With all the effort that a retailer 
may put forth, there is not a great 
deal he can do to control buying 
price. That is set by his suppliers, 
influenced to some extent by compe- 
tition among them—and oftentimes 
as we observe the competition with 
which we come into conflict, we feel 
that we are not fairly treated. But 
the most that we can do is to insist 
upon equitable treatment for our- 
selves individually and for our craft 
collectively, make the best buying 
connections possible and keep 
enough supply contacts open that we 
can assure ourselves from time to 
time that our buying prices are 
really in line. 

We all know, or at least have 
good reason to believe, that there is 
more or less of price jockeying by 
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some suppliers, and if we play with 
those who are given to this practice 
we must be extremely careful to get 
the short price rather than the long. 
It would be a fine thing for every- 
body concerned if our supply 
sources could be brought to operate 
on a one-price basis with prices as 
openly known to us as are our prices 
to our customers. That, however, is 
probably too much to hope for. 
With the limitation which he soon 
reaches on the side of buying prices, 
the hardware man on the other side 
finds his selling prices set by com- 
petition. He may wish and even 
sometimes try to overlook competi- 
tion. or assume some special virtue 
for his goods which he feels justi- 
fies a higher price, but his customers 
do not overlook competitive prices 
and if the dealer persists in ignor- 
ing the matter he is likely to find 
himself being ignored by consumers. 
If we concede these two limita- 
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tions—that buying price is largely 
outside the retailer’s control and that 
selling price is set by competition, 
then it would appear that he can do 
little about margin. In spite of these 
limitations, however, the smart mer- 
chandiser can actually do much to 
increase his margin, by the way he 
promotes and sells his goods, trad- 
ing customers up to the better mar- 
gin items. This phase of selling 
deserves more attention from the 
hardware trade, than it has generally 
had and will, in the degree that it is 
mastered, help to increase those 
means within which we must live. 

The fourth factor that you named, 
that of expense, lies wholly within 
the hardware dealer’s control. Every 
expense in the operation of his busi- 
ness is of the hardware man’s own 
making, or by his permission. 

It may sometimes be unpleasant 
to face this fact and admit it, but 
dodging it if the situation is one 
calling for correction only means 
subtracting from the dealer’s own 
profit. To know of an excessive ex- 
pense and to allow it to go on un- 
checked is to proceed deliberately 
toward operating loss. 

Question—Will you -name_ the 
principal expense factors over 
which the hardware dealer can ex- 
ercise control? 

ANSwER—Payroll and rent are the 
chief expense items in every retail 
hardware business, in many cases 
absorbing as much as 60 per cent to 
two-thirds of margin. Occupancy 
expense, whether the building is 
rented or owned, can not readily be 
changed to meet fluctuating sales 
volumes and available margins. Ex- 
cepting at lease-making time, and 
then only if on a declining real es- 
tate market, little can be done to 
affect the amount paid out for rent. 
About the only answer to this is to 
make more effective use of the space, 
unless conditions require contracting 
the store into smaller space and sub- 
letting a portion of the building—- 
which occurs only rarely. 

Wages and salaries are much 
more susceptible to control, both as 
to the amounts paid out and as to 
the utilization of services. Painful 
though it may be, there come times 
when proprietors and employes alike 
must accept reductions in pay, in 
keeping with reduced business. In 
such times, the manager must in- 
telligently and courageously make 
the required adjustments, being 
equally intelligent and prompt, of 
course, to adjust payroll in the up- 
ward direction when rising business 
permits. 

I am showing a chart with the 
comparative figures on the items of 


an 


salary expense and rent. You will 
note that in 23 out of 24 of the sales 
groups, profit makers expended a 
smaller percentage of margin for 
payroll than did the average. The 
single exception is that of largest 
stores in the largest cities where 
there was a difference of only two 
hundredths of one per cenit. 

In this connection I should add 
that this group which had difficulty 
with controlling salary expense re- 
alized only a very meager operating 
profit—confirming the importance of 
controlling payroll expense. Study 
of the chart will show that the dif- 
ference in favor of the profit makers 
in the item of rent expense as per- 
centaged to margin is small. In two 
instances—stores of $40,000 to $60,- 
000 sales in the smallest towns and 
stores of $60,000 to $100,000 sales 
in towns of 1000 to 3500 popula- 
tion—profit makers had a _ higher 
rent figure than the average. This 
supports the conclusion that a rental 
expense even with or above the av- 
erage may be justified by the pro- 
ductive use made of the space. 

Question—In order to know 
whether any of a store’s expenses 
may be reduced without curtailing 
essential service, what facts must 
the manager have? 

Answer—In the first place, the 
merchant should give some consider- 
ation to the service which his store 
is providing, determining how it 
compares with service provided by 
competitors. If he should find that 
he is providing a service which goes 
far beyond that offered by others 
and that his costs are high, then it 
may be in order to adjust his opera- 
tions to a plane more nearly in 
keeping with competition and the ac- 
tual demands of consumers. For, 
after all, the consumer has to pay 
the bill and perhaps he will be satis- 
fied with a less expensive service. 

That is a rather broad question 
and hard to answer conclusively at 
any given time. It calls for con- 
tinuing study. The other side of 
the answer is mathematically defi- 
nite. The manager must have his 
sales figures, his margin figures and 
his expense figures. And if the re- 
lationship of these figures is one to 
result in a loss he must take appro- 
priate steps to shrink his expenses 
to conform mathematically with his 
attained, or attainable, sales and 
margin. These figures must be in 
black and white, that he may read 
and ponder them. He can not allow 
himself to be guided by guesswork. 

Question—I will ask you to dis- 
cuss further the alternative means 
of reducing rent and other fixed ex- 
penses. 





ANSWER—Rent and other fixed ex- 
penses which will not yield to cur- 
rent sales and margin fluctuations 
can be reduced in their percentage 
terms only by increasing sales, mar- 


gins and turnover. As volume goes 
up and fixed expenses remain sta- 
tionary, their percentage automati- 
cally drops. We all understand that. 
If all efforts fail to increase volume 
so as to bring fixed expenses to a 
proper percentage, then the alter- 
native left as to rent is to resort 
to smaller quarers or a less expen- 
sive location, assuming the landlord 
cannot be reasoned with. 

There are known cases where the 
hardware man, fortified with the fig- 
ure facts of his business which in 
themselves were convincing to any 
reasonable person, has laid the cards 
on the table before his landlord and 
obtained needed adjustments on 
rent. If the hardware man owns his 
building, then of course he has him- 
self to deal with and he may accept 
a reduction as landlord, or he may 
rearrange his store and use smaller 
space and rent a part of the build- 
ing. This sometimes proves advan- 
tageous. 

Question—How may a retailer 
determine whether his various ex- 
pense percentages are in line with 
the general experience of his craft? 

Answer—I have already drawn 
from the Hardware Store Survey to 
show this congress statistics of pay- 
roll and rent expenses as _ percent- 
aged to margin. The survey is the 
answer to this question, also. These 
survey reports give figures for both 
the average and the profit makers of 
each group, as on the chart which I 
showed you a while ago. With these 
data available, there is no reason 
why any hardware retailer need re- 
main in the dark as to how his ex- 
perience compared with that of his 
craft, or wonder where he may be 
out of line on an expense item. 

Any member who reports his fig- 
ures to the survey automatically re- 
ceives a detailed comparison between 
his own business and that of others 
similarly situated. I always do that. 

QuEsTIoN—You said something a 
while ago about the need for the 
hardware man to consider whether 
his service is in line with competi- 
tion. Will you discuss now how a 
store’s operating expense may in- 
volve its competitive effectiveness? 

ANSWER—This question should re- 
quire little comment. Obviously, a 
business which permits its expenses 
to eat up its margin is on the way 
to suicide. In desperation, when he 
finds high expenses eating up mar- 
gin and leaving him no profit, the 
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Proceeding with Assurance 


Discussion Thursday Morning Devoted to Relations of 
Sales Volume, Expenses of Operating Business, Stock 
Investment, Available Margins and Possible Net Profit 
Determined by Planning Operations and Controlling Cost 
Factors. The Use of Business Control Systems that Keep 
Dealer Informed of Progress and Suggests Correction 


As and When Needed. 
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FRANK A. HEGNER 
Sewickley, Pa. 
Past Pres. Pasha 


Question—We run no risk when 
we assume that profit is still, as 
always, the motive of every retail 
hardware business. That being so, 
what changes have occurred in re- 
cent years to alter the prospects of 
its achievement? 

ANSWER—The business which it is 
my privilege to represent was started 
by my father nearly fifty years ago 
in what was then a suburban section 
of Minneapolis. Even at the time 
that I came into the business, re- 
tailing was largely a matter of keep- 
ing up a good stock. A more or lese 
flat mark-up to cover expenses and 
show a profit was sufficient to meet 
competition and we did not have to 
worry a great deal about promoting 
the business. 

The section that we are located 
in, like the rest of the city, has 
grown until today we are in the cen- 
ter of a thriving, busy, outlying 
business street competing with na- 
tional as well as local chains and 
mail order houses. At the same 
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time that service demands have in- 
creased, competition has forced mar- 
gins lower and lower. Instead of a 
fixed mark-up, we are faced with the 
necessity today of meeting loss 
leaders with little or no margin and 
so merchandising the rest of our 
line at higher prices to hit an aver- 
age that will cover the cost of doing 
business and show a profit. 

As our business has grown, ser- 
vice de mands and promotion re- 
quirements have had a tendency to 
boost overhead costs faster than vol- 
ume increased. I should say in an- 
swer to the question that in addition 
to personality and real hard work, 
which were the requirements of the 
old order, the success of today’s re- 
tail hardware business is absolutely 
dependent upon systematic planning 
for profits and scientific manage- 
ment. 

Question—During the past two 
and a half days we have heard about 
the competitive conditions encount- 
ered by the hardware dealer in mat- 
ters of buying, promotion and sell- 
ing and of what methods he should 
follow to meet or match his compe- 
tition. What would you say as to 
how these competitive effects are 
felt, if at all, in controlling those 
factors of retailing which produce 
profit. 

Answer—Unless sales with an 
adequate margin are controlled 
within proper relation to expenses, 
profitable operation is impossible. In 
the same manner, if purchases are 
not maintained in proper ratio to 
sales, profits are quickly dissipated 
in unprofitable inventories. 

To maintain our volume and meet 
competitive conditions, we are forced 
to do an extensive credit and con- 
tract business. Here again profits 
are in constant jeopardy and require 
the closest attention and control to 
avoid credit losses. 
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The direct answer to the question, 
in my opinion, is that competition 
necessitates a closer check on the 
three vital factors of operating a re- 
tail business—sales, purchases and 
expenses—in order to buy and sell 
on a closer margin and to control 
expenses and inventories in propor- 
tion. I am frank to.say that without 
a systematic budget, such control 
would be impossible in our business. 

Question—In those former times, 
to which you referred in your first 
answer, when expenses of operating 
the hardware store consumed a 
smaller portion of margin, an an- 
nual accounting to determine the 
profit or loss of a business seemed 
sufficient. Would you say that an 


annual accounting is still sufficient? 

ANSWER—In the early days of our 
business we never took inventory— 
the cash in bank told whether we 
made a profit or not—and later we 
were lucky to get an annual check- 
up. Today sometimes daily, weekly 
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and monthly accountings are more 
necessary than the annual audit was 
when my father started in business. 

We just could not think of starting 
a new year without taking our ac- 
cumulated experience and on the 
basis of that record plan our year’s 
profit objective just as I have al- 
ready shown you in our budget for 
1936. Some of this information we 
check every day and other parts of 
the budget are left for weekly and 
monthly comparisons. 

We are using the entire Associa- 
tion accounting system, and in addi- 
tion to our Business Control figures, 
we draw off of our books at the end 
of each month a complete trial bal- 
ance and financial statement. 

Question—What are the parts 
whose relationship must be contin- 
ually watched, and what are the 
signs to be noted, in order to arrive 
at that profit destination which 
everyone desires? 

ANnsweR—The primary factors of 
control as provided in our Associa- 
tion budget apply to sales, expenses 
and purchases. The NRHA Busi- 
ness Control plan sets up Sales 
Quotas to stimulate better selling, 
establishes stock limits to improve 
merchandising and speed up turn- 
over, provides for margins based on 
past experience, and sets an expense 
budget to control overhead. These 
are all sign markers on the road to 
profit. Such a plan acts as an in- 
centive to better buying, more en- 
thusiastic selling, the elimination of 
unnecessary and wasteful expendi- 
tures, and results ultimately in 
greater profits. 

QuEsTION—To set up a profit plan 
of such precise detail obviously re- 
quires a lot of factual data. Of what 
does this consist and what is its 
source? 

Answer—All profit planning 
should be predicated on a combina- 
tion of one’s own past experience, 
averages for his trade and prospec- 
tive business conditions. In setting 
up our budget, we temper our judg- 
ment by averaging our experience 
over a period of several years with 
our immediate results of the past 
year. 

We also take into consideration 
the experience of other stores doing 
business under the same average 
conditions, as given to us in the 
NRHA Annual Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness Survey. With this kind of sta- 
tistical information to work with, 
there is very little mystery about 
setting up sales quotas, estimating 
expenses, and determining purchase 
limits. 

If any unusual circumstance is 
likely to change the prospects for 
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the year, such conditions must be 
taken into consideration in establish- 
ing the budget. However, it is our 
experience that our past averages 
are a pretty safe guide for us to fol- 
low in charting the future. 

It is also a good rule to plan con- 
servatively based on past experience 
rather than speculate on prospects. 
We, of course, follow the regular 
National Association Profit Planning 
Form in compiling factual data for 
setting up our Profit Plan. For the 
benefit of this discussion, we have 
reproduced the NRHA Profit Plan- 
ning Sheet showing step-by-step how 
our 1936 budget was established. 

(The Profit Planning Chart was 
here explained.) 

QuEstion—You have repeatedly 
mentioned specifically the NRHA 
Business Control plan and indicated 
that you use it, as well as the an- 
nual survey, in operating your own 
plan. Growing numbers of members 
are using this system but there are 
many who have not yet adopted it. 
Further than what you have already 
commented as to its usefulness, what 
would you say of its practical ef- 
fectiveness ? 

ANswerR—Business Control, in our 
business, is exactly what the instru- 
ment panel is to our automobile. 
You would not think of driving a 
modern high-speed car without a 
speedometer indicating at all times 
the speed that you are traveling, 
the temperature of your engine, a 
gauge on how the oil is working, a 
measure on the gas that you have 
left, and a record of your mileage. 
Without this information you can- 
not travel with safety. 

In exactly the same manner, Busi- 
ness Control can be more aptly 
termed a “Profit-O-Meter” and here 
is just how ouy Profit-O-Meter 
showed up for the month of May. 

The Sales Indicator flashed a very 
encouraging bit of information in- 
dicating that we had exceeded our 
sales quota by selling $45,790 to 
date as against a budget of $44,500. 
The purchase indicator showed that 
we were holding our purchases down 
almost to the budget, even though 
our sales were ahead of our quota. 
This meant that we were cutting 
down our inventory. 

But when we scanned our ex- 
penses, we discovered that they were 
increasing faster than sales, and the 
cost of doing business indicator 
flashed a red danger signal. The 
budget average called for a percent- 
age of 23.2, whereas the actual 
amounted to 24.8%. Allowing for 
the estimated margin, this can mean 
only one thing—that unless the ex- 
pense percentage can be brought 





down into line, our profit will be 
cut by the difference between these 
percentages. 

QuEsTION—You speak rather en- 
ihusiastically of this device. Some 
might get the idea that you can 
merely install this system in your 
store office, let it run itself and all 
you need do is to come around at 
the end of the year and draw out 
the profits. Will this plan, or any 
plan for that matter, automatically 
control a business? 

ANSWER — Obviously a Profit-O- 
Meter can do no more than a speed- 
ometer if the driver of the car does 
not heed the warning and act to 
correct the condition that it reveals. 
When you don’t pay any attention 
to your gas indicator, your car even- 
tually comes to a complete halt. If 
you drive it without oil or water 
when the heat indicator goes up over 
the boiling point, then you know 
you are headed for engine trouble. 
When sales are lagging, purchases 
climbing, and expenses are getting 
out of line, the Profit-O-Meter will 
show you what is wrong, but it is up 
to the man at the controls to meet 
the situation. 

QuesTIon—The man at the con- 
trols who provides the human factor 
to meet situations as they are indi- 
cated is, of course, the manager. 
Will you explain briefly the study 
and application devolving upon him 
in using such a profit plan? 

ANSWER—Personally, I can hardly 
wait for the end of the month until 
our Business Control figures are 
available. Naturally sales receive our 
first attention. Each item is care- 
fully checked and when we find, as 
we did in May, that expenses are 
running ahead and that our cost of 
doing business is 1.6% higher than 
we had estimated, then it is up to 
us to go back and check each item 
in the overhead schedule, as well as 
store operations, to find out what 
can be done to bring these figures 
into line. 

It is surprising how many ways 
you will find to cut corners and save 
expenses when your Profit-O-Meter 
tells you, you have to. The splendid 
thing about Business Control is that 
you get this information when profits 
are in the making in time to act and 
do something about it, rather than 
at the end of the year—when it’s too 
late. 

Question—With the keener and 
more systematic operating prac- 
tices in use throughout the merchan- 
dising field today, and with every 
type of business recognizing the need 
of some form of control, what, in 
conclusion, would you say as to the 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Head of the House 


Closing Discussion Thursday Sums Up Responsibility of 
Management Inherent in Retail Hardware Store Owner- 
ship with Recognition of Necessity of Profitable Opera- 
tions that Business May Continue that Employment and 
Service to Community Will Continue. 
Intelligent Supervision and Proper Treatment of Sources 
of Supply. Obligation to Self and Family and to Those 
Dependent Upon Employment. | 


Questions By 





CHESTER E. YOUNG 
Enid, Okla. 


Pres. Okla. Ass’n. 


Quest1on—The independent hard- 
ware store is not directed by some 
central headquarters which mathe- 
matically calculates its possibilities 
and then slave-drives its local man- 
agers and their helpers to deliver, 
or else. With all his frailties and er- 
rors, the independent retailer indi- 
vidually directs the destiny of his 
business, serving humanly and intel- 
ligently a public in which he is one 
in common with his customers. And 
now, as the last business discussion 
before Billy Van gives us the final 
check-over, we are to discuss the 
personal characteristics and respon- 
sibilities of the man who heads the 
hardware house. To begin, will 
you give us briefly your conception 
of the responsibility of management 
in operating a retail hardware store? 

Answer—The first and foremost 
responsibility of the manager of a 
retail hardware store is to conduct 
the business so that there will be a 
profitable return on the investment. 
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This does not mean for only one 
year but the business must be so 
conducted that the customers will 
continue to keep on coming year 
after year, and will be satisfied that 
they are getting the kind of mer- 
chandise they wish at a price in pro- 
portion to its value, and the value of 
the service that goes with it. 

Although all of us here like the 
hardware business, we are not hard- 
ware men and women just because 
we like it. The profit must be there, 
or we are not going to continue be- 
ing hardware men. The first and 
most direct job of the manager, 
then, is to be able to so conduct his 
store that hardware is merchandised 
at a profit. 

Question—In order to live up to 
this primary responsibility of keep- 
ing the business on a profitable basis 
year after year, what characteristics 
must a manager have? 

ANSWER—The desirable character. 
istics of a good manager are: (a) 
Ability to merchandise at a profit. 
(b) Ability to sell the public on the 
idea that his store is the right place 
to purchase hardware. (c) Ability 
to instil in his fellow workers the 
idea that they are working with him, 
and not for him. (d) Ability to dele- 
gate responsibility to other members 
of the organization, and to pick the 
right man for the work that is to be 
done. (e) Ability to judge the trend 
of seasonable goods ahead of time, 
and to see that an adequate supply 
is on hand at the time the customers 
desire to purchase. (f) Ability to 
school the sales force in the sale of 
profit-bearing merchandise, and as 
seasons change, see that seasonable 
merchandise is displayed right, and 
that all the salesmen are set to sell. 
(g) He must set an example to his 
fellow workers in personality, ag- 
gressiveness, knowing merchandise, 





Importance of 
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W. C. JUDSON 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
Past Pres. Mich. 


and industry. When there is over- 
time work to be done, he should be 
in there doing a little more than 
his share. Soldiers respect an officer 
who leads, not one who drives, and 
(h) He must see that the anxiety to 
make sales does not overcome using 
good judgment on credit risks. 
Question—In the matter of store 
policies and rules and their enforce- 
ment, please describe the capacity 
and conduct which you consider to 
be the marks of a good manager? 
ANsweR—He should be familiar 
with each case where a question 
would come up as to a business pol- 
icy, and have all fellow workers 
thoroughly instructed as to how the 
case should be handled.‘ After an 
employee has made a decision, the 
employee should be absolutely 
backed up in front of the customer. 
If the employee has made an error, 
he should, of course, be corrected, 
but after the customer has left, not 
when the customer is present. 
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JAMES GHEEN 
Spoke to opening 
session 


In an independent store, no policy 
should be fixed absolutely rigid. By 
having a more flexible method of 
operation, we have a big advantage 
over our chain competition. As to 
operating rules, some simple rules 
should be laid out and it is then a 
manager’s job to see that they are 
followed, and to set an example by 
following them himself. If your em- 
ployees cannot smoke on the sales 
floor, don’t run around yourself with 
a cigar in your mouth. It is the 
manager’s job to see that merchan- 
dising objectives are planned ahead 
of time. He should see that the goods 
are in stock, properly priced, dis- 
played, advertised, and the sales 
force posted on them ahead of the 
time that they come in season. 

Question—What are his respon- 
sibilities to the public whom he seeks 
to serve? 

ANSweER—He is responsible to the 
public to render a service in selling 
goods that they need at a time they 
need them. He must do his part in 
educating the public to feel that the 
hardware store is a necessary and 
useful part of our American life. 
The hardware merchant is doing 
more than just selling nails at a 
few cents a keg more than he pays 
for them. He is furnishing the cus- 
tomer a means to hold some lumber 
together, and is doing it at the time 
that this customer feels the need. 
It is the manager’s responsibility to 
sell the public on the fact that the 
public needs him as well as he needs 
the public. 

Question—In fulfilling their func- 
tion as servants of the public, few 
hardware retailers find it possible 
to do all of the work themselves. 
The majority assemble about them 
corps of assistants to whom they 
delegate much of the work. So that 
this corps of helpers may have the 
proper spirit and suitably represent 
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BILLY B. VAN 


Closed the Congress 
with a bang 


the management in contacting cus- 
tomers and others, what should be 
the relationship of the manager to 
the employee? 

ANSWER—This is a very important 
responsibility and one to which every 
manager should devote a great deal 
of thought and effort. To my mind, 
too many managers feel that they 
have a group of subordinates to 
crack the whip over, pay as little 
as possible, and work as hard as 
possible. 

Any of you who ever served in the 
army know how the men feel about 
that type of officer. Did they do their 
best for him? How many of you 
ever talked to a chain store employee 
who hands out the goods? He puts 
in long hours and hard work. Ask 
one of them some time how he likes 
his manager? Now I will grant that 
this manager gets results. If he 
doesn’t, he isn’t a manager very 
long. But, is deadly efficiency and 
cold-bloodedness all there is to 
strive for in hardwdre merchandis- 
ing? The manager should work with 
his employees and, to some extent, 
should play with them. He should 
know something of what they are 
doing in their leisure hours. Are 
they taking care of their health? 
How about their spending and sav- 
ing habits? 

Do not appoint yourself a guar- 
dian over them, or make them feel 
that they are under constant super- 
vision, but by suggestions and ex- 
ample, sell them on the idea to keep 
themselves fit, physically, financial- 
ly and morally, to sell profit-bearing 
hardware. One more thing, don’t pay 
them as little as you can and still 
hold them; pay them all you can 
and still show a reasonable profit. 

QuEsTIoN—We hear much about 
civic responsibilities of business men 
and all of us know well that many 
hardware men give much of their 





time to such activities outside their 
stores. What is your opinion on this 
subject? 

Answer—He has some civic re- 
sponsibilities to the communities 
that should not be _ overlooked. 
Neither should they be overdone. 
The manager should be interested in 
and devote some time to all worthy 
civic enterprises, but beware of the 
constant effort of all of these enter- 
prises to take just a little more of 
your time each year. After all, your 
job of managing a store comes first, 
and regardless of how good a man- 
ager you are, it takes considerable 
time. I have seen more managers 
fail by giving too much time to civic 
enterprises than I have by not giving 
enough. 

Question—For years we have 
heard about the obligations of the 
hardware retailer to his suppliers. 
Perhaps you can condense this story 
into a few succinct statements that 
will be a summary, easy to re- 
member. 

Answer—He is responsible to his 
suppliers in much the same way as 
I mentioned in my answer about 
trying to sell the public on the idea 
that they need a hardware store. 
The manager needs a good source 
of supplies, and should remember 
that the supplier is very much like 
himself, just trying to sell hardware 
service at a small profit. Knowing 
by experience what a hard job this 
is, why shouldn’t the manager try 
to make it as easy as possible for 
the supplier? 

A good manager should see that 
buying is anticipated as much as 
possible, that goods are ordered in 
full packages when possible, that 
any claims for shortages or other 
troubles be made promptly and cour- 
teously. Another important feature 
that is sometimes overlooked is to 
see that the supplier gets his money 
when it is due him. He has bills 
to pay the same as the retailer, and 
needs his money to pay them when 
due. Treat the supplier’s representa- 
tives as you would like to be treated 
if you were in their shoes. You can- 
not buy from all of them, but you 
can pick out the ones who fit your 
needs best and establish contacts 
that should prove profitable to both 
of you. 

Question—My next question 
touches upon a difficult matter. That 
individualism of the hardware re- 
tailer to which I referred at the be- 
ginning sometimes leads him to keep 
so strictly to himself that he fails 
to fraternize with other retailers, 
even in his own line. From lack of 
acquaintance and understanding, re- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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GEO. W. PECK, president 
of The Geo. W. Peck Co., El- 


mira, N. Y., which company 
operates nine hardware stores 
in lower Central New York 
State, began learning the hard- 
ware business in 1868 as a lad © 
of fourteen at Picton, Ontario, | 4 
Canada. For several years Mr. @ 
Peck worked for a number of 
Picton hardware establishments, |“ 
and during this period he also 
learned the tinners’ trade. After 
working as a tinner for some 
time in several different loca- 
tions, he was working in Sav- 
ona, N. Y., at that trade in 1875 
when he and a partner pur- 
chased a hardware store. A year later he purchased his 
partner’s interest and continued as sole owner until he 
sold the business in December, 1880. A month later Mr. 
Peck opened a store at Prattsburgh, N. Y. In 1888, he 
opened a store at Bath, N. Y., and moved there to take 
charge of the new establishment. The present headquar- 
ters store, at Elmira, N. Y., was opened in 1912 and 
about three years later Mr. Peck moved to Elmira, where 
he has since resided. Stores now being operated under 
the name of the Geo. W. Peck Co. are located at Pratts- 
burgh, Bath, Elmira, Corning, Dansville, and Penn Yan, 
N. Y., while three additional stores affiliated with the 
company: are: Peck Hardware Co., Canandaigua; Peck 
Lookup Hardware Co., Cohocton; and the Geneseo Hard- 
ware Co., Geneseo, N. Y. The firm’s stores were origin- 
ally operated with partners, but in 1894 the company was 
incorporated. Starting from a “shoe string” and relying 
solely on the capital and ability within its own organiza- 
tion, the firm has steadily progressed until its current 
assets are roughly $600,000. The twenty-five or thirty 
stockholders are members of the family and a few store 
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managers. The company has produced some profit every 
year. During his residence at Bath, N. Y., Mr. Peck 
organized and became president of the Bath National 
Bank. He has also served as supervisor of the Town of 
Prattsburgh and of the Town of Bath, as well as Mayor 
of the City of Elmira, in addition to having held a num- 
ber of other political offices. He has always felt that 
it was his duty to accept such offices providing that they 
did not take him away from active affiliation with hard- 
ware. At 82, business continues to be his favorite hobby, 
and he is “on the job” every day. Mr. Peck is quite a 
fisherman and for 46 years he has had a cottage at Lake 
Keuka, where he resides during the summer months. 


ADOLPH KASTOR, vice- 
president, Adolph Kastor & 
Bros., Inc., New York City, and 
president of the Camillus Cut- 
lery Co., Camillus, N. Y., came 
to this country as a boy of 14, 
back in July, 1870. His long 
and interesting business career 
in this country began with the 
hardware firm of Bodenheim, 
Meyer & Co., of which an uncle 
was a partner. He worked for 
the company as a stock clerk 
and remained there until the 
business was discontinued in 
1876, at which time he made 
his first venture as proprietor 
of a business. Following an 
extensive business trip through 
southern states, in 1881, he made the all important de- 
cision to specialize in cutlery which has been his policy 
ever since. During a visit to Camillus, N. Y., he was so 
attracted by a small pocket knife plant there that he 
bought the business. Under his guidance the business 
grew steadily and today the Camillus Cutlery Co. is one 
of the most prominent cutlery plants in the country. Back 
in 1926, after he had had fifty-six years of business ex- 
perience, he and his brothers retired from active par- 
ticipation in industry. In earlier years Mr. Kastor’s chief 
hobby was golf. He was a director of the Fidelity Trust 
Co., from 1907 to 1926 and is a former member of the 
Merchants Association. Through all his years in busi- 
ness he has made many permanent friendships in all 
branches of the hardware and allied trades. On April 
14 of this year he was eighty years old. 
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NEW YORK HOUSEWARES SHOW—JULY 19- 


READ IT IN HARDWARE 








25—ATTRACTS MORE THAN 4000 BUYERS 


More than 400 manufacturers | 
displayed their lines at the New | 
York Housewares Show, held | 
July 19 to 25 at the Hotel Penn- | 
sylvania, New York City, under 
the sponsorship of the New 
York Housewares Manufacturers 
Association. Three entire floors 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania were 


given over to the display, house- 
wares and allied lines, and an en- 
tire additional floor was devoted to 
the showing of chinaware, glass- 
ware and allied merchandise. 
A. A. Bernadine, National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co., presi- | 
dent of the association, and Mrs. | 
Flo English, executive secretary, | 
stated that buying was un- 


INDEPENDENT LOCK CO. NAMES NEW 


usually active from the very 
opening of the show, and that 
registrations from the start were 
very heavy. Registrations for the 
first day were 752, compared 
with about 300 for the first day 





of the same show in 1935. The | 


second day of the exhibit there 
were 900 registrations, and it 


| The 
| friends then sailed up the Hud- | 


is estimated that the final check- | 


up will show in excess of 4000 
retail, wholesale and syndicate 
buyers from all parts of the 
country. 

Where many buyers deferred 
buying last year until the final 
days of the show or merely made 


| Manufacturers 


memorandums on the lines they | 


favored, this year actual orders 


GENERAL MANAGER AND SALES MANAGER 


The Independent Lock Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., has appointed 
John J. Meyer, formerly general | 
sales manager, as general man- 
ager in charge of all divisions of 
the company. Bernard S. Falk, 


i Bint 


| 


2 | 





JOHN J. MEYER 
formerly sales manager of the | 
special lock division, has been | 
appointed general sales manager 
to have charge of sales and ad- | 
vertising for all products manu- | 
factured by the company. 

Duncan Shaw continues as | 
sales manager of the Lockwood | 
Hardware Mfg. Co., a division of | 
the Independent Lock Co., manu- | 
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| had at 


facturing builders’ hardware, in- 
cluding the Patrician iine. 

The Independent Lock Co. 
makes cylinder locks, including 
a complete line for cabinet and 
coin machine application; pad- 
locks, night latches, door closers, 
key blanks, key cutting machines 
and locksmiths’ supplies, and 
other hardware specialties. 


100 ATTEND DAYTON 
DEALERS PICNIC 


Nearly 100 retail dealers, 


| clerks and friends attended the 
| annual outing of the Dayton Re- 


tail Hardware Dealers Associa- 
tion, July 15 in McCrabb’s Park, 
Dayton, Ohio. Due to the ex- 
cessive heat, the program of 
athletic events was dropped. 
However, an enjoyable time was 
the card table, where 
pinochle, poker, bridge and 
euchre were being played. 

The day’s activities started at 
noon, when lunch was served. 
In the evening a chicken dinner, 
country style, was the menu. 
Many merchandise prizes were 
awarded following the meal. 





BRUNO CORP. MOVES 
TO LARGER OFFICES 
E. W. Bruno Corp., interna- 


tional representatives, and the 
American Export Sales Corp., 








were promptly placed. Numer- 
ous new and 
wares lines were shown, some of 
them for the first time. Colorful 
chinaware and glassware were 
very much in evidence. 
Thursday evening, July 23, the 
association held a_ big party, 


starting with a cocktail hour at | 


the hotel, followed by a banquet. 
exhibitors, buyers and 


the S.S. Peter 


son River on 
Stuyvesant, enjoying a_ floor | 
show and dancing. | 

The New York Housewares | 


Association will 
also sponsor the New. York 
China, Glass & Housewares 
Show, to be held at the Hotel 


Pennsylvania, New York, Jan. 
24-30, 1937. 
128-130 W. 31st St., Greeley 
Arcade Bldg., New York City, 
have moved from the fourth 


floor in that building to the 10th 


floor, where larger and more 
modern offices are now being 


occupied. Manufacturers wishing 
to visit the offices and to show 
their lines will be welcome. 


BROOKLYN DEALERS TO 
HOLD OUTING, SEPT. 16 


The Brooklyn Hardware Asso- 


; ciation will hold its annual out- 


ing at Jones Beach, Long Island, 
Wetlnesday, September 16, with 
swimming and a variety of games 
on the program to be followed 
in the evening by dinner at a 
place to be announced later. The 
association’s next regular meet- 
ing will be in the form of an 
“Old Timers’ Night,” Septem- 
ber 10. 
TWO NEW SALESMEN 

JOIN WOOSTER BRUSH 


The Wooster Brush Co., Woos- 
ter, Ohio, has appointed two new 
members of its sales organiza- 
tion, Stanley R. Welty and Cor- 
nelius deWitt. Mr. deWitt has 
had experience in both the 
brush and paint fields and will 
travel in the southeastern terri- 
tory and will probably make his 
headquarters at Macon, Ga. Mr. 
Welty will travel in the mid- 
western territory and will prob- 
ably have his headquarters in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


improved house- | 
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E. O. FAETH AND WIFE 
| SAILED FOR EUROPE 


| Edward O. Faeth, president, 
| Stowe Hardware & Supply Co., 
| Kansas City, Mo., sailed for an 
| extensive European trip on Fri- 
| day, July 17, 1936. He sailed 


| 


| 
| 





E. 0. FAETH 


from New York City on board 
the S.S. Scythia accompanied by 
Mrs. Faeth. The trip will cover 
England, Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and many other 
continental countries during the 
next two months. In Paris, Mr. 
and Mrs. Faeth will be joined 
by their daughter who will com- 
plete the trip with them. 


WOOSTER BRUSH HOST 
TO CLEVELAND 
PAINTMEN 


Forty-five members of the 
Cleveland Paint, Varnish & Lac- 
quer Club were guests of The 
Wooster Brush Co. at The Woos- 
ter Country Club, Wooster, Ohio, 
July 10, the afternoon being 
spent on the golf course. Win- 
ners of silver-tipped badger hair 
lather brushes included C. E. 
Lacy, G. R. Pratt, A. B. Stell- 
wagon, Carl Wagenman, Louis 
Ahlman and C. Rumbergel. 
Among the other out of town 
guests were G. W. Frederick, 
The Smith-Alsop Paint & Var- 
nish Co., Terre Haute, Ind., O. S. 
Wilcox and L. Gutridge, The 
M. I. Wilcox Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
and S. H. Bell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dinner was served at the club 
after which the paint men re- 
turned to Cleveland on a special 





bus chartered for the occasion. 
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INLAND STEEL MAKES 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Wallace W. Smith has been 
appointed assistant vice-presi- 


dent of Inland Steel Co., Chi- 


cago, Il., in char f the sale | 3 " ‘ 
-— ‘ —— a | surrounding San Francisco. Mr. 


Meek is well known to the hard- | 


of structural shapes, _ plates, 


floor plates and steel sheet pil- | 


ing. Maurice E. O’Brien 
been made manager of sales of 
carbon steel bars and billets. He 
will also have charge of sales to 
manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements. 

Mr. Smith was for many years 
in the engineering and sales di- 


vision of Riter Conley Co. and | 


was later works manager of the 
Chicago shops of McClintock- 
Marshall Co. He has been as- 
sociated with Inland since 1926, 
originally in connection with the 
works fabricating shop. In 1932, 
he was appointed manager of 
sales engineering, and associated 
with steel sheet piling sales. Dur- 
ing the past year he was assis- 
tant to A. C. Roeth, who was in 
charge of the sale of shapes, 
plates and steel piling. 

Mr. O’Brien served in the avi- 
ation corps during the World 
War and joined Illinois Steel Co. 
in 1920, in whose sales depart- 
ment he served until he joined 
Inland in 1934. 


IRWIN AUGER BIT CO. 
MAKES APPOINTMENTS 


H. M. Swain, executive vice- 
president, The Irwin Auger Bit 
Co., Wilmington, Ohio, has an- 
nounced two new appointments. 
P. F. Buckley is now traveling 
sales manager in the screw 
driver division of the Irwin com- 
pany. He formerly represented 
Forsberg Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The Willis E. Stone Sales Co., 
Huntington Park, Calif., has 
been appointed as a representa- 
tive of The Irwin Auger Bit Co. 
to cover automotive, radio and 
electrical jobbing trades. Mr. 
Stone is well known in the auto- 
motive field, representing several 
prominent manufacturers of au- 
tomotive equipment. 





REPRESENTS “NESCO” 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The National Enamel & 


Stamping Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and 


the General Sales Corp., 
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has | 








| which has handled the sales of 


“Nesco” products along the Pa- 


| cific seaboard for many years, 





have announced the appointment 
of Homer B. Meek as special 
representative in the territory 


ware and housewares industry 
on the coast and has _ success- 
fully covered the trade for some 





| 
| 


years on the several lines repre- 
sented by General Sales Corp. 
He will now serve his customers 
“Nesco” lines exclusively. 
George Foster, who has repre- 
sented “Nesco’s” interests in that 
territory for the past twenty-five 
years or more, will continue to 
devote his efforts to the other 
important lines handled by the 
General Sales Corp. 


on 


HUGE TURN-OUT AT ANNUAL OUTING 
OF PHILADELPHIA HARDWARE ASSN. 


That the Philadelphia hard- 
ware trade has the cooperation of 
the wholesalers in that territory 
was evinced at the annual outing 


of the Retail Hardware Associa- 


| 


tion of Philadelphia on July 15, | 


when they took part in the out- | ¢ 
f P | sack race was won by Mrs. Bill 


ing to the extent that practically 
every man of their sales force in 
the Philadelphia territory was on 
hand. They further participated 
in the event by contributions of 
prizes and entertainment. 

Most of the retail stores in the 
city were closed the afternoon 
of the outing and many of the 
dealers, their clerks, and _ their 
families motored to the Melrose 
Country Club, in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, to attend the affair. 

The salesmen for the supply 
houses wiped out their defeat at 
last year’s outing in the annual 
baseball game by defeating the 
retail hardware men’s team by 
several runs in a game, which 
was called before nine innings 
so that other sports could be 
held. 

The dealer’s team was com- 
posed of: George McPhillips, 
pitcher; Warren Wieland, catch- 
er; “Bud” Parks, 3rd base; Herb 
Weber, center field; Joe Tim- 
mins, left field; Ervin, first 
base; Rice, second base, Peter- 
son, third, and Bill Kuntz, short. 
The salesmen were: Dave Bour- 
quin, pitcher; Feldman, catcher; 


Haberly, first; Schwab, 2nd; 
Peterson, 3rd; Schuck, center 
field; Stafford, short stop; 


Hamill, right field, and Rush, 
left field. 
George R. Park, Jr., president 








of the association, presided at 
the dinner in the evening and 
awarded the prizes, assisted by 
vice-presidents Ellwood Fisher 
and Herbert F. Weber, and 
former vice-president Bill Beneer. 

Leon O6estricher won in 
men’s sack race. The women’s 


Ritchell, while her husband won 
the lawn bowling for men. Mrs. 
Leon Wachman won the bowling 
event for women and Doris Muth 
and Queenie Houseman were first 
and second in the event for chil- 
dren. Mrs. Sam Osprow won the 
dart contest for women and 
Eddie White won in the men’s 
contest. 

Entertainment 
cluded a magician, who came at 
the instigation of the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Co; Eddie 
Clark, salesman on the floor for 
the Edw. K. Tryon Co., who 
proved to be most versatile enter- 
tainers, and a hypnotic seance. 
Lewis Muth, young son of hard- 
ware retailer Howard E. Muth, 
rendered a vocal and_ violin 
selection, solo and duet, with 
young John O’Neill. 

Aided by a committee of his 
fellow hardware dealers, secre- 
tary William F. Brown, of the 
Philadelphia association, ar- 
ranged the outing, including the 


sport and other entertainment, 
which lasted from 1 P. M. until 
midnight. 


A welcoming committee head- 
ed by president Park greeted the 
guests, who included William 
George Steltz and Llwellyn A. 
Hoeflich, president and treasure 
of the Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Co.; W. Glenn Pearce, managing 
director of PASHA, and Robert 
Scott and John Kauffman of the 
Edw. K. Tryon Co. and others. 





the | 








ELECT R. C. STUART 
BARLOW & SEELIG PRES. 


Robert C. Stuart was recently 


elected president and _ general 
manager of the Barlow & Seelig 
Mfg. Co., Ripon, Wis. Since 


the early part of this year he 





R. C. 


STUART 


was vice-president of the com- 
pany. Prior to last Jannary he 
was for eight years the presi- 
dent of the company, and was 
largely responsible for its reor- 
ganization in 1927. The follow- 


| ing year the company introduced 


features in- | 








its Speed Queen line. In addi- 
tion to his direction of the Bar- 
low & Seelig Mfg. Co., he is a 
banker and helped organizing 
and managing many outstanding 
business ventures. 

Mr. Stuart succeeded the late 
Marshall R. Scott as president 
and general manager of the 
company. 


BOOSTERS CATCH FISH 
OFF SANDY HOOK, JULY 8 


About fifty members and 
guests of the N. Y. Hardware 
Boosters enjoyed that organiza- 
tion’s third annual summer fish- 
ing party on board the palatial 


steamer North Star. Roy C. 
Schmidt, Stanley Works, was 
chairman of the committee 


aided by Chas. J. Heale, editor, 
HarpwarE Ace, Chas. Pincus, 
Stanley Works, and O S. Watts, 
Sherwatt Equipment Co. The 
fishing was very good for most 
of the boys who had an enjoy- 


able day. The fishing grounds 
selected were just off Sandy 
Hook. 
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MANAGEMENT WILL BE THEME 
OF NATIONAL JOBBERS’ CONVENTION 


It was decided at the mid-year 
meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of The National Whole- 
sale Hardware Association that 
the most important problem in 
the wholesale hardware business 
is that of management. There- 
fore, discussions on this subject 
will play an important part at 
the association’s 42nd annual 
convention, which will be held at 
the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 19-22, 
1936. 

Approximately half of the 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day morning sessions will be de- 
voted to problems of manage- 
ment with the thought that an 
interchange of information be- 
tween the association’s members 
with reference to systems and 
methods they are using in the 
management of their businesses 
will result in increased efficiency 
and economy, thus benefiting not 
only the members of the group 
but also manufacturers and re- 
tailers. Therefore a “Manage- 
ment Clinic” will be held to de- 
velop the best methods of 
handling the various problems in 
each department. 

The various phases of manage- 
ment, which will be discussed 
are: office management—to in- 
clude the best method of han- 
dling orders through the office, 
credits, collections, pricing, bill- 


ing, methods of filing, bookkeep- 
ing department staiistical de- 
partment, and buying depart- 
ment with particular reference to 
the best methods of stock con- 
trol. 

Warehouse problems, which 
will include methods of handling 
orders through the stock depart- 
ment, covering assembling of 
merchandising, checking, pack- 
ing, shipping, breaking of pack- 
ages, motor truck delivery, etc. 

Sales management will include 
handling of salesmen, methods of 
compensation, what information 
and statistics should be available 
for the use of the sales manager, 
specialized lines, and cooperation 
of retailers in reducing distribu- 
tion costs. 

Other subjects that will be 
given consideration at the con- 
vention are: overhead expense, 
manufacturers’ selling policies; 
social security legislation and 
taxes, and the Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Price Discrimination Act. 

It is urged that reservations be 
made at once in order that de- 
sired accommodations for the 
convention may be secured, and 
if at a later date it is found im 
possible to attend the conven- 
tion, such reservations may be 
cancelled. Up to July 6, the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 
had received reservations for 203 
rooms, 





PITTSBURGH DEALERS 
HOLD SUMMER JUBILEE 


The second annual summer 
jubilee of the Pittsburgh Retail 
Hardware Association held re- 
cently at the Edgewood Country 
Club near Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
attended by nearly 200 members 
and friends of the organization. 
The association played host to 
hardware, paint and electrical 
wholesalers and salesmen of the 


Pittsburgh district. Among the 
program features were golf, 
quoits, archery, ladies bridge 


games and baseball games. In 
the evening there was a dinner 
and dance. The committee of 
arrangements was headed by 
Frank A. Hegner, secretary, 
Pittsburgh Retail Hardware As- 
sociation. 


SHADE INSTITUTE 
ISSUES SALES BOOKLET 


The Window Shade Institute, 
members of which represent 75 
to 80 per cent of the manufac- 
turers of cloth window shades 
and rollers, has issued an illus- 
trated sales booklet entitled 
“What to Do to Sell Window 
Shades,” written by Alan A. 
Wells, promotion manager, The 
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New York Woman magazine. 
The purpose of the booklet is to 
give merchandise men and buy- 
ers facts regarding the various 
types of shade cloth manufac- 
tured and how to explain to the 
customer, in non-technical lan- 
guage, the initial economy of 
buying good quality cloth win- 
dow shades, methods of measur- 
ing shades, together with data 
on rollers. The Institute will 
send out a broadside showing its 
September full color page adver- 
tisements, color poster for coun- 
ter display, mats for local news- 
paper ads and a folder which 
may be obtained free from man- 
ufacturers who are members of 
the Institute. Material, excepting 
manufacturers circulars, may be 
obtained from The Window 
Shade Institute, 500 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. 





FRENCH SUCCEEDS 
RIDGLEY-FRENCH SALES 


The French Sales Co., 5474 
Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., manufacturers agents, has 
succeeded Ridgley-French Sales 
Co. Manufacturers represented 
by the French organization are: 
Birmingham Stove & Range Co., 





Birmingham, Ala.; Safety Tool 
Co., Watertown, N. Y., ”Skroo- 
Zon” file handles and Mayes 
Bros. Tool Mfg. Co., Port Aus- 
tin, N. Y. 

L. C. FALKENHAGEN NOW 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 


Lou C. Falkenhagen has en- 
tered business for himself as 
a manufacturers representative 
with headquarters at 630 N. W. 
10th Ave., Portland, Ore., cover- 





L. C. FALKENHAGEN 


ing Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah and western Montana, con- 
tacting wholesale distributors. 
Mr. Falkenhagen was affiliated 
with the Marshall-Wells Co., 
wholesale hardware distributors 
for more than seventeen years. 
While with that organization he 
held various positions being 
salesman calling on the re- 
tail trade, electrical department, 
manager of the Associate Adver- 
tising Department and for the 
past year and a half was sales 
manager. Prior to joining the 
Marshall-Wells Co. he was con- 
nected with the Stadelman-Bonn 
Co.; The Dalles, Ore. 


REPUBLIC APPOINTS 
TUBULAR PROD. JOBBER 


Boetticher - Kellog Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., has been appointed a 
jobber of the complete line of 
tubular products of the Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 





A CORRECTION 


On page 43 of our July 2 
issue we showed the prize win- 
ning windows in the contest re- 
cently sponsored by the Griswold 
Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. We 
erred in our illustration of the 
third prize window, which was 
entered by Stillman Hdw., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Unintentionally a 
photograph entered by The 
Thomas Conron Hardware Co., 
Danville, Ill., was submitted. 





KEITH-SIMMONS WILL 
DISTRIBUTE RADIO LINE 


Keith, Simmons Co., Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn, wholesale hard- 
ware distributors, has been ap- 
pointed to distribute Fairbanks- 
Morse Radios, according to an 
announcement by W. Paul Jones, 
general manager, Home Appli- 
ance Division, Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. Keith, Sim- 
mons has been distributing Fair- 
banks-Morse Conservador Refrig- 
erators for some time and will 
distribute the radio line of Fair- 
banks-Morse throughout central 
Tennessee. 





FIVE LINES OFFERED 
IN STANDARDIZED BLUE 


Five lines of housewares, pro- 
duced by four different com- 
panies, are now being offered in 
Delphinium blue as an aid to 
folks desiring to follow out a 
blue color scheme in their kit- 
chens. National Enameling & 
Stamping Co.. Milwaukee, Wis., 
is producing enamel and jap- 
paned ware in the new shade, 
and The Washburn Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., -is offering wire 
goods in that color. The Weiss 
& Klau Co., Inc., 462 Broadway, 
New York City, produces oil 
cloth in the new shade, and The 
Hall China Co., E. Liverpool, 
Ohio, offers some of its wares 
in that color. 


WATERPROOF PAINT CO. 
ADDS TO SALES STAFF 


J. H. Millard, formerly with 
Valentine & Co. and Devoe Rey- 
nolds, has been added to the 
sales force of the Waterproof 
Paint & Varnish Co., Watertown, 
Mass. Mr. Millard has been a 
paint salesman for nearly 15 
years and will travel in New 
York State. He resides in Glen 
Falls, N. Y. 

HORTON MFG. CO. HOLDS 
SALES CONVENTION 


The Horton Manufacturing Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., held a two-day 
sales convention, July 15 and 16 
with 100 dealers and salesmen 
attending. Henry J. Bowerfind, 
president, opened the program 
with an informal talk, followed 
by discussions of suppliers, and 
the presentation of the new line 
of Horton products after a buffet 
lunch. 

A golf tournament and ban- 
quet ended the first day’s meet- 
ing. A tour of the plant, which 
has been remodeled to increase 
efficiency and step-up production, 
was made the second morning. 
New merchandising plans were 
presented and distributor meet- 
ings were held in the afternoon, 
closing the sessions. 
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KINGSTON-CONLEY 
IN NEW PLANT 


The Kingston-Conley Electric 
Co., manufacturer of fractional 
horsepower a.c. motors, has 
acquired a new daylight factory 
building at 68 Brook Ave., 
North Plainfield, N. J. The new 
plant makes it possible to carry 
on 90 per cent of all operation 
on one floor and gives the com- 
pany 25,000 square feet of space. 
The firm is also adding a num- 
ber of newer types of motors to 
its line, thus greatly broadening 
its field. 


ARMALY SPONGE OPENS 
NEW YORK BRANCH 


The Armaly Sponge & Cham- 
ois Co., Inc., 284 Iron St., De- 
troit, Mich., has opened a New 
York office and warehouse at 185 
Water St., New York City, un- 
der the direction of Gerald T. 
Roden, vice-president, and Earle 
S. Woodward, New York mana- 
ger, both of whom are well 
known in the industry, particu- 
larly in the eastern part of the 
country. A complete stock of 
sponges and chamois is carried 
at the New York warehouse. 


TOY CASTER MAKERS 
MERGE ORGANIZATIONS 


Rapaport Bros., 701 W. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Ill., manufacturers 
of toy caster sets and Home 
Foundry Mfg. Co., Inc., 3122 
Fifth Ave., Chicago, IIl., have 
been merged, with sales opera- 
tions being combined immedi- 
ately. Both factories will be 
maintained for the time being. 
Both the Rapaport and Home 
Foundry companies manufacture 
metal tapping sets as well as toy 
caster sets. 


MILLER RUBBER LEAVES 
MOULDED BALL FIELD 


Miller Rubber Toy Division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has discontinued the manu- 
facture of inflated rubber and 
sponge rubber balls. 


MILLER WICK LINE 
IN NEW PACKAGING 


The Miller Co., Meriden, 
Conn., has issued a brochure il- 
lustrating and describing its new 
Miller package line of stove 
wicks. The wicks, which 
offered for all types of oil cook 
stoves and portable room heat- 
are being merchandised 
in new brilliant Cellophane 
wrapped packages. 


ers, 
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INLAND STEEL COMPLETES 
ABSORPTION OF MILCOR 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis., became a _ completely 
owned subsidiary of Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, IIl., effective July 
1. Louis Kuehn continues as 
president of and no 


Milcor 





LOUIS KUEHN 


changes will be made in man- 
agement or operations. Milcor 
Steel Co. operates manufactur 
ing plants at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and makes roofing, roof trim- 
mings, roofing accessories, ven- 
tilators, sheets and siding, stove 
pipe, etc. Warehouses are main- 
tained at Chicago, Kansas City 
and LaCrosse, Wis. 








MARSHALL R. SCOTT 


Marshall R. Scott, 45, presi- 
dent and general manager of 
The Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., 
Ripon, Wis., died last month fol- 
lowing a heart attack which he 





M. R. SCOTT 


suffered while he was in Chicago 








on a business trip. Following 


his studies at college he started 





his business career with a min- 


KAWNEER CO. ISSUES 
STORE FRONT BOOKLET 
The of Store 
Fronts shows hundreds of photo- 
graphs of modern store fronts, 


Kawneer Book 


in all parts of the world. Issued 
by The Kawneer Co., Niles, 
Mich., this 56 page booklet has 
as its purpose showing “what 
hundreds of merchants all over 
the world have recently done to 
increase sales and profits; and 
to furnish a source of ideas for 
the development of the effective 
and practical store fronts of the 
future.” Bronze and alumilited 
aluminum store fronts are shown 
in color illustrations. There are 
of of 


Kawneer heavy extruded metal 


illustrations sections 
store front construction, awning 
and transom bars and Kawneer 
rolled metal store front construc- 
tion. 

ments, other mouldings and 
shapes, entrance doors and bulk- 
heads supplied by Kawneer are 
illustrated. 


very attractive pictorial presenta- 


Two pages of this 


tion of store fronts is entitled. 
“How to secure a new Kawneer 
store front exactly suited to your 


needs.” 


ing company. He first went to 
Ripon in 1915 as vice-president 
and manager of the Ripon Lum- 
ber Co. In 1927 when the Bar- 
low & Seelig Mfg. Co. was re- 
general 

Early 


organized he became 
manager of the company. 
this year he was elevated from 


| the office of secretary and trea- 


surer of the organization to the 
presidency of the firm. Mrs. 
Scott, a daughter, his mother 
and three sisters survive. 


T. W. WILLIAMS 


Widely known and highly es- 
teemed, T. W. Williams, 82, vice- 
president and New York man. 
ager for Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
July 7 of heart failure while va- 


cationing with his daughter at 
Sea Girt, N. J. Until his pass- 
ing he had been in good health 
and was active for his years. He 
joined the Bissell company in 
1881 when Mr. and Mrs. M. R. 


Metal signs, special orna- | 








OBITUARY 











GILLESPIE REPRESENTS 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING 
James W. Gillespie, Omaha, 
Neb., is now covering the terri- 
tory including Texas, Louisiana, 





JAMES W. GILLESPIE 


Arkansas and Oklahoma for 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., succeeding the late 
W. Ernest Oldfield. Mr. Gil- 
lespie, who is now making his 
headquarters in Dallas, Tex., was 
formerly with U. S. Rubber Co., 
General Tire & Rubber Co.. 
B. F. Goodrich and Buffalo 
Weaving & Belting Co. 











T. W. WILLIAMS 


Bissell, founders of the business. 
which was then but five years 
old, appointed him as manager 
of their new New York branch. 
Later with the growth of expor! 
trade he became in addition to 
New York manager the com- 
pany’s export manager. For more 


than forty years he served the 
organization as vice-president 
and New York manager. 

Mr. Williams leaves a wide 


circle of friends. 
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EDWARD K. TRYON CO. CELEBRATES 125 YEARS 


OF CONTINUOUS BUSINESS, BOOKLET TRACES HISTORY 


The Edward K. Tryon Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., sporting goods 
and hardware wholesaler, is cele- 
brating its 125th anniversary of 
continuous business under the 
name of Tryon. In observance of 
the event, the firm is sending to 
its customers and to the trade in 
general an_ illustrated booklet, 
handsomely gotten up, and which 
is entitled, “The History of the 
Oldest Sporting Goods House in 
America.” 

The transition of the House of 
Tryon through a century and a 
quarter provides interesting read- 


ing, as set down in this booklet, | 


signalizing another quarter-cen- 
tury of Tryon history. 
Manufacturing and retailing 
have been abandoned 
George W. Tryon made the first 
guns with his own hands and 
sold them at retail and whole- 
sale, and sporting goods have 
reached a comprehensiveness he 
never dreamed of. The firm has 
also become a wholesale hard- 
ware distributor, a line of trade 
the founder and his immediate 
successors did not embark in. 


since 


When the centenary of the | 


concern was celebrated in 1911] 


under the direction of Charles | 


Z. Tryon he compiled a history 
of the house. From this history 
are gleaned the facts that the 
progenitor of the house was a 
Flemish Hugenot, John 
Tryon, who died from hardships 
he underwent while voyaging 
from Holland to this country in 
1773. with his family. He 
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Jacob 


EDWARD E. CHANDLEE 





EDW. K. TRYON, 3rd 





“Sign of the Golden Buffalo,” 134 North Second Street, 
Occupied from 1820 to 1894 








CHAS. Z. TRYON 





W. BLAKELY CHANDLEE 


brought a cargo of hardware, 





shotguns, drygoods, etc., to be 
bartered to the Indians. 


One of his grandchildren, 


| Geoyge W. Tryon, founded the 
| business. His mother had ap- 


prenticed him to a gunsmith, 
who took him into partnership. 
A few months later, in the sum- 
mer of 1811 he, then 20 years 
old, bought out the older man, 


| and from this dates the founding 


of the business. The store was 
at 165 N. Second St., then in 
the center of commerce in the 
early Philadelphia. 

When George W. Tryon em- 
barked in business he sold guns, 
rifles, muskets and pistols of his 


own manufacture, and imported, | 


as well, powder, shot and, as his 
advertisements of 1827 termed, 


|‘“Sporting appendages, such as 


game bags, powder flasks and 
horns, belts, dog collars, chains, 
whips and whistles. Thus be- 


| gan the sporting goods business. 


Edward K. Tryon, son of the 
founder, brought to the concern 
its present name, having been 


admitted to a partnership with 
his father in 1836, the founder 
retiring in 1841. Edward K. 
Tryon, the first, retired in 1863 
and was succeeded in the busi- 
ness by his sons, George W. 
Tryon, Jr., and Edward K. Tryon, 
Jr., the latter having just re- 
turned from service with the 
Union Army in the Civil War. 
He lived and worked until a ripe 
old age, dying in 1904. His 
name is preserved in the incor- 
porate title of .the house, and 
Edward K. Tryon, 3rd, is its 
present vice-president and _ trea- 
surer. 





| The house of Tryon is not, 
| however, a one family concern. 
| In 1876 the then Edward K. 
| Tryon employed a young man, 
| Evan G. Chandlee, who, in the 
succeeding years of his connec- 
| tion with the company, became 
one of the country’s pioneers in 
|volume merchandising. Mr. 
| Chandlee became his employer’s 
| friend and companion and, ulti- 
| mately, a partner in the firm. 

| Evan G. Chandlee died in 1928 
and his son, Edward E. Chan- 
dlee, who was employed in 1904 
and given a thorough training in 
the business, later serving as 
secretary of the company, be- 


| came vice-president and_ trea- 
| surer. He was elected to his 
| present office as president in 


1934, and is the directing head 

| of the business. His son, W. 
| Blakely Chandlee, who entered 
the business as a stock boy in 
1929, is now secretary of the 
company. 

There is one member of the 
Tryon family who loomed promi- 
nently above and beyond his 
connection with the business, of 
| which, at his death, he was the 
| head. This was Charles Z. Try- 
| on, son of Edward K. Tryon, Jr., 
| who entered the firm in 1888 and 
| served it for 47 years. 

He was admitted to partner- 
ship in 1892 and, at the age of 
32, took up the administrative 
| duties at the death of his father 
| in 1904. He became president 
| and E. G. Chandlee, his father’s 
| friend and partner, was secretary 
and treasurer. Edward B. 
Means, friend of three genera- 
tions of Tryons, was vice-presi- 
dent. Charles Z. Tryon conducted 
the administrative end of the 
business while Mr. Chandlee 
conducted the merchandising. 

Charles Z. Tryon, after 44 
| years with the concern, asked 
to be relieved of the presidency, 
to which Mr. Chandlee was 
elected, while Mr. Tryon became 
chairman of the board. 

On the business he left in- 
delible marks of his ability and 
acumen. It was he who created 
the corporation, and he, with his 
partners’ assistance, steered the 
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business through the world-wide 
depression: 

From the founder’s time on, 
the concern was a pioneer in 
advertising. An ad appearing in 
The American Shooter's Manual 
in 1827 corroborated this, and 
the engraved heading of the ad- 
vertisement was used as a busi- 
ness card as early as 1818. An 
advertising poster of 1850 is illus- 
trated with a scene of mounted 
men hunting buffalo armed with 
Kentucky rifles made by Tryon. 

George W. Tryon, 2nd, ad- 
mitted to partnership in 1857, 
was also a great believer in ad- 
vertising. He persuaded his 
father to have a life-sized wooden 
buffalo carved and gilded and 
placed over the bulk window of 
the store, then located at what 
is now 220 N. Second St. “At 
the Sign of the Golden Buffalo” 
became the Tryon slogan, used 
and known far and wide. In 
1860 the first Tryon catalog was 
published, a creation of the 
firm’s early and consistent belief 
in advertising. 

The business began to expand 
almost as soon as George W. 
Tryon the first took sole control 
of it. His guns, which at first 
he manufactured with his own 
hands, gained repute and trade 
came from afar. Soon he had 
to take on more and more ap- 
prentices to supply the demand 
for his flintlock shotguns, rifles 
and pistols. The first sizable 
expansion took place in 1829, 


REORGANIZE PRIMA 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


when a large property at 134 N. 
Second St. (now 220) was 
bought. The forges were moved 
to the stable in the rear and 
the first floor was fitted up as 
a store, while the family occu- 
pied the upper floors. This store 
became too small by 1859 to 
accommodate the wholesale busi- 
ness, so a property at 629 Market 
St. was taken for that purpose. 
By 1920 both the Market St. 
and the North Second St. stores 
were completely outgrown and 
the business was moved to its 
present location at 817-819 Arch 
St. and 816-822 Cherry St. 

Since its founding the business 
has passed through three wars 
in which this country was en- 
gaged; the War of 1812, the 
Civil War and World War, and 
has also experienced the eco- 
nomic depressions following each 
era of prosperity. Each has been 
successfully weathered. 

Today the Edward K. Tryon 
Co. functions as a wholesale dis- 
tributor in almost every state in 
the nation for athletic goods, 
sport attire, boats, sporting arms, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, ra- 


ware is distributed from Maine 
to South Carolina, and a large 
volume is sold in Pennsylvania. 

Just recently the company sold 
its retail department, and after 
the stock has been liquidated, 
will continue as a 100 per cent 





wholesale firm. 


dieck , vice-president, and Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Bertsch are trea- 


| surer and secretary, respectively. 


The Sidney Development Co., 
Sidney, Ohio, has been incorpo- | 
rated under the laws of that | 
state for the primary purpose of | 
acquiring and taking over, as a | 
going concern, the business of | 
the Prima Manufacturing Co., of 
Sidney, now being operated un- 
der Section 77B of the Federal 


Bankruptcy Act by Archer W. 
Richards, trustee, under the di- 
rection of the Hon. Robert R. 


Nevin, judge of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of 
Ohio, Western Division. 


The Sidney Development Co. 
is a separate corporation and at 
the present time has no financial 
interest in the Prima Manufac- 
turing Co. After the primary 
purpose of the Sidney Develop- 
ment Co. has been accomplished 
its name will be changed to 
Prima Manufacturing Co. or 
other suitable name. 

The board of directors of the 
Sidney Development Co., which 
will become the board of the 
new Prima Manufacturing Co., 
include Hugh L. Wilson, Robert 
S. Bertsch, Robert L. Pine, Jr., 
and E. C. Amos. John C. Has- 
well is president; Frank P. The- 
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| Albert 


Potts is sales counselor. 


dios and many accessories. Hard- | 


| dent, 





CHELSEA, MASS., DEALERS 
REEI ECT SCHLOSS, PRES. 


Members of the Hardware & 
Paint Dealers’ Association, Chel- 
Mass., recently reelected-| 
Morris Schloss as _ president. 
Other officers are A. Berman, 
vice-president, and Leo Mayhog- 
ger, secretary-treasurer. The as- 
sociation members voted to close 
their stores each Wednesday 
afternoon at 1 o'clock. 


sea, 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
MULTIPLE FELLOWSHIP 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has founded 
a Multiple Industrial Fellowship 
at the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, Pittsburgh. The 
Fellowship will study fundamen- 
tal problems in the various fields 
covered by the activities of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., in- 
cluding the production of plate 
glass, window glass, safety glass, 
special glasses, heavy chemicals, 
paints, varnishes and lacquers. 





| the Central 
| 


cycle path. Other parts of the 
| program included the sponsor- 


L. N. Southmayd, manager, 
Cycle Trades of America at 
the recent ‘mid-year convention 
of the Cycle Trades of America, 
held at the Edgewater 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., emphasized 
that in the past the “greatest 
drawback in furthering the popu- 
larity of bicycles was the fear of 
parents for the safety of their 
children.” This, he pointed out, 
was being overcome by urging 








H. J. McCAULEY 


parents to let their children try 
riding a bicycle. There are, he | 
said, four times as many chil- 
dren injured playing in streets 
as the total number of bicycle 
accidents E. H. Broadwell, presi- 
Westfield Mfg. Co., West- 
field, Mass., chairman of the 
C.T.A. Publicity Committee and 
president of the Bicycle Manu- 
facturers Association, and Mr. 
Southmayd reported on the pub- 
licity activities of the associa- 
tion, including radio broadcasts, 
newspaper articles, opening of 


Park, New York, 


ship of “Authentic Bicycle Fas- 
hions” by the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen as a means of 
creating greater interest among 
women in cycling, and starting 
of 75 new cycle clubs under 
L.A.W. auspices since the first 
of the year. 

The general meeting of C.T.A. 
was presided over by H. J. 
McCauley, president McCauley 
Metal Products, Buffalo, N. Y., 
president of C.T.A. Noah Van 
Cleef, Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, 
Ill., chairman of the C.T.A. Fair 
Trade Practice Committee, urged 
members to “refrain from im- 
porting goods of a comparable 
type to that made by American 
manufacturers, who are doing 
everything possible to maintain 
high living standards of our 
people and to increase the pur- 
chasing power of individuals 
upon whose welfare all branches 


Beach | 


BICYCLE SAFETY EMPHASIZED AT C.T.A. MEETING 
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L. N. SOUTHMAYD 
| The Bicycle Manufacturers As- 
| sociation, Cycle Jobbers Asso- 
ciation and Cycle Parts & 
| Accessories Association held 
| their annual mid-summer meet- 
ings during the convention. 

A large crowd attended the 
dinner-dance held July 1 at the 
hotei, the program including a 
| trick bicycle act and dancing 


| numbers. 





H. W. MOBURG HEADS 
REX RESEARCH CORP. 


H. W. Moburg has been 
elected president and general 
manager of the Rex Research 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of insecticides. He suc- 


Frank O. 


business. 


ceeds his late uncle, 
Moburg, founder of the 

Mr. Moburg has been associ- 
ated with the various Rex com- 
panies for 12 years, having been 
vice-president and assistant man 
ager for several years. R. I. 
Zachman, an attorney and a di- 
rector of the company, has been 
elected first vice-president, and 
Mrs. F. O. Moburg, widow of the 
ldte president, has been elected 
second vice-president. 

T. P. Krenz will continue as 
secretary-treasurer. H. Rude, 
assistant sales manager, has heen 
promoted to the sales manager- 
ship, succeeding the new presi- 
dent, end W. J. Jaxton, associ- 
ated with the company for the 
past 10 years, now assistant 
sales manager. 


Is 


AKRON HARDWARE MAN 
HEADS CITY GROUP 


Hasket H. Kuhn, general man- 
ager of the Hardware and Sup- 
ply Co., wholesale and retail firm 
of Akron, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the recently organ- 
ized Greater Akron Association. 
This group will seek new indus- 
tries, promote interest in local 
government, and coordinate ac- 
tivities of existing civic groups. 





of the cycle industry depend.” 
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HONOR CAMERON, 
WERNER AT CHICAGO 
GOLF PARTY 


The presence in Chicago of 
Julius A. Werner, Wyeth Hard- 
ware & Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Andrew Cameron, Wright & 
Wilhelmy, Omaha, Neb., on July 
7, was the occasion for a golf 
party held in their honor at the 
Big Foot Country Club, Fontana 
on Lake Geneva, Wis. The party 
was sponsored by wholesale hard- 
ware distributors and manufac- 
turers living near Chicago, with 
arrangements in charge of H. B. 
Megran, sales manager, Starline, 
Inc., Harvard, Ill., and Wilbur 
Higgins, Jr., of the same com- 
pany. 

There were 50 hardware golf- 
ers at the party to enjoy a game 
on the sporty Big Foot Course 
which is one of the most pic- 
turesque in the Chicago area. 
The prize for the low gross was 
won by M. R. Peck who had a 
gross score of 82. Clarence Nel- 
son and George Case, Jr., tied for 
first place in the Blind Bogey 
tournament. Twelve birdies were 
recorded during the day’s play, 





a ball being the reward. 
IOWA CONVENTION Wit. | 
MEET FEB. 9-12, 1937 


Philip R. Jacobson, Mason 
City, Iowa, secretary, Iowa Retail 
Hardware Association, has an- 
nounced that the 39th annual 
convention and exhibition will be 
held February 9-12 inclusive. 
Convention sessions will be held 
at the Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and the exhibit will be in 


| joining 





the Colisseum Bldg. 


NELSON ELECTED PRES. 
EASY WASHING MACHINE 


J. C. Nelson was elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y., at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors, 
succeeding the late John Ders- 
chug, who died as the result of 
an automobile accident. H. L. 
Babcock is vice-president and 
treasurer and H. Paul Nelligan 
is vice-president and _ general 
counsel. S. C. Stivers, secretary, 
and G. K. Chrismer, assistant 
secretary, and assistant treasurer 
were reelected. 

Mr. Nelson served the corpora- 
tion as vice-president and general 
manager from November, 1920, 
until his recent election as presi- 
dent of the company. 





TACKLE FIRM APPOINTS 
CANADIAN AGENT 
The Shakespeare Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., manufacturers of 
fishing tackle, has appointed H. 
D. Hammell, 1441 Canora Rd., 
Montreal, Quebec, as Canadian 
sales representative. From 1923 
to 1925 he represented the com- 
pany in Canada. Prior to re- 
the Shakespeare com- 
pany he was with a Canadian 

firm. 

NEW SALT LAKE CITY 
LINCOLN DISTRIBUTORS 

The Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed 
Industrial Supply Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, as its distributor for 
that territory. The Lincoln line 
includes welders, arc welding ac- 
cessories and various sizes and 
models of “Linc-Weld” motors. 











San Francisco Warehouse Strike Settled 
Wholesalers Resume Business Operations 


Agreement made with union organization does not include 
“closed shop” but does regulate hours and wages 


The strike tying up all whole- 
sale hardware operations in San 
Francisco, Calif., was ended Thurs- 
day, July 9, 1936, and business 
resumed at noon on that date. 
An agreement was made between 
the striking employees and the 
six important wholesale hardware 
houses in that city. This agree- 
ment does not recognize the 
closed shop principles on which 
the strike was premised but does 
include hours and wages clauses. 
It does not institute the union 
controlled “hiring halls” plan but 
agrees to reemploy former strik- 
ing employees as soon as this can 
be arranged. From a Chamber 
of Commerce bulletin, on the 
date of the end of the strike, we 
quote the following which gives 
ihe important facts: 

“The enforced strike of more 
than eight hundred employees in 
the hardware and allied indus- 
tries in San Francisco was de- 
clared at an end today and the 
workers will return to their jobs 
tomorrow morning. The inland 
march of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association has been 
definitely and overwhelmingly 
voted down by its own members, 
most of whom had joined under 
compulsion and practically all of 
whom voted this morning to re- 
turn to work under the conditions 
which their employers had posted 
upon the bulletin boards of their 





plants and otherwise presented 
to their workers. 

“Conflicting statements have 
been made public concerning the 
outcome of the dispute. The 
ever-active publicity committee of 
the I.L.A. announces that the em- 
ployers yielded to _ practically 
every demand, and particularly to 
the clause dealing with I.L.A. 
recognition which, it says, was the 
real issue. 

“To clarify the situation in the 
minds of our members, who may 
be misled by these statements, 
we publish herewith in full the 
communication of the employers 
to their employees with emphasis 
on this point—that there is no 
other agreement, written or other- 
wise, between them and that this 
communication specifically states 
that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion ‘between employees who are 
members of any union and em- 
ployees who are not members of 
any union.’ It should be remem- 
bered that these conditions were 
presented individually to the 
workers of all the establishments 
involved. The employers could 
not have addressed their employ- 
ees collectively through the I.L.A. 
subsidiary, which claimed the 
right to represent them, without, 
in so doing, according the I.L.A. 
that recognition. That, the em- 
ployers refused to do.” 








Head of the House 
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lationships sometimes become 
strained, to the detriment of all con- 
cerned. This congress will be much 
interested in your observations as to 
the hardware man’s responsibilities 
to others of his craft, individually 
and through his Association? 

ANSWER — His responsibility to 
others of his craft is to regard them, 
not as competitors, but as fellow 
workers who will work with him in 
the fight to sell the public on the 
fact that the hardware store is the 
place to buy hardware. If all the 
hardware dealers in a locality will 
get together occasionally and talk 
things over, they will be surprised 
at how many of their troubles will 
vanish. 

Question—Along with his respon- 
sibilities to all these others that you 
have discussed, the hardware man, 
like all other men, must have some 


responsibilities to himself and to his 
family. How would you describe 
these? 

Answer — Although merchandis- 
ing of hardware is a fascinating and 
interesting game, no manager should 
follow it so hard or so exclusively 
that he neglects his family or him- 
self. Working from daylight till dark 
is not necessary to successfully op- 
erate a hardware store. By being 
very much on the job during store 
hours, it isn’t necessary to be con- 
tinually putting in long hours to 
make your store pay a profit. Your 
family, of course, depends on that 
store for their means of support, but 
if all of the manager’s time goes 
into the store and none of it goes to 
the family, no matter how good the 
support may be, the happiness in 
that family is not up to par. A good 
manager is usually a healthy man- 


ager. Unless you devote some time 
and effort to keep fit yourself, you 
won't be a good manager long. 

Question—You have described a 
lot of responsibilities, and from any 
other than a philosophic viewpoint 
one might conclude that so many 
serious matters would weigh to the 
point of making life almost miser- 
able. Now, in conclusion, please tell 
us whether you think these obliga- 
tions are of onerous import only, or 
whether they may be viewed as ser- 
vice opportunities, the accomplish- 
ment of which carries with it an in- 
tangible reward of satisfaction as 
well as that essential profit which 
you have so fittingly stressed? 

ANSwER—The manager who finds 
the retail hardware game burden- 
some, etc., had better find another 
job. In answer to your question, I 
would say that the nature of these 
obligations should be viewed abso- 
lutely as service opportunities re- 
served for those who can qualify to 
perform them. 
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Surveying the 
Field 


(Continued from page 40) 


customers, as I said in the previous 
answer, it is the duty equally of the 
wholesaler to know consumer de- 
mand. And with the help of dealers 
wholesalers should certainly be able 
to determine such demand quite as 
accurately as can any syndicate 
headquarters. 

The retailer can logically expect 
the wholesaler to select merchan- 
dise, both as to kinds and prices, in 
keeping with competitive conditions. 
As to prices, he rightfully expects 
the wholesaler to provide goods at 
prices that enable him to meet his 
competition with a margin sufficient 
to cover operating costs and net a 
profit. 


The wholesaler who fails to do 
this for the retailer cannot expect 
his customer, the retailer, long to 
compete with stores that do have 
the right merchandise and the right 
prices. 

Relationship of wholesaler and 
retailer should be that of partners 
performing different parts of a sin- 
gle task, namely, moving goods to 
consumers on whom the considera- 
tion of both wholesaler and retailers 
should be focused continually. 

QueEstion—For years there has 
been complaint that manufacturers 
extend preferential prices to com- 
petitors of the wholesaler-retailer 
system which enable such competi- 
tors to undersell independent re- 
tailers and still make a good profit. 
This certainly has a bearing upon 
competitive effectiveness of our sys- 
tem. What is your observation and 
opinion as to the extent and effect 
of such discriminations? 

AnsweR—Although it is difficult 
for the retailer to get detailed proof 
of preferential prices to large dis- 
tributors, enough specific instances 
are known to make the practice 
a matter of common knowledge. But 
aside from positive evidence of such 
buying advantages, the everyday 
prices that appear in the advertis- 
ing of some of the large distributors 
make the preferentials self-evident. 

You may be interested in some 
recent prices quoted in the adver- 
tising of a mail order retail store 
in my community. This is a retail 
store; not catalog prices, f. o. b. 
Chicago, but from the local store 
where the customer may walk in, 
make his purchase and walk out 
with the goods. 

With each price from this retail 
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store I am giving the approximate 
dealer cost on a comparable item. 

A 20-gallon galvanized garbage or 
ash can with cover, selling at $1.00, 
costs the retailer 90c. 

A 1-gallon stone-lined vacuum jug 
with aluminum cap, selling at 69c, 
costs the retailer 70c as a special. 

A 5-gallon standard milk can, 
weight 15 pounds, selling at $2.85, 
costs the retailer $2.85. 

An 18-inch steel handle pipe 
wrench, polished jaws, selling at 


$1.00, costs the retailer $1.08. 


Some jobbing house buyers have 
told me that they have considerable 
trouble buying items as low as some 
are being sold at retail. 

One jobbing house buyer in glass- 
ware says that he pays 75c a dozen 
in car lots for staple glassware that 
is being sold on chain counters at 
10c, and that he knows the chains 
are buying at the same price in any 
quantity and having shipments made 
to unit stores. 

The opening price to retailers on 
binder twine was $4.121%4 per bale, 
f.o.b. Chicago. This item, adver- 
tised as American made, full length 
and full strength, has been sold as 
low as $3.75 per bale by a retail 
mail order store in my community. 
It is now being sold at $3.95. 

Every retailer knows the situation 
in bicycles. A double-bar, balloon 
tire bicycle, with chrome-plated 
rims, is being sold from the mail 
order store in special sales as low 
as $22.95; every-day price is $24.95. 
The “special sales” come too often 
for comfort for most of us. Jobbing 
house buyers admit that it is so 
far impossible for them to buy bi- 
cycles at a price which will enable 
them to sell them to the retailer so 
he can make a profit. 

QueEstion—After a story like that, 
none of us has any difficulty in 
drawing some very pointed conclu- 
sions. But what can be done about 
it? Over the years there has been 
a vast amount of talk, both formal 
and informal, about the matter. Per- 
haps you can contribute something 
conclusive by outlining such proce- 
dure as you deem necessary by 
wholesalers and retailers, respec- 
tively and jointly, in order to prop- 
erly maintain the independent sys- 
tem in the distribution picture. 

ANSWER — First, excessive costs, 
due largely to competition of whole- 
salers and wholesalers’ salesmen. 
The difference between the cost of 
distributing merchandise through 
our system and through manufac- 
turer to mass distributor creates a 
handicap which we cannot continue 
to endure. 

Second, slow movement of mer- 





chandise, resulting from out-of-line 


prices, accumulation of unwanted 
items and duplication of lines be- 
cause of buying mistakes, and the 
lack of knowledge of competition. 

Wholesaler and _ retailer are 
equally to blame. But until prob- 
lems of the wholesaler which are 
not the fault of the retailer are 
solved, the retailer is going to have 
a hard time. Likewise, until prob- 
lems of the retailer which are not 
the fault of the wholesaler are 
solved, the wholesaler is due for 
trouble. 

Wholesaler and retailer each, 
then, has a job to do. Let’s con- 
sider some of the things that need 
to be done. 

It is my opinion that wholesalers’ 
salesmen should be withdrawn from 
unprofitable territory. Hardware 
may not yet be as competitive as 
groceries, and its distribution cannot 
be so limited, but it has been found 
that a voluntary chain grocery ware- 
house cannot economically serve 
unit stores beyond a radius of 100 
miles. 

Credit terms should be strictly 
enforced. Wholesalers should refuse 
to ship merchandise to dealers who 
owe bills more than 60 days past 
due. It is unfair to the wholesaler 
and to the system to ask him to be 
a banker as well as to perform the 
wholesaling function. 

There should be more salesmen 
who build business rather than 
merely go out and get business. A 
salesman who does not understand 
retailers’ problems and does noth- 
ing more than offer merchandise and 
try to force it on the dealer by high 
pressure methods plays no construc- 
tive part in the distribution set-up. 

The wholesaler owes it to the 
trade to shorten his lines to the 
point that the retailer can buy with 
less guesswork and confusion. The 
average wholesaler’s catalog has too 
many duplications of lines, too many 
in-between items and ptices. Proper 
shortening of lines would reduce 
selling expense and eliminate mark- 
downs and closeouts for both the 
wholesaler and the retailer. 

The wholesaler should have a re- 
search or fact-finding department to 
study the movement of merchandise 
through hardware stores and 
through other outlets selling hard- 
ware, to find out the merchandise 
that customers want and which will 
move in volume and to find out the 
prices customers are willing to pay. 

With such information the whole- 
saler can build a basic stock list or 
merchandise check list. Then he 
should positively instruct his depart- 

(Continued on page 80) 








ADVANCES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Competitive Price Lawn Mowers 


Linseed Oil Window Glass 
Building Corners 
Stove Pipes 
Sweat Pads 
Cotton Clothes Lines 
Light Cotton Twines 


Copper Aerial Wire 


Elbows 
Sash Cord 


DECLINES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 
Competitive Prepared Roofing 


ADVANCES BEING ANTICIPATED 


Lamp Cord 
Automobile Tires 
Copper Zinc 


All Cotton Goods 


Lawn mower prices for the 
opening of the 1937 season have 
been announced, with the competi- 
tive grades and the medium-priced 
lines increased about 30 cents to 
40 cents each. High-grade mowers 
are practically unchanged. The past 
season has seen a quite steady mar- 
ket at prices the same as during 
1935. The greatest rise in the price 
of cheap mowers came as a reaction 
from the 1933 price war, when NRA 
influences brought two markups 
totaling about 374% per cent, all 
of which has since been well held. 
The new 1937 schedules on some 
competition mowers is, therefore, 
around 50 per cent above the 
depressed “low” record. Many job- 
bers have reported a tendency dur- 
ing the current season, toward the 
ordering of better qualities. 


* * * 


Paint sales have held up well. 
The industry’s records have been 
officially announced only through 
May. During that month, total sales 
of paint,, lacquer, varnish and fil- 
lers reported by 579 companies 
amounted to $40,990,000, compared 
with $36,376,000 for April, and with 
$36,160,000 for May, 1935. Linseed 
oil keeps up its steady rise, rapidly 
offsetting the winter and spring 
declines. Markups of three cents 
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Garden Hose 
Corn Brooms 
Cup Leathers 
Valve and Plunge Leathers 
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per gallon on July 10 and 1% cents 
on July 17 are the latest reported. 
* & & 


The advance in the cost of 
window glass to jobbers, made on 
May 29, has now been reflected 
in higher prices to the retailer, 
which were effective July 15. The 
advance is one point, figuring about 
10 per cent. Retailers were given 
an opportunity to place orders for 
immediate shipment at the old price. 
but no future orders were accepted. 


4 
& * 


F. D. Kees Manufacturing Co. 
issued revised price sheets on July 
6 to their jobbing trade, with sug- 
gested prices also to retail dealers. 
To quote from their bulletin: 

“The only important change 
herein is an advance of 10 per 
cent on most of the building cor- 
ners. We trust that your business 
shows at least as healthy an in- 
crease over 1935 as our does— 
25 per cent for the first six 


months.” 
* & 


Stove pipe and elbow prices 
will gradually come out of their 
competitive slump as the active 
shipping season approaches. The 
manufacturers are one by one with- 
drawing the season’s opening low 
prices, another leading company is- 
suing the following on July 15: 





HOW'S the 


“Effective at once, advancing 
costs compel us to advance our 
prices on stove pipe and elbows 
and to withdraw all open quota- 
tions. However, this does not in 
any way affect contracts pre- 
viously made which have time to 
run and are not completed. We 
will be glad to quote prices on 
application.” 

* *& 

Sweat pads are affected by 
the higher cotton market. The 
American Pad & Textile Company 
has issued a revised schedule, ad- 
vancing 5 to 11 per cent on most 
patterns, effective July 17. 

x * * 

Cordage lines are variously 
affected in price at present. Sisal 
twine is stronger and advances may 
soon be regularly scheduled. Sash 
cord, cotton clothes lines and light 
cotton twines have been raised in 
some quarters, one to two cents per 
pound, and chalk and mason lines 
are due for an increase at the end 
of July. 

* & * 

Copper aerial wire has been 
very competitive for some time past, 
but recent indications are for a 
much firmer market. Some mak- 
ers have already advanced 2% 
points, or about 3 per cent, to the 
jobbers, and are discussing a simi- 
lar markup to be in effect about 
August 1. Limited specifications 
have been accepted, however, from 
regular customers for delivery as 
late as September 1. 

* * * 

Another price-move in pre- 
pared roofing was announced by 
some makers, effective July 10. 
Competition roofings, f.o.b. most 
central basing points, in L.C.L. lots, 
were reduced as follows: 

35 pound, talec-surfaced, formerly 
$0.83, now $0.78 per square 

45 pound, talc-surfaced, formerly 
$1.06, now $0.91 per square 

55 pound, tale-surfaced, formerly 
$1.28, now $1.03 per square 

75 pound, slate-surfaced, formerly 
$1.78, now $1.53 per square. 
Other grades of roll roofings were 

not affected, nor were shingles. 
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Prices on copper and zinc are 
strong, zinc actually advancing 10 
cents per 100 lbs. on July 7, and 
standing 45 cents per 100 lbs., or 
10 per cent, above a year ago. Ex- 
port prices on copper have moved 
up to practically the domestic price 
level, and if the foreign price holds, 
traders anticipate a rise in the do- 
mestic price shortly to 934 cents or 
possible to 10 cents per pound. De- 
mand for the metal is reported 
heavy from nearly all sources, in- 
cluding (unfortunately) armament 
makers. There has been no change 
recently in prices on mill products 
of copper (such as copper and alloy 
sheet, rod, wire, pipe and tube), 
except that on July 10 it was ordered 
that freight will be prepaid on single 
shiments from the mills of 500 
pounds or more instead of 100 
pound lots as previously, to any one 
destination in the United States. 

*% * * 


A leading maker of. corn 
brooms issued to his trade a July 
14 bulletin, from which the follow- 
ing is taken: “We have field men 
covering the broom corn districts in 
such states as Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Colorado, where most 
of the broom corn is produced, and 
they write us that conditions are 
very unfavorable for a broom corn 
crop. The intense heat and no rain 
has caused the broom corn in the 
field to show little progress in 
growth. 

“A short crop naturally means 
higher prices, and if this weather 
condition continues to prevail, prices 
naturally will advance. 

“We feel it advisable to inform 
our customers to protect themselves 
for the future. All indications of 
the market at this time are such 
that they are not taking any chances 
on lower prices, as we_ believe 
prices are as low as they are going 
to be. The future holds a_possi- 
bility that brooms may advance 
about 50 cents a dozen or more. 

“We naturally cannot guarantee 
this, as we cannot be certain what 
course Nature will take, but we are 
passing this information on to you 
as we see it.” 
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Makers of cup leathers, etc., 
report that recent drouth conditions 
have curtailed the supply of good 
hides, suitable for their use. As a 
result, jobbers hear there is likeli- 
hood of another advance on cup, 
valve and plunger leathers in the 
near future. Cattle hides from 
drouth areas cannot be used suc- 
cessfully in the making of cup or 
valve leathers. 


* + 


The effect of crop shortages 
upon living costs will not be exclu- 
sively in the rise on grain and other 
foodstuffs. There is already a dis- 
tinct strengthening of prices on cot- 
ton goods of all sorts, which will 
affect everyone immediately and di- 
rectly by advances in clothing and 
household textiles. In hardware 
stocks, there are cotton rope, twines, 
sash cord, cotton gloves, and sweat 
pads, already affected, and other 
lines. including lamp cord, garden 
hose, automobile tires, and many 
part-cotton staples, which will prob- 
ably be firmed or increased in price. 
With the Federal Government now 
out of its six-year participation as 
a competing owner and dealer in 
cotton, with this year’s reduced sur- 
plus and shortened crop, and with 
a steadily increasing rate of domes- 
tic and export demand, the two- 
cent per pound rise which already 
has occurred this year, may well be 
carried further. A yield of around 
11,500,000 bales is regarded as prob- 
able, provided weather conditions 
are normal the remainder of the 
season. The estimate is the smallest, 
with two exceptions, since 1923, and 
is below world requirements, based 
on the present rate of consumption. 


* * * 


On cotton gloves and mittens 
several of the smaller manufacturers 
who were making low prices have 
withdrawn all quotations, due to the 
advance in flannels. 

* # 
The Peck Stow & Wilcox Co., 


Southington, Conn., announces sev- 
eral improvements in its line of 


- Business ? 


Worth Tools “comprising much im- 
provement in value although the 
current low competitive prices re- 
main the same.” 


+ + 


The Hodell Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, which was, until recently, 
known as The Chain Products Co., 
reports a very large increase in 
orders so far this year over any 
preceding period. 


* *& 


A sales increase of 42.4 per 
cent over the same month last year 
was reported for June, 1936, by The 
Chi-Namel Paint & Varnish Co., 43 
FE. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. The com- 
pany now has a record of 15 con- 
secutive months in which sales have 
shown an increase over the same 
month of the previous year. 


* * %* 


Leading rope manufacturers ad- 
vise that there have been no changes 
in the prices of Manila rope for the 


third quarter. 
* * * 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Inc., Waterbury, Conn., has issued 
the following bulletin, as of July 10, 
1936, on Freight Allowance: “All 
provisions relative to freight on mill 
products (copper and alloy sheet, 
rod, wire, pipe and tube) appearing 
in our price book are amended to 
read as follows: Freight will be pre- 
paid on single shipments from the 
mills of 500 pounds net or more to 
any one destination in the United 
States with the understanding that 
the Shipper reserves the right to con- 
trol the routing. Where other than 
Shippers’ regular method of shipment 
is used, terms shall be f.o.b. mill with 
actual freight allowed, but at not 
more than the lowest published rate, 
except that on all-rail shipments to 
points west of the Rocky Mountains 
a premium of 1 cent net per pound 
will be charged. All shipments un- 
der 500 pounds shall be f.o.b. mill. 
Excess transportation charges as- 
sessed by railroad or steamship com- 
panies covering the shipments re- 
quiring special equipment in han- 
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dling or transporting will be charged 
to the buyer.” 
* * * 

Electrical refrigeration contin- 
ues its spectacular gains, and a dry 
summer like this is a great stimulus 
to their records. Without radical 
price increases, 1936 is expected to 
be a year of higher earnings for 
nearly all manufacturers of elec- 
trical supplies. During the first five 
months of 1936 sales of electrical re- 
frigerators totaled 1,204,188, com- 
pared with 943,948 in the like 1935 
period. Electric washing machine 
shipments ran 24 per cent ahead of 
the 1935 period. 


* * * 


A significant indication oj 
better times is the large number of 
inquiries being received by whole- 
salers for good locations for new 
hardware stores, and the number of 
“opening stocks” being sold. Con- 
fidence in prices, and in the future 
continuance of prosperous activity in 
hardware, seems greater than in al- 
most any other retail field. Estab- 
lished dealers, too, in all sections of 
the United States, are becoming 
more interested in store moderniza- 
tion, and in the studied display, 
pricing and turnover of their mer- 
chandise, which go along with a 
refurbished housing. It is generally 
realized that these steps are most 
necessary for any independent store 
which hopes to compete successfully 
with the chains for the consumer’s 


dollar. 
* * * 


Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
New York City, has issued a supple- 
ment to its price sheets covering the 
change in freight allowances from 
100 lb. which has been in effect for 
many years, to 500 lb. This applies 
to all sales made by Revere and 
“covers the general run of mill prod- 
ucts.” The announcement reads: 
“Freight will be prepaid on single 
shipments of 500 pounds net or more 
to any one destination in the United 
States with the understanding that 
the Shipper reserves the right to 
control the routing. Where other 
than Shipper’s regular method of 
shipment is used, terms shall be 
f.o.b. mill with actual freight al- 
lowed, but at not more than the 
lowest published rate, except that on 
all-rail shipments to points west of 
the Rocky Mountains a premium of 
lc. net per pound will be charged. 
This premium applies to all Revere 
products and to shipments from all 
divisions. All shipments under 500 
pounds shall be f.o.b. mill. In the 
case of parcel post and express 
shipments the actual cost of delivery 
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provided, how- 
that such minimum charge 
shall be applicable only to ship- 


must be charged; 
ever, 


ments from the mill. Excess trans- 
portation charges assessed by rail- 
road or steamship companies cover- 
ing the shipments requiring special 
equipment in handling or transport- 
ing will be charged to the Buyer.” 


* %*+ 


It is most fortunate that early 
sales were so large in seasonable 
items whose use has been affected by 
the dry weather. On hand farm 
tools (steel goods), agricultural 
handles, lawn mowers, grass hooks, 
grass shears and_ scythes, sales 
through most of June had been most 
satisfying, and it is not felt that the 
retailers will carry over much of 
their supply. There will be, how- 
ever, a considerable surplus of such 
lines for the wholesalers, and per- 
haps for the manufacturers, to hold 
over. Later lines, such as grain 
scoops, may be seriously affected in 
volume. The drouth damage this 
year has been more localized than 
during the “great drouth” of 1934, 
and with the saving of a good share 
of the corn crop, losses in areas 
other than the Dakotas and Ne- 
braska wheat-belt will be nearly off- 
set by the much higher prices at 
which this year’s yields will sell. 
There will be no wide dearth of 
food for man, or feed for beast, 
though the costs of both are already 
sharply increased. Many vegetable 
and fruit crops have had decided set- 
backs, indicating a rise in prices on 
canned goods, and perhaps some 
drop from the large totals of cans 
and tin-plate used during the past 


year. 
* * 


Building material prices for 
June were up one-tenth of a point as 
compared with the preceding month, 
according to the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. This 
element of construction costs is now 
back to the price levels of 1929. 
Home builders are reminded that 
the general trend is slightly upward. 
The index for June, this year, was 
85.8, two points higher than the 
index of June, 1935, and less than 
15 points lower than in 1926, at the 
height of the country’s greatest 
building activity. 

* * * 


Residential building in the 37 
states east of the Rockies during 
June amounted to $73,604,600, a 
gain of 5 per cent over May and 
48 per cent over June, 1935, accord- 
ing to the F. W. Dodge Corp., which 


said that home construction activity 





at present is the most active since 
1931. Construction of all descrip- 
tions for June totaled $233,054,600, 
compared with $148,005,200 in June 
last year. The total of new con- 
struction in the 37 states during the 
first six months of 1936 reached 
$1,237,751,000, compared with $696,- 
507,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1935. 


* *& 


Official figures now available 
indicate that the automobile indus- 
try produced the largest number of 
new cars for any June in its history, 
reports The Iron Age. Members of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation shipped more motor vehicles 
than in any previous June in the his- 
tory of the organization. Volume 
was placed at 367,303 units, an in- 
crease of 34 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month last year. 


*# 2 


In the dairy industry, Novem- 
ber butter futures have been up 
about 10 cents per pound, while ad- 
vances in the price of milk bought 
from farmers have been reported 
over widely scattered points within 
the last three weeks. Scarcity of 
pasturage and higher feed prices are 
the obvious reasons, and, too, many 
dairy cows have been sold in the 
semi-drouth regions. All of which 
justifies the belief that the adverse 
effects of the drouth on business will 
be localized in the states west of 
the Missouri and north of Kansas. 
Elsewhere, some sections will be 
found much better off than a year 
ago, and others no worse than spotty. 
This qualified optimism, however, 
depends entirely on the corn belt. 
A return of hot, dry weather there 
might mean a major disaster. 


= 2 


The spectacular rise in corn, 
due to the estimated 20 to 40 per 
cent depreciation during early July, 
brought a 30 cents’ increase from 
June 15 to July 17, and set prices at 
the highest July mark since 1929. 
As a result of the sharp upturn in 
foodstuffs, the index of wholesale 
prices, as reported by the bureau 
of agricultural economics, in mid- 
July reached 107.5 per cent of the 
1926 level, compared with 71 per 
cent in the first week in June, when 
the advance began. Prices had ad- 
vanced 28 per cent in the latest three 
weeks, and over 50 per cent since 
June 1. Last year the index was 
78.7 per cent, and in 1934 it was 
87.5 per cent of the 1926 level. 
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stocks with sales possibilities so that 
the store will have things that cus- 
tomers call for, or that can be sold 
to them, and still does not have an 
undue amount of shelf-warmers, 
what is the first thing the hardware 
dealer must do? 

ANSWER—Balanced stocks can be 
achieved in no way other than fac- 
tual recording and studying of mer- 
chandise sold. Any other procedure 
would merely be guesswork, which 
is the cause of the present too 
common condition of unbalanced 
stocks. 

Question—Is it possible, for the 
hardware dealer, with a reasonable 
expenditure of time and labor, to 
have records adequate to achieve this 
balanced stock condition which 
seems so much to be desired? 

ANSWER—Yes. It can be done 
quite effectively by using the stock 
control system which the National 
Retail Hardware Association has de- 
veloped. I will briefly describe it. 
Unit Stock Control can be started 
at amy time, and when in operation 
requires but a few notations of “in 
stock” and “order” figures, which 
every careful buyer has at hand 
when ordering stock. 

First, decide upon the lines to 
which you wish to apply Unit Stock 
Control. Do not start with too many. 
Apply the system to two or three 
lines in which you have a heavy 
investment, then gradually add 
other groups of merchandise. As a 
starter, the following lines are sug- 
gested: House paints, enamels, lac- 
quers, enamelware, aluminum ware, 
lawn mowers, steel goods, screen 
wire, fencing, stoves, electric wash- 
ers and electric refrigerators. 

For each manufacturer you use a 
separate sheet or, if necessary to 
cover the line, several sheets. It 
would be a physical impossibility for 
you to locate very speedily a certain 
type of range, unless you can look 
on the lower line in the lower right 
corner of your control record book, 
to immediately identify the type of 
merchandise. 

The second column shows “Num- 
ber” and “Size”. In this column you 
list the number of ranges, or lawn 
mowers, or whatever type of mer- 
chandise you are featuring on this 
particular stock control sheet. The 
next column is “Delivered Cost”. De- 
livered cost is the cost of the mer- 
chandise as delivered to your store. 
In other words, as it is generally put 
in terms, f.o.b. your store door. 

The next column lists the retail 
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price at which you would sell this 
article, delivered to your customer, 
or f.o.b. your door, or whatever the 
conditions are that prevail on a cer- 
tain type of merchandise in a par- 
ticular territory. 

Then comes the column marked 
“Unit”. On this chart, we are talk- 
ing about larger merchandise, so a 
“unit” would be one, and therefore, 
this chart is marked “only”. But, if 
we were listing bolts, “unit” would 
stand for “C”, which would mean 
100 in a package. For screws, “unit” 
would stand for gross, as screws are 
packed by the gross. General hard- 
ware, like hammers, hatchets, pad- 
locks, which are usually packed in 
dozens, “unit” would be dozen. 

In the next column, marked 
“Ideal Stock”, we list the number of 
units it would be proper to carry 
for an ideal stock. As we go down 
this chart, we find some marked 
three, which we later on discover is 
the ideal stock for this particular 
merchant. If we were listing bolts, 
on this particular chart, under 
“unit” we would have the letter 
“C”, and if the ideal stock would 
be 20 packages, we would have 20 
in the “ideal stock” column, which 
means this particular store would 
have 2000 of that particular size 
bolt in stock. 

If we were talking about padlocks 
and wished to carry them in dozens, 
we would list under “unit” dozen, 
and if we wished to carry less than 
a dozen, we would put the word 
“only”, which would mean only one. 
If we are talking about screws, 
under “unit” we would put the word 
gross, and in the “ideal stock” col- 
umn, the number of packages that 
we would have in stock. 

The next column is marked “In 
Stock” and “Order”. If we go 
straight across this chart, we will 
see that we have a lot of squares in 
which figures can be put both in 
the “In Stock” and “Order” column. 
Now let us see how this is done. 

On this particular chart, stock was 
taken on the first day of May. Of 
the 205-0 Magic Chef, there was 
one in stock; the 1801, one in stock; 
the 1856, one in stock. You will 
note there is a diagonal line cut 
across the square, and that the one 
is put in the lower right corner. 
This indicates that this one particu- 
lar stove is on the floor. If we drop 
down a little lower, we will note that 
the ideal stock on the 1201 was two. 
Again you wili notice the diagonal 
line cut across the square. One is in 


the upper left hand corner, indi- 
cating one stove in the warehouse, 
and the lower right hand corner 
one stove on the floor. 

If you will drop still lower you 
will notice that on the 2501, the 
ideal stock is three, but since this 
number is a fast seller, and being 
the first of the month, with one in 
stock and orders on file for delivery 
the order was for six of these 
ranges. 

On May 5th an order was placed 
for two number 1856, as_ there 
wasn’t any on the floor and one 
extra one sold, bringing it back up 
to the ideal stock. On the 4201, 
there was none in stock, and there- 
fore, an order was placed to bring 
it back to the ideal stock. 

If we want to know the number 
of ranges or the speed that a certain 
piece of merchandise is traveling 
through our store, all we have to do 
is to go back to a given point, add 
all the ranges that were ordered and 
received, plus the ranges on the day 
that we began to make this check, 
less the ranges that are listed in the 
“In Stock” column. To illustrate our 
point. Of the 2101 on the Ist day 
of May, one was in the warehouse 
and one on the floor, so if we add 
together this column, we will dis- 
cover the two in stock, plus the ones 
in the order column, which make 
20, less the three in stock, they have 
sold 17 ranges of this particular 
make. 

This can be carried out on any 
column and you very quickly know 
the exact speed or turnover that any 
given line of merchandise is pro- 
ducing. If we look to the upper line, 
the 205-O, we find there was one 
only in stock and as this range has 
been carried a considerable time, 
and shown it was a slow mover it 
was sold on the 28th of May and not 
replaced, and a new number added 
to the line. 

Our other chart is on paint. In- 
stead of the columns running hori- 
zontally, they run vertically. Again 
in the lower left corner we list the 
maker of the paint, number and 
color, in each one of the respective 
columns. 

On the left side, upper left corner, 
you will note the word “Kind”. 
Straight across this line you list the 
type of paint that you are showing 
in this particular chart; for in- 
stance, we are using Phelan’s four- 
hour enamel, and if we were talking 
about Phelan’s varnishes we would 
use a separate sheet. If we were 
talking about another brand of paint 
we would use a separate sheet. 

The next line is “Cost” per pack- 
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age, whether it is a gallon, one-half 
gallon, etc. The next line shows the 
“Size” of package. The next line 
shows the “Ideal Stock”. You will 
note that there is a very small quan- 
tity of any given color in this par- 
ticular brand of paint—just enough 
of this stock to find out, at what 
speed it will move through its es- 
tablishment. 

If you will look over at the left 
column, marked “Date”, you will 
see that we have the orders there 
of two months. You will note that 
as we took stock on April 13th, in 
the fifth column under number 273 
Lettuce Green, the quarts were miss- 
ing, so as the salesman called April 
16th, there was an order placed for 
four, although the ideal stock was 
three. 

You will also note that on June 
4th, when we took stock, we had 
sold all but one can of number 273, 
and therefore, the ideal stock on 
this particular color should be four. 

On April 23rd, the salesman 
called and in the first column, you 
will note that we put the orders in 
red. This is so that at any time you 
want to check up your unit stock 
control sheets, your orders are easy 
to identify, on account of the strik- 
ing difference in color. 

In column one, under quarts, we 
note that there is only one in stock 
and, therefore, there was an order 


placed for two, bringing the order 
back to the ideal stock, which is 
three, and so on, across the line you 
will note there were several other 
orders placed where the stock had 
dropped below the “Ideal Stock”. 

Question—Now that you have 
shown how the dealer may keep 
track of his purchases, sales and 
thus the rate of stock movement on 
given lines during their selling sea- 
son, will you tell whether this stock 
control method can be used by the 
dealer to plan his merchandise ac- 
tivities so as to enlarge sales during 
the periods which are traditionally 
dull in the hardware store? 

ANsweER—I positively believe, that 
by stock control records, you can 
look back over your previous years 
and discover the fast selling items 
during the so-called dull seasons. 

A group of hardware men with 
whom I am affiliated have carried a 
record system of merchandise, ad- 
vertised over a period of five years, 
and have carefully noted the items 
that sold during these advertise- 
ments and by planning off of these 
advertised sales in the previous so- 
called dull months, have attained an 
efficiency that they can almost pre- 
dict the volume of business they 
will get during certain months of 
the year, by certain advertising and 
store planning. 


Living Within Our Means 
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dealer is likely to try to edge up his 
selling prices. That doesn’t change 
the direction of his course toward 
business suicide; it merely slackens 
the rate of speed and postpones the 
demise for a season. Competitive 
effectiveness, and remaining in the 
business picture, depend emphati- 
cally upon controlling operating ex- 
penses. 

Question—So far we have dis- 
cussed only the importance of ex- 
pense control as it affects the retail 
store. How does it involve the com- 
petitive effectiveness of the inde- 
pendent (wholesaler - retailer) sys- 
tem? 

ANSWER—An excessive operating 
expense within the retail hardware 
store which hampers its competitive 
effectiveness so that it is currently 
handicapped in matching its com- 
petition or so that it proceeds slowly 
or otherwise toward its own extinc- 
tion at the same time hampers the 
entire system of which it is a part. 
To suppliers, such a store becomes 
progressively less useful as an out- 
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let for merchandise. In order to 
compete with other methods of dis- 
tribution, the hardware wholesaler- 
retailer combination must place and 
keep itself in position to move goods 
from factory to consumer at equal or 
lesser cost than any other agency 
does the same service. 

It was decidedly disconcerting to 
us to hear last winter through our 
state conventions that the combined 
expenses of hardware wholesalers 
and retailers were higher than those 
of .department stores and_ variety 
chains for moving merchandise from 
factory to user. So far as his ex- 
penses are unnecessarily high, the 
hardware retailer is responsible for 
this unfavorable comparison. 

Question—How, if at all, may 
operating practices of the retailer 
which are not reflected in his own 
expense account further involve the 
competitive effectiveness of the sys- 
tem? 

Answer —If the retailer deals 
with his suppliers in such manner 
as to occasion unnecessarily high ex- 





penses in their establishments, then 
he is further handicapping the sys- 
tem. From wholesalers we hear 
almost to the point of boredom that 
retailers buy too often and in too 
small quantities, ride their credit un- 
reasonably and waste the time of 


traveling salesmen. We all know 
there are two sides to this story. lf 
we weren’t bothered with so many 
salesmen, who waste our time, too: 
and if every wholesaler who can pos- 
sibly get a man into our town didn’t 
insist on having a little of our busi- 
ness just for the sake of having an 
account; and if a lot of weak sisters 
in our ranks weren’t pampered and 
carried along by wholesalers just for 
the sake of keeping them alive so 
they will have that many more ac- 
counts, then we retailers would 
probably conduct ourselves more 
rationally. 

Without accepting the blame as 
resting wholly upon the shoulders 
of retailers, but recognizing the con- 
dition for what it is and the effect 
it has upon expenses of our system. 
we can admit that dealers do indulge 
in some practices which ought to be 
corrected. In bringing about the 
correction, I feel that we are entitled 
to cooperation of wholesalers in ra- 
tionalizing their own behavior so a: 
to avoid encouragement of dealers 
to resort to uneconomical practices. 
Wasteful practices on the one side 
beget wasteful practices on the other 
which continue viciously back and 
forth to multiply abuses until we 
find ourselves as a system handicap- 
ped by a brood of evils whose pa- 
ternity can hardly be identified in a 
maze of irregularities. 

If retailers and wholesalers would 
work together, both in the proper 
spirit, much of the existing unnec- 
essary expense could be shrunk out, 
to mutual advantage. But only a 
fair-minded approach, with each 
willing to admit its errors, each will- 
ing to clean its own house and each 
willing to help the other to remove 
the obstacles for which they are 
jointly responsible will improve th« 
situation. 

Question—As your final answer. 
will you give this congress four sim- 
ple rules of buying which will tend 
to reduce expenses of both the re- 
tailer and the wholesaler? 

Answer—In line with the state- 
ments made in my previous answer. 
I would say that the retailer’s part 
in the transaction would be cleared 
up if he, with proper aid and en- 
couragement from the wholesaler. 
would (1) buy from a few sources. 
(2) buy in economical quantities. 
(3) so far as possible, avoid speciai 
orders and (4) see suppliers’ sales- 
men promptly. 
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But I do want to stress as strongly 
as possible that installment con- 
tracts as well as open accounts must 
be followed up for collecting. The 
first slip by the buyer should be a 
signal for the dealer to go into ac- 
tion and see to it that nothing is 
permitted to interfere with the cus- 
tomer’s making his payments as con- 
tracted. 

Terms recommended by the con- 
ference specified 10 per cent down 
payment for domestic refrigerators, 
apartment house refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and ironers, radios, 
vacuum cleaners, domestic stokers, 
oil burners, oil-burning furnaces 
and heating equipment, with 12 
months on radios and vacuum clean- 
ers, 15 months on washing machines 
and ironers, 24 months on domestic 
refrigerators and stokers, oil burn- 
ers, oil-burning furnaces and heating 
equipment, and 36 months for apart- 
ment house refrigerators. Time in 
some cases, according to price of 
the goods, would be shortened by the 
general recommendation which I 
first mentioned, that of requiring a 
minimum of $4.50 as either down 
payment or monthly payment on all 
classes of merchandise. 

QueEstTion—FEarly in your remarks 
you said there should be some dif- 
ference in prices as between cash 
and credit customers. Will you now 
tell us more fully how you believe 
pricing should be handled to prop- 
erly differentiate between cash buy- 
ers, open-account buyers and install- 
ment buyers? 

ANSWER—Perhaps the handiest 
and at the same time a fair way to 
price goods so as to differentiate 
among the kinds of buyers is to 
mark merchandise at its cash price, 
to add 10 ner cent when charged 
on open account with the provision 
of 5 per cent off if paid within 10 
days after statement, 2 per cent off 
if paid within 15 days, and net after 
15 days following date of statemeni. 
Goods sold on installment contracts 
should be charged for as if on open 
account plus an installment service 
fee. 

QueEsTion—Not all dealers have 
enough cash reserves to finance all the 
credit sales they can possibly make. 
This is true particularly where the 
dealer goes in strongly for install- 
ment selling. What would you con- 
sider to be suitable arrangements 
for outside financing in such cases? 

ANSWER—The merchant should ar- 
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range with his bank to handle this 
financing. The bank, of course, will 
expect the merchant to endorse the 
note along with the maker and will 
take the interest, but it will release 
money to carry on trade in a normal 
way. Many merchants are doing this, 
and quite satisfactorily. 
QuEsTION—Your comments on the 
questions which I have asked you 
have been interesting and helpful. 
As I said at the outset, credit is a 
large question to the minds of many 
hardware men. They wonder whether 
they should continue it, considering 
its cost and losses and the competi- 
tive situation. There is no disputing 
that any service to be retained must 
justify itself in a constructive way. 
Will you, now, as a closing state- 
ment briefly give your views as to 
whether credit is or can be made a 
profitable rather than a losing ser- 
vice for hardware stores generally? 
Answer—I will conclude by say- 
ing that credit is a useful service 
which in hardware stores generally 
could hardly be dispensed with. 
Those that can sell for “cash only” 
must always be the exceptional few 
in a country where business of all 
kinds is so extensively carried on by 
credit. The large distributors in the 
retail field, as department stores, 
mail order houses and their branch 
stores, make credit so readily avail- 
able to the public that we can hard- 


ly dare attempt to run counter to 
them. 

I firmly believe that a sound credit 
policy, with terms properly worked 
out and properly made known, as we 
have discussed here, and followed 
up with a proper collecting practice. 
will prove profitable for the hard- 
ware store. Merchants who have 
made a success of the credit man- ° 
agement of their businesses are so 
thoroughly sold on the value of 
credit that they consider an account 
on the books a distinct asset in sell- 
ing. It is well known that customers 
spend more freely when buying on 
credit than when paying cash. They 
give you worth-while publicity when 
they speak to their neighbors and 
friends of having an account at your 
store. 

When they have their charge ac- 
count with you and buy regularly at 
your store, even the youngsters get 
the habit of buying from you—and 
this is valuable, for the children of 
today are the adults of tomorrow, 
and where they are trained to go 
in their early years there they are 
more likely to go when they are 
grown up. We must consider the fu- 
ture of our businesses, and as credit 
is an aid strengthening the perma- 
nency of our place in the distribu- 
tion structure, we should consider 
enlarging rather than reducing or 
discontinuing it. But in all our con- 
siderations must be the determina- 
tion to handle it systematically and 
according to sound policy which 
makes it a convenient and econom!- 
cal service to our customers while 
constructive and profitable to our- 
selves. 


Proceeding With Assurance 


e 
(Continued from page 50) 


possibility of hardware retailing 
continuing to operate successfully 
without positive planning and follow 
through? 

Answer—I think I have pretty 
well committed myself already to 
the fact that we could not run our 
business without a profit plan. I 
have shown you that in order to 
make a full profit this year, our 
Profit-O-Meter is pushing us to the 
limit right now in doing a better 
job of holding down our expenses. 
It goes without saying that without 
this information, our increase in 
sales would have encouraged us to 
believe that we were getting by big 
and very little effort would be put 
forth to curtail on the overhead. 

The big mystery to me is why so 


many of the members of our Asso- 
ciation either fail or refuse to ac- 
cept this most beneficial and _profit- 
able service. Our Minnesota Asso- 
ciation has made the blanket offer 
to furnish the forms and set up the 
first annual budget for a member 
without cost, and yet a compara- 
tively small percentage of our mem- 
bers avail themselves of this as- 
sistance, a help that any accountant 
would have to charge a client from 
$25 to $100. 

It is my personal conviction that 
it is going to become increasingly 
necessary for hardware retailers to 
do a better job of planning in order 
to do a better job of managing and 
controlling to meet competition of 
method as well as price. 
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URE! Last week the ther- 
S mometer officially was 102.3 
degrees in New York City. 
Laugh that off! How good the 
rest of the country must have felt 
when they read that the New 


Yorkers were sizzling. 
*& * * 


Nobody will deny that New 
Yorkers as a class are poor sports. 
They cannot take it on the chin. 
The stock market may advance 
steadily for nine months, stocks 
may go up from 40 to 50 per 
cent. The New Yorker takes this 
as a matter of course. But when 
stocks happen to drop 5 per cent, 
what a squawk he lets out. There 
is a blue pall over the entire town, 
from the Battery up to Central 
Park. 

ao * * 

Then in the tall buildings, 
where often there is a good breeze, 
these New Yorkers suffered so 
much from the heat that they had 
to go home, sit on the beach in 
the sun and put on a tan, play 
tennis or play golf. It is wonder- 
ful what a difference it makes 
whether the hot weather is in the 
office where you work or on the 
seashore where you look them 
over. 

* * * 

Jumping Jehoshaphat! What a 
velp is going up in certain parts 
of the West because there is a 
drought. The idea of farmers in 
North Dakota, Eastern Montana, 
Kansas, Nebraska, etc., kicking 
about droughts. They should ask 
their fathers and grandfathers 
about some of the droughts in the 
good old days when the hot winds 
came up from Texas and the 
family jumped on board the 
prairie schooners and set sail to 
visit the wife’s folks back East. 
There were no Tugwells in those 
days! 

I well remember a drought in 
Kansas. Everything dried up. 
The main streets in the towns in 
the western part of the state 
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looked as barren as the top of an 
unused billiard table. I remem- 
ber landing in Dighton, Kansas. 
There were two brothers running 
a hardware store there. When I 
walked in the front door, which 
incidentally was wide open, I 
found them sitting on the counter 
with their feet on a couple of nail 
kegs. When they saw me with my 
hardware catalog, how they did 
laugh. “Sure, we want to buy 
some goods, but before you sell 
us, go down to the bank and ask 
about our financial standing.” I 
passed around some of those good 
Punch five-cent cigars and we sat 
and smoked for a while. Finally 
one of the brothers turned to the 
other and said: “Jim, I am going 
to take the three o’clock train for 
St. Louis. I will make you a pres- 
ent of my half interest in this 
hardware store.” 

He did go to St. Louis, studied 
dentistry and became one of the 
leading dentists of the city, mak- 
ing a fortune. The drought was 
the turning point in his career. 
Many a man is kicked up stairs. 
I don’t know what happened to 
the hardware store. I never went 
to Dighton again. If the second 
brother is still alive and running 
that hgrdware store I would be 
glad to hear from him. 


* * * 


I wrote my boss a first-class, 
up-to-date drought condition let- 
ter. I told the firm I was through 
with Western Kansas. Wasn't 
there some other place on earth 
where I could demonstrate my 
sales ability? I was called home 
from Kansas and assigned to a 
territory in Colorado, headquar- 
ters in Denver. Colorado was 
then booming. Lord, how the 
hardware dealers in those days 
did buy hardware, and I was there, 
Johnny-on-the-spot, working night 
and day filling my order book. 
So that drought was not so bad 
for me. I had never seen a moun- 





They Did Do Something About the Weather 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


tain before, and it was thrilling 
to travel through beautiful 
Colorado. 

When a Colorado dealer asked 
me the price on No. 405 rim locks 
without knobs and I replied: 
“Ninety cents a dozen,” I nearly 
fell off the nail keg when he said: 
“Put me down for two cases 
(twenty dozen).” I sold transom 
lifts by the case, and actually took 
an order f.o.b. Denver for one 
straight carload of Silver Lake 
sash cord, thirty thousand pounds. 
In the same mail I also sent 
orders for three carloads of sash 
pulleys. I believe they were called 
Palmers. Price, 26 cents a dozen. 

Besides all that, it was nice and 
cool in Colorado. There were sum- 
mer resorts everywhere with lots 
of beautiful, lonesome young 
girls, and all these resorts appre- 
ciated being honored with the 
patronage of ambitious young 
bachelor salesmen in the hard- 
ware line. 

That drought in Kansas was the 
cause of this sudden change in 
my prospects. From that day to 
this I have always enjoyed hot 


weather. 
* * 6 


On July 3rd, the official weather 
prophet predicted that on July 4th 
and 5th we would have rain 
storms in and around the vicinity 
of New York City. Therefore, we 
had better make our arrangements 
to amuse ourselves with indoor 
sports. However, those _ rain 
clouds, I don’t know whether they 
were highs or lows, must have 
gotten tangled up somewhere 
around Nova Scotia, because we 
had beautiful weather. Every- 
body went to the beaches and the 
mountains and had a fine time. 
As stated above, neither the boss 
nor the employees seem to mind 
the heat when they get away from 
the office. 

* * * 

One hot night, one of the hot- 

test, we decided to try out the 
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~“COPPERLITE 


FLASHLIGHTS 


Here is the famous Ray-O-Vac Rotomatic 


The Copperlite retails at $1.00 com- 
plete with cells. No. 1 Deal includes 6 
Copperlites, 48 Ray-O-Vac Unit Cells 


Flashlight ... with the exclusive fool- a a oe ee 


proof switch and the laurel-etched 


Silverchrome case. And below, 


the Rotomatic Display Unit 


No. 2 Deal — 6 Rotomatic 
Flashlights, 48 cells, and 
free display. Dealer 
cost $7.40. 


The Silverchrome Dualite retails at 
$1.25 complete with cells. No. 3 Deal in- 
cludes 6 Dualites, 48 Ray-O-Vac Cells 
and free display. Dealer cost $7.40. 


The Focusing Flashlight retails at 65¢ 
complete with cells. No.4 Deal includes 
6 Flashlights, 48 Ray-O-Vac Unit Cells 
and free display. Dealer cost $5.00. 


Ask Your Jobber, Or 


ioe” RAY-O-VAC 
COMPANY 


Formerly 
FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Rainbow Room at Rockefeller 
Center. When we gave the address 
to the chauffeur, he remarked that 
there was no use going unless we 
were in evening clothes. But he was 
wrong. John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
has passed a new rule for the 
summer months. You can visil 
his Rainbow Room in any kind of 
clothes, sports ‘or chiffons. All 
you need is an artistic tempera- 
ment and cash. 

The regular dinner is $3.50 per 
plate. I can’t imagine anyone on 
a hot night eating that much, but 
they do it. Most of the crowd 
seemed to be from out of town, 
and they brought their out-of- 
town appetites with them. It was 
curious in the early part of the 
evening that everyone spoke in a 
low voice, but by the time eleven 
o'clock came nearly everyone was 
talking as if everyone else were 
deaf. Have you ever noticed how 
alcohol affects the vocal cords? 

But I forgot to say that you can 
beat that table d’hote dinner 
charge by ordering just one spe- 
cial dish. As one of my friends re- 
marked: “Why spend all of our 
money for food.” 


The Rainbow Room 


The night view from the Rain- 
bow Room, 65 stories high, is 
beautiful. But the truth is, I 
didn’t notice many of the guests 
paying much attention to the view. 
It had been a very hot day. The 
evening was warm, but all of these 
hard-working people had forgot- 
ten how they suffered with the 
heat in the office and were try- 
ing to do some of the new dances, 
you know those dances where the 
orchestra seems to be suffering 
from musical anemia, without any 
time or harmony, and the dancers 
improvise steps of their own. But 
when the real South American 
tango music starts, then a good 
many of the amateurs who lack 
confidence in themselves, rush 
back to their tables. Only the 
veterans are now left on the floor. 
Their faces assume a tense pained 
expression. The gentleman 
switches the lady over against his 
left hip. Then he creeps forward 
as if he were stalking game in the 
wilds of South Africa. She creeps 
along with him. Then they try 
to balance and if they are lucky 
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they make it. If they are not 
lucky they stop and start over 
again. But if you are one of the 
veterans, the music of this won- 
derful orchestra with the leader 
shaking two little instruments that 
look like gourds, has the peculiar 
power of making you feel that 
you are a second Valentino. 
Then I noticed, because some- 
how I can never get over the habit 
of being a rubberneck, that as the 
music dies away on certain high 
notes, it is proper for the lady to 
balance on one foot while she 
kicks her leg out behind, lifting 
her heel high from the floor. If 
her escort catches her before she 
falls she resumes her position 
with her heels together and gazes 
around at the admiring audience 
with the superior expression of 
one coming straight from Rio. 
But the Rainbow Room is a 
great sight. There is no such view 
anywhere else in the world. The 
food and drinks are excellent. 
The service is splendid. The floor 
show is always good, and if you 
watch the clock and get away be- 
fore 10:30, you won’t have to pay 
a cover charge, and your check 
need not be more than $2.00 per 
person. That is a funny thing 
about New York. The prices of 
some of the best places in New 
York are lower than the prices in 
some very mediocre and poor 
ones. From a standpoint of sales- 
manship I very much admire a 
chain of restaurants in New York 
City. I will not mention the name. 
They. provide good food and 
large, good cocktails. But the 
food prices they get are simply 
exorbitant. Nevertheless _ their 
restaurants are always crowded. 
They have an expert advertising 
man and when you have taken an 
early train to New York, are hun- 
gry and read about their Irish 
stews, you forget all about prices. 


* * * 


Of course, some of my friends, 
scattered around the country, who 
from time to time write to me and 
call me names, will wonder why 
I am writing all this stuff about 
New York City. They don’t ap- 
preciate the fact that I am doing 
this as a public service. These hot 
days, New York is just crowded 
with people, not only from all 








over the country, but from all over 
Europe as well. Coming and 
going from their vacations at the 
seashore and the mountains, most 
of these people manage to stop 
in New York for a day or two. To 
my mind, New York is always a 
great city, but it is greatest in the 
good old summer time. In the 
winter New York belongs to New 
Yorkers, but in the summer time 
it belongs to everybody. 


The Museum of Natural 
History 


But let us stop eating and drink- 
ing for a while, and take a taxi 
to the Museum of Natural History 
over on the west side of Central 
Park. Here they are just work- 
ing out a great plan in honor of 
Carl Ackley, the African hunter, 
explorer and naturalist. There is 
nothing to be seen like it in the 
world. Not only are the wild ani- 
mals arranged in groups, but 
some of our greatest landscape 
artists have been employed to go 
to Africa and paint the environ- 
ment of these animals. For in- 
stance, there is a gorilla group, 
with the African mountains in the 
background and the water buffalo 
with his family—the most dan- 
gerous of all animals in the world 
to hunt. The background of this 
group is a river and marshy land. 
Then there is the giant eland, as 
large as a domestic ox, with 
twisted horns 71 inches long. I 
could write a lot about this ex- 
hibition, and you and the chil- 
dren certainly should not miss it 
when you visit New York. It is 
all free. It cost millions of dol- 
lars and the life work of many 
hundred collectors, artists and ex- 
pert taxidermists. Many of the 
donations for the different groups 
were made by Mr. Eastman, the 
Kodak manufacturer. He himself 
made a trip to Africa and with 
Mr. Ackley helped bring home 
some of the specimens. 

One of the most remarkable 
groups is that of the elephants. 
Mr. Ackley himself before his 
last fatal trip to Africa arranged 
this group. The strange thing 
about it is that while the ele- 
phants are marching in one direc- 
tion, one young male elephant is 

(Continued on page 74) 
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SEV ANGLO NIL 
FAY OP SENS 


‘“‘acME” Ball Bearing Casters roll silently, easily, smoothly in any 


direction. They not only protect all types of floor coverings, but they 
give a modern, up-to-the-minute note to furniture. 


THEY SELL AS EASILY AS THEY ROLL 


“ACMES” are a source of continual profit . . . a small item that de- 
velops mass sales. Show the customer how “acmMEs” work. Roll one 
on the palm of your hand or run it along the counter—always an 
interesting demonstration that results in a sale. 
































THE ScHATZ MANUFACTURING Co. 


[ : ; 7 : » POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
Jb JO) BALL BEARING 
i: AYSRISEARIS 


Perfect Balarice 


4) n 


» Fraine OM tT 
~ SHOVELS 


Like an automobile the weight of a shovel 
















must be low hung. Its balance depends on the 
proportion of weight below the center line of 
the handle. The famous Ames bend gives this 


pioneer Plain Back its perfect hang or balance. 


THE SHOVEL 
THAT BUILT 
AMERICA 


Often copied but never equalled. There's a 
reason—Specify Genuine O. Ames and watch 


shoveling costs come down. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


AMES BALDWIN WYOMING CO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. NORTH EASTON, MASS. 
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A Firm Foundation 


(Continued from page 28) 


ing. He gains the respect and good 
will of all with whom he deals and 
he is placed on the preferred list of 
any jobber or manufacturer from 
whom he buys. If there is a spe- 
cial price to be made for any rea- 
son on a particular line or lot of 
merchandise, when enough merchan- 
dise might not be available to all 
customers, the special offer is made 
first to dealers who discount. The 
best known lines of merchandise, 
those which are nationally adver- 
tised, and which have the most sales 
appeal and most ready customer ac- 
ceptance usually are offered first to 
merchants who discount. 

As to the importance of cash dis- 
counts as an element of net earn- 
ings, said discounts should amount 
to 2 per cent on total purchases. 
This, within itself, is a fair sum of 
profit if the total annual purchases 
are large. 

Question—Please discuss some- 
what further the conduct which you 
consider to be necessary on the part 
of the retailer in order to establish 
and maintain such a credit record as 
will earn for him the concessions 
which you just mentioned. 

ANswEeR—Of course prompt pay- 
ment establishes a good credit rec- 
ord. Continued promptness in pay- 
ing maintains that good credit 
standing. If the dealer, for any rea- 
son, cannot meet obligations at ma- 
turity he should be very prompt in 
discussing the matter with his credi- 
tor. Usually satisfactory terms or 
extensions can be arranged. 

A dealer who extends credit to his 
customers must be diligent in mak- 
ing collections. He must merchan- 
dise in an efficient and aggressive 
manner to build up confidence in his 
ability. 

Lastly, and not of least impor- 
tance, a dealer must establish him- 
self as a good moral risk. A fine 
sense of honor and integrity, a repu- 
tation for trustworthiness and fair 
dealing, a recognition of justness 
and importance of obligation, and an 
inclination to high moral purposes 
will mark a dealer as a good credit 
risk. 

Question—Will you tell the con- 
gress what course should be followed 
by a dealer who is under-financed or 
whose financial strength has been 
impaired by (a) over-expansion; 
(b) slow collections; (c) higher ex- 
penses, or otherwise? 

AnswerR—A dealer who is under- 
financed or whose financial strength 
has been impaired should first make 
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a thorough analysis of his business. 
This is difficult if his records are 
not adequate. If his records are 
complete, he should study his situa- 
tion and compare his own business 
in detail with that of successful mer- 
chants of similar size and capitaliza- 
tion. Data is always available 
through the annual Hardware Store 
Survey. 
“Perhaps too much capital is tied 
up in merchandise. If so, strenuous 
sales efforts should be made to re- 
duce stock. His stock turnover may 
be too low. In that case, special 
care must be given to buying and 
mark-up, and a definite study made 
of margin of profit. 

If he has been too liberal in grant- 





ing credit more care must be exer- 
cised and a special effort must be 
made on collections. Rentals may 
be excessive. In that event, adjust- 
ment must be made or a new loca- 
tion sought. 

A study should be made of oper- 
ating costs. The wage scale may be 
too high or employees too numerous. 
The owner’s salary may be higher 
than business will justify. Careful 
checking of expenditures for insur- 
ance, taxes, advertising, automobile 
expense, and similar items, no doubt 
will reveal other possible savings. 

The final step is to do some- 
thing with the information obtained 
from the analysis. Study and ac- 
tion should go hand in hand. Busi- 
ness control, expense control, and 
stock control are mere words unless 
translated into the store’s daily ac- 
tivity. 





Accent on Appearance 


(Continued from page 30) 


may be increased as ‘much as 500 
per cent and 600 per cent on cer- 
tain items by building up the inten- 
sities, but this just as surely proves 
that no salable merchandise should 
be neglected from the standpoint of 
satisfactory lighting. 

What does good lighting cost? If 
you will refer to our hardware sur- 
vey figures you will find that light 
apparently was such a small item 
out of the total overhead of the aver- 
age retailer that it was grouped with 
heat and power in making an analy- 
sis. Even without the inclusion of 
these other two items you will note 
that the average percentage of gross 
expended for these items is approxi- 
mately 1 per cent, and lighting, as 
a general ruling, would be approxi- 
mately one-half of this amount. If 
such an item were doubled, it would 
still be a very small part of the 
total overhead and with the possi- 
bilities for increased profit from 
good lighting, surely you cannot af- 
ford to neglect careful consideration 
of our lighting possibilities. 

Question—Along with proper ar- 
rangement and display, and particu- 
larly with such adequate lighting 
as you have urged, what would you 
say as to the importance of cleanli- 
ness of store and merchandise as a 
factor in selling? 

ANSWwER—They say that order is 
heaven’s first law and cleanliness 
goes with good order. Dusty and 
dirty merchandise is repelling, and 





it deteriorates. This is also true of 
the building and fixtures. Clean 
merchandise increases value and 
customer acceptance. It is also 
more wholesome and pleasant to 
work and live in a clean store sur- 
rounded by clean merchandise. 

Question — Our discussion has 
pertained to stock on display, with 
only a single incidental reference to 
having surplus stock handy as a 
matter of saving labor of the store 
force. Considering that the primary 
purpose of shelving, ledges, tables 
and bins is to display stock, will 
you give us as your final answer 
your views on how surplus stocks 
should be handled? 

ANSWER—From actual experience, 
we have found that systematic stor- 
ing of surplus merchandise not only 
saves time and space but keeps the 
merchandise in a better and salable 
condition. The storeroom or base- 
ment, which is usually the catch-all 
for everything not wanted on the 
sales floor, is often found in a state 
of bad disorder, many times cre- 
ating fire hazards and spoilage of a 
lot of goods. This condition can be 
remedied at a small cost by erecting 
shelving and bins of various sizes 
so the surplus merchandise may be 
stored with the same care and order 
that is used on the sales floor. 

It also prevents over-stocking and 
duplicated lines, as merchandise 
stored in this manner is more easily 
checked. 
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They Make Satisfied Customers 


Few hardware dealers now living can re- 
member when “Union” Roller Skates were 
first introduced. It was more than 80 years 
ago. Yet millions of skaters will never forget 
the pleasure and satisfaction that 


“UNION” Ball-Bearing 
Extension Roller Skates 


have given them. These Nationally known 
Features: roller skates are in great demand—sold by 


_ The tops, trucks, clamps and stamp- practically all hardware jobbers and the lead- 
ings used in Union Roller Skates are abi BaP sation 
made of the best cold-rolled steel. nace ” 

Trucks are oscillating with best rub- And while the patterns of roller skates 


ber cushions and permit turning in a change from time to time the QUALITY 
three-foot circle. Straps are best grain 








Each pair 
individually 
packaged 


























































leather. A formed steel loop protects of “Union” Roller Skates is as “fixed” as the 
the straps and prevents their cutting Rock-of-Gibraltar. They hold customers. 
or pulling out. 

Adjustment is simple and easily 
made—and will hold. These skates (REWER Oe 


are fitted with Double Ball Race Self- HARDWARE COMPANY 
Contained Steel Rolls. One skate for a teat LJ ’ i tet . ‘ 


all sizes. smol- 1-11 ich ae) Meteo) TF 
Sold by Leading Jobbers NEW YORK OFFICE IS|I CHAMBERS STREET 


Built for MORE YEARS 
of BETTER SERVICE 


If you have an eye for performance values and are,selling and installing power 
pumps and water systems you will quickly discover upon inspecting any Myers 
Self-Oiling Power Pump that it is expertly designed, compactly built for dura- 
bility, and machined to the finest of mechanical standards for wear free—care 
free—operation. 




















With buyers becoming more critical, it’s both wise and profitable to sell and 
install Myers Self-Oiling Power Pumps. First, because there is a dependable 
style and size for any installation up to ten thousand gallons per hour. Second, 
because Myers Self-Oiling Power Pumps give such excellent service that customer 
satisfaction is assured. Third, because prices are 

still so favorable. Fourth, because the Myers Line 

creates volume business and profits. 








Weather conditions have been extreme—water ‘a P| 
shortage prevails in many localities. Everywhere is Y 
the demand for Myers Pumps and Water Systems Cee: : ? 
is at its peak. Why not write or wire us today for Ser 5s ‘= OF , 
catalog and complete information? “ Beas ‘ ess 
j 


7 FE.MYERS & BRO. & B Syst S 


ASHLAND, OHIO. 


PUMPS-WATER SYSTEMS-HAY TOOLS-DOOR HANGERS 
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Hundreds of plumbers, steamfitters, me- 
chanics and farmers in your neighbor- | 
hood need pipe threading tools. The | 
“Greenfield” line, with three well-known 
and widely used types of dies will meet 
any buyer’s personal preference—and 
show any dealer a good profit. 





“Greenfield” Adjustable Pipe Stock & 
Die Set. 16 different assortments—for 
\%” to 2” pipe. Very accurate and 
free cutting. 











“Little Giant” Pipe Stock & Die Set. 
16 assortments—a favorite with every- 
one who knows “Little Giant” Screw 
Plates. 








“O.K.” Square Pipe Stock & Die Set. 


13 assortments. Rugged, smooth cut- 
ting, low in price, ideal for those who 
use their sets infrequently. 


Order “Greenfield” pipe tools along 
with other “Greenfield” tools and save 
on transportation costs. 


GREENFIELD TAP & DIE 
CORPORATION 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Detroit Plant, 2102 West Fort Street 
Warehouses in New York and Chicago 


in Canada: Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
of Canada, Lied., Galt, Ont. 
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They Do Some- 
thing About the 
Weather 


(Conti:ued from page 70) 


facing the rear. This elephant is 
the rear guard. Elephants have a 
habit, when they are marching, of 
always having one elephant in the 
rear watching for danger from be- 
hind. 

I have received a most remark- 
able book with descriptions and 
photographs of this animal col- 
lection. This book gives the 
names of the hunters and others 
who procured each group. You 
must remember there were a num- 
ber of expeditions. Certain kinds 
of game in South Africa have been 


| hunted so much that they are 
| almost extinct. 


These groups that 
are now being preserved for pos- 


| terity in the Museum of Natural 


History, will be valuable in carry- 
ing down to future generations, 
information in regard to the im- 
mense wild life that now exists in 
Central and South Africa. It is a 
curious fact that the lion at one 
time roamed freely in all the 
country on the Southern borders 
of the Mediterranean. But the 
lion in this section has now be- 


| come extinct. 


I don’t know whether the book 
sent me is a special edition only 
intended for a limited number or 
not. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, if those who are interested 
in natural history would write 
direct to the museum they could 
probably obtain a copy, and if 
there is any charge it would no 
doubt be a very small one. I am 
sure the family would enjoy 
studying the pictures and reading 
about the peculiar habits of the 
animals. 

The antelope family, which is 
the largest and most numerous 
class of animals in Africa, has 
the peculiar habit of only grazing 
at night. When daylight comes 
they go to the water hole, drink 
and then retire into the woods or 
deep thickets where they remain 
dozing and resting through the 
heat of the day. The habits of the 
antelope and a good many people 
in New York I find to be very 


similar. 














SELL »” Pennuernon 


NOT JUST ““Window Glass” 


HEN you do, you know before- 

hand that every customer who 
buys window glass from you will be a 
satisfied customer. And that the win- 
dow glass you are selling excels in 
transparency, brilliance of finish, free- 
dom from defects, easy cleaning and 
durability. This means that Penn- 
vernon is easier tosell, brings customers 
back for more, and results in better 
window glass profits for you. Write 
for complete information. 


Fait rare ‘cinss connavy |G 


Grant Building 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 











As Nearly Rust-Proof 
As Possible to Make It— 





This 
Cloth lives up to 


Hardware 


its name—it with- 
stands hard wear. 


That is because 





8 x 8 mesh 


WICKWIRE BROTHERS 
GALVANIZED 
HARDWARE CLOTH 

is made frcm — 
Open Hearth Copper-Bearing Steel 
the most effective rust-resisting material 
known for the purpose. And it’s heavily 


Galvanized, which gives it added protec- 
tion and a finish that commands respect. 


Even inch widths 12 to 48 ins. Standard 
and special grades. 
Ask your Jobber for Prices 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
our furnaces 


“NATURAL GAS now used in o 
produces very low sulphur steel which, to- 
gether with a copper alloy, reduces corro- 
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TURNOVER 
CHAMPIONS 


Coast to Coast selling champions because 
they are first of all QUALITY champions. 
Kecp ample stocks always. 


DAZEY De Luxe 
Formerly SPEEDO 
America’s best value in 
can openers Guaranteed 
for 5 vears—built to last 

a lifetime. 
*$1.69 RETAIL 


DAZEY- Senior 

A value_ second only to 
DAZEY DeLuxe. Rapidly 
growing in popularity every- 
where. 


*$1.39 RETAIL 
DAZEY Junior 


King of lower priced can 
openers. An amazingly dur- 








able and efficient article. 


*69c RETAIL 







DAZEY Speedo 
SUPER-JUICER 


An exceptionally efficient 
juicer for lemons, oranges, 


small granefruit. Striking * Minimum 
appearance. Gets more retail 
juice easier. Automati- ees — 
cally strains out seeds 


and pith. 


*$1.75 RETAIL 
DAZEY Sharpit 


Patented twin 


your jobber. 


Warne Ave., 
Louis. Mo. 


EVANSVILLE 
ALLOY-STEEL 


HAMMER 


DAZEY CHURN & MFG. CO. 491 








ASK YOUR JOBBER 
Evansville Tools are not sold to 
the Mail Order Houses. 

THE EVANSVILLE TOOL WORKS, INC. 
Evansville, Ind. 
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Telling 
Customers 


(Continued from page 35) 


out. A sure way not to make a 
profit on trade-ins is to place the old 
items hit or miss in the warehouse 
and forget about them. It is fre- 
quently surprising what a thorough 
clean-up some adjustments and a 
coat of paint will do to help get a 
profit on a used item. A little brain 
work, a good mechanic and a coat of 
paint will turn many a trade-in de- 
partment from the loss to the profit 
side. Advertising is only profitable 
when you have something worth 
while to advertise. Do not adver- 
tise price unless you know your 
price is right. If you do, you are 
paying for your competitors’ adver- 
tising unconsciously. 

When you know your merchan- 
dise and service is right and your 
price fair, tell the world about it. 
If circumstances make it inadvisable 
to talk price, talk service, con- 
venience, prompt delivery of pur- 
chase, etc. Advertising not backed 
up by performance will not be 
profitable for a long period and will 
do more harm than good. Most of 
us are fairly good salesmen our- 
selves and do a fairly good job of 
personal selling but when we write 
an advertisement, we try to be some- 
one else and our printed salesman- 
ship or advertising does not click. It 
pays to be natural and human. Do 
not expect too much from publicity. 
Advertising will not sell poor goods 
at high prices but it will sell good 
merchandise at a fair price. Adver- 
tising is only telling the public what 
we can do for them, perhaps better 
than anyone else. We cannot tell 
them too strongly or too often. 





Plumbing Specialties 


Catalog descr‘bes and illustrates a 
complete line of bathroom fixtures and 
accessories, plumbing specialties, lawn 
sprinklers, beer dispensing accessories, 
brass gas range cocks, wrenches and 
tools, oil burner accessories and solder- 
less fittings, builders hardware special- 
ties, chemical specialties, electrical ac- 
cessories, and many other products. Of 
117 pages, 8% x 11, the catalog is 
available on request from The Durst 
Mfg. Co., 468 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Hollands Vises 


Price List No. 35 gives complete 
specifications and price information on 
the line of Hollands vises and pipe 
tools. Each item is illustrated.  Fif- 
teen pages, 34% x 64%. Hollands Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa. 








Don’t Miss This 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


HIGH PRESSURE 


CARTRIDGE 


CALKING GUN 


This Gun 
With Three Nozzles 
=--and-== 
Four Filled Cartridges 


(White or gray compound) 


Shipped Express Collect for 
oy 


This outfit will enable any handy man 
to do a first class calking job. Almost 
every paint contract can include calking 
around dcor and window frames and 
other open joints ... and calking is 
profitable work. 


* There is no better calking compound 





than Pecora. It is first choice of lead- 
ing architects and builders. The new 
type High Pressure Gun (patent applied 
for) as illustrated is a great time and 
material saver. Cartridges filled with 
approximately one quart of Pecora 
Calking Compound can be placed in po- 
sition for use in a few seconds. No 
fuss, no waste. Send in your order today. 
Special Bulletin on request. 





Pecora Paint Company, Ine. 


Lawrence & Venango Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


Also Makers of 
SASH PUTTIES SUCTION MASTIC 
MORTAR STAINS for Structural Glass 
ASBESTOS FURNACE CEMENT 
COLORLESS DAMPPROOFING 
PECORA PERFECT PATCHING PLASTER 
WEATHERTITE LIQUID ROOF COATING 
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New 


hlehen 


STORMPROOF 
ROOFING 


THE new sidelap construction of 
Bethlehem Stormproof Roofing is 
engineered to defy the weather at 
its worst. Its self-bracing construc- 
tion provides great rigidity without 
need of V-sticks or cleats in laying. 
It’s a roofing that won’t rattle 
loose; can be laid on a roof deck of 
slat-type or open construction as 
readily as on tight sheathing. 

The twin air chambers on either 
side of the main corrugation check 
leakage from capillary attraction 
or wind-driven rain, and drain off 
any water that accumulates. 

Note these three important 
Stormproof features as indicated in 
the diagram. 





1 Twin air chambers check water from 

working through the seams, and drain 
it off. 

2 Broad nailing surface makes it easy 
roofing to apply. 

3 Large steep-pitched central corrugation 
braced on either side by smaller corruga- 
tions provides strength and rigidity. 


Bethlehem Stormproof Roofing 
is the latest addition to Bethle- 
hem’s quality group of roofings. 
Bethlehem roofings are also avail- 
able as V-crimp, Corrugated and 
Roll Roofing. You’ll find that any 
of these roofings will build your 
roofing sales because of the satis- 
factory, long-lifed service that they 
give. 


Bethlehem Steel 
Company 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 








By WM. E. CROSS 


Vice-President, Clemson Bros., 
Inc., Middletown, N. Y. 


I certainly do not mean by 
the title of this article that the 
jobbers throughout this country 
are not playing ball, but I would 
like to bring to the jobbers’ at- 
tention the idea of giving spe- 
cial thought as to with whom he 
is playing ball. Has he the right 
men on his team and has he 
chosen the right manufacturer for 
pitcher? Home runs are to be 
made by the distributor of hard- 
ware who selects on his team 
those manufacturers who play 
for the team’s sake or, putting it 
in other words, for the good of 
the team. The jobber must put 
on his team those manufacturers 
upon whom he can depend to 
both pitch and catch the ball and 
when their turn comes to the 
bat, to make a home run. The 
manufacturer and jobber can’t 
play ball on opposite teams, they 
must play ball together because, 
through their having common de- 
sire and interest, will they win. 
There can’t be a manufacturer’s 
side and a jobber’s side—there 
can only be one side—to which 
manufacturers and jobbers both 
belong. 

Some manufacturers fail to 
realize that it is to their best in- 
terests to lend their aid to secur- 
ing home runs for the jobber 
and likewise some jobbers fail 
to appreciate the Value and im- 
portance of playing the game 
with the manufacturer in accor- 
dance with mutually profitable 
rules. Many a foul has been hit 
by manufacturers and _ jobbers, 
but continued practice together 
will eliminate uncertainties, avoid 
wrong impressions of each other’s 
part to be played in the game 
and make for a score that leaves 
no possible uncertainty as to their 
winning the game through col- 
lective effort, brought about by 
individual action with a vision 
and an abundance of common 
horse sense. 

The jobber is always, by vir- 
tue of his position, the manager 
of the team, a fact many job- 
bers fail to appreciate. Too many 
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WM. E. CROSS 


jobbers miss making good runs 
merely because they have chosen 
the wrong manufacturers on the 
team. Too many manufacturers 
are misleading their teammates 
and not playing the game. The 
manager is on his job and some- 
times only finds out when the 
game is over that he should have 
selected better men on his team. 

Forgetting the ball game for 
a moment, isn’t it a fact that 
manufacturers and jobbers alike 
do so often fail in appreciating 
the value of the genuineness of 
desire, when forming  associa- 
tions? A manufacturer is en- 
titled to know the sales policy 
of a jobber and yet—how many 
are actually basing their busi- 
ness association with that jobber 
on his buying policy. It can be 
said, however, that more thought 
is being given by the jobber to 
the sales policy of the manufac- 
turer—but, this is not the whole 
story because defeat often comes 
to the jobber, while seeking the 
sales policy of the manufacturer, 
having failed in building a buy- 
ing policy to present to the manu- 
facturer. 

Once more, allow me to repeat, 
the jobber is always in the 
position of Manager of the Ball 
Team. His ability to manage 
well and to attract good manu- 
facturers to his team can _ best 
be exemplified through his buy- 
ing and sales policies. The man- 
ufacturing players who are se- 
lected must first have presented 
their credentials in the form of 
a sales policy. 
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STRIKE OUT 
FOR MORE BUSINESS 


NOW! 


USE- 
Lists That Bring Maximum 
Success To Your Direct Mail 
Sales Promotion Advertising 
And To The Personal Sales 
Contacts Of Your Salesmen 


We can supply you with 
the following lists :— 


1388 Outstanding Major Hardware Retailers 
whose sales exceed $50,000.00 Annually. 
For $15.00 


11338 Major Hardware Retailers whose sales 
exceed $30,000.00 Annually. 
For $6.00 per M. 


6410 Hardware Retailers whose sales are 
$20,000.00 to $30,000.00 Annually. 
For $6.00 per M. 


15992 Hardware Retailers whose sales are less 
than $20,000.00 Annually. 
For $6.00 per M. 


33740 Hardware Retailers (Complete List). 
For $5.00 per M. 


8144 Builders’ Supplies Dealers. 
For $6.00 per M. 


1046 Department Stores handling Hardware 
and Housefurnishings. 
For $7.00 Complete 


We also supply lists of hardware retailers in one 
state or in as many states as may be desired. 
When more than 2000 names are purchased, 
the price is $7.00 per M names. 


ALL LISTS ARE COMPILED IN LOOSE LEAF 
LIST FORM. WHEN DESIRED ON 3”x5” 
CARDS THERE IS AN EXTRA CHARGE OF 
60c PER M. FOR THE CARDS. 


WE ALSO DO ADDRESSING AND MAILING 
+ yf — MATTER AT REASONABLE 
A ; 


Ask for Details 


HARDWARE AGE 
Direct Mail Addressing Dept. 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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3 HOLTITE 
MACHINE SCREWS 


Strong-Accurate- Uniform 
Stock the complete 
i hO) OE oe 


Sold through 
Hardware 


Jobbers 


CONTINENTAL SCREW Co. 


Office @ Factory 
WESTERN BRANCH 
NEW 3} 40) @) :48) 6529 Russell Street 


Massachusetts Detroit, Michigan 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 
1421 Fort Street 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Wire Cloth—complete range of sizes from 4” rod 


down to No. 30 gauge wire in all meshes. Copper 
bearing steel. Uniform meshes—free from bulges— 
straight selvage. Plain or thoroughly galvanized. 





G.F.Wricut STEEL & WirE Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 

Chicago - Los Angeles 
WIRE LATH 
WIRE CLOTHESLINES 


New York : Atlanta 


WIRE NETTING 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


WIRE CLOTH 











—that the merchandise 
in your store is always 
fresh and in good con- 
dition. How? Just... 


POINT OUT THE “DATE- 
LINE” WHEN YOU SELL 
“EVEREADY” BATTERIES 


“EVEREADY” 
BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH> 
BATTERIES 


EXTRA, 
LONG LIF 
BATTER’ 


oe esis maeus 
ba 


s 
NATIONAL CARBO” 
net ot Umron Cammrot y 

—— - met 4 
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= >) %” = 
only 
Lock ©) ra 
mae “A 
Solid , , NN 
Brass ‘ 


Handle 


SHERMAN 
BARREL FAUCETS- 


Fig. 106—Self-closing, lock lever, 
completely theft-proof. Operates easily, 
closes with pressure. Leak-proof. In- 
sures full flow, even when barrel is 
nearly empty. 


Fig. 105—Ground key, lock lever, im- 
proved design. Extra large capacity. 
In cartons of one dozen. Profitable 
sellers. 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 
Battle Creek Mich. 










Sold by 


Solid Jobbers 


Brass 
Handle 






} Fig. 105 
56” and 34” sizes 


RR RR Ro ee 
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Fortifying Customers Good Will 


(Continued from page 37) 


$3,750.00. Some of the service jobs 
render a real profit. 

One firm that I know personally 
sold around 100 oil burners at a 
price from $350.00 to $400.00 as 
these sales were made on account 
of the dependable service that this 
firm could render. A service man 
was on call at all times night or 
day. He was one of the regularly 
employed shop men who had plenty 
of other work to do when not_on 
call. 

Service men can be deéveloped 
from your own forces and in most 
instances they are the best type of 
service men. Automobile sales are 
not made today unless the _ pur- 
chaser is assured of future service. 
No one wants mechanical equipment 
unless he is assured of service. This 
applies to the hardware man in 
many ways. 

QuestTion—lIn operating as a ser 
vice store, furnishing the labor and 
parts for repairing many kinds of 
household and farm equipment, is it 
possible to organize the service and 
charge for it sufficient to make it 
pay its way and perhaps yield some 
net? I am sure the audience would 
like to know whether service sales 
volume can be made to be profit- 
producing in the same sense that 
merchandise sales volume is profit- 
able. 

ANSWER—The service part of a 
hardware store could be made to 
pay a profit. First, a definite ser- 
vice charge must be made on all 
items where services are labor. Re- 
quire a definite price for cutting 
and threading pipe, a definite price 
for cutting keys,/sharpening lawn 
mowers and skates. On floor sand- 
ing machines and polishers a defi- 
nite rate per day and per hour can 
be followed. On all service calls a 
minimum charge should be made. 
Where calls are beyond the one-mile 
limit, mileage should be charged in 
addition to the service call and there 
should be no charge under mini- 
mum. If customers realize the im- 
portance of this service they will pay 
a fair price for the work. You must 
have the nerve to charge. You pay 
these other charges and like it. Why 
can’t the hardware man charge for 
his services and make the customers 
like it. I know and you know that 
we all have been doing too much for 
nothing. 

Question—There are, of course, 
other places in most towns where 
farmer or householder can obtain 
service for appliances. How do 


hardware stores compare with other 
service shops in their capacity to 
render a service having strong cus- 
tomer appeal? 

Answer—The hardware man has 
been rendering this type of service 
for a great many years and he can 
now deliver this new service better 
than any other type of business. 

Small electrical and service shops 
come and go but the hardware man 
remains dependable in his location 
and in his ability to keep on and 
up with the changing times. 

A great many services are reason- 
able and service stores in smaller 
cities and villages do not seem to 
stay long, for they cannot - give 
steady employment to their em- 
ployees. The hardware man can put 
his men at other work in the busi- 
ness and thereby give his people 
work the year around. 

Question—You have mentioned 
the permanency of the hardware 
store as giving its service to cus- 
tomers a quality of dependableness 
not found in that of shops which 
spring up, operate for a while and 
disappear. Will you discuss this 
side of servicing somewhat further, 
as to the need for and reasons why 
the hardware store should maintain 
high standards in service work 
which will favorably represent the 
business? 

ANSWER—Service work to a cer- 
tain extent should be guaranteed 
and should be of high quality. The 
service should be done as promptly 
as possible. Trucks used for service 
calls should be lettered as to call 
attention to the service that is being 
rendered. Equipment should be pro- 
vided service men so they will not 
lack the tools necessary to do a first 
class job. Stocks of service mate- 
rial should be built up to a point 
where they will cover any items to 
be serviced. When a_ hardware 
dealer advertises to render service 
by all means he should only render 
quality service. 

Question—In the course of mak- 
ing service calls, to what extent do 
service men find prospects for the 
sale of replacement items or other- 
wise promote sales for the store? 

AnsweR—A high type of service 
man calling on your customers dis- 
covers many leads to replacement 
merchandise and other new mer- 
chandise. Prospects reports can be 
made from some service calls that 
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Labor Saving 


AUGER BIT 


Bores Any Arc 
of a Circle 


Many 
New Uses 


The Forstner Auger Bit, un- 

like other bits, is guided by its 

circular rim instead of its center, 

consequently it will bore any arc of 

a circle, and can be guided in any 

direction regardless of grain or knots, 

leaving a true polished surface. Takes 

the place of a chisel, gouge, scroll-saw, or 

lathe tool combined. For core boxes, fine 

and delicate patterns, veneers, screen work, 

scalloping, fancy scroll twist columns, newels, 
ribbon molding and mortising. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 





SASH CHAIN 


Will not stretch, kink, 
Links designed 

for greater strength. Uni- 
form links made to exact speci- 
Steel or Solid Bronze. 
Finished according to requirements. 


or jam. 


fications. 





In addition Corbin manufactures a full 
line of Wood and Lag Screws. Ma- 
chine Screws. Machine Screw Nuts. 
Cap and Set Screws. Stove Bolts. 
Semi-finished Nuts. Chain 


and Escutcheon Pins. 


SPECIFY CORBIN 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


N HARDWARE CORPORATION, SUCCESSOR 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
New York me sab UE-Vol-36o) abt. 


IF AMERICA 
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aDUese PRODUCT that 
PROTECTS 


against RUST and TARNISH 


SEAL-STEEL has passed all tests 
and is now ready for national dis- 
tribution. There’s a tremendous wait- 
ing market for every Hardware and 
Sporting Goods dealer: 









Sportsmen... to protect guns, tackle 
and golf clubs. Factories, Shops, 
Mechanics . . . to protect tools. Pro- 
fessional Men .. . to protect their 
instruments. Automobilists, Bicy- 
clists, Motorcyclists, etc. 


AND, to protect your own stocks 
of rustables. 


1 doz. cans packed in this at- 
tractive counter display carton. 


a 
all Dare Manche Not an oil, grease or lac- 
PP ae Rabit olf quer . . . SEAL-STEEL 
seals the surface, flows on 
easily, will not soil hands 
or clothing, and bare hands 
can't rub it off. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER for 
SEAL-STEEL .. 


if they can’t supply, write 
us direct. 


X-RING PRODUCTS 
1703 Main St., Peoria, Ill. 























Variety and 
Department 
Store has been 
waiting for this 
peucil to mark 


Cellophane packages 


| our meead 
this ‘CELLOPHANE 
ga Pencil 


Sam, c: 































Ostack Oreo Osive Ccreen 
Name 
Address 
City State 
PENCIL ——""—— 
SI/31S0C COMPANY, Priavetrnia 
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SIZE- 
MARKED 


SIMPLEX 


PumMP LEATHERS 


Buy SIMPLEX size-marked pump 
leathers and packings—at no 
extra cost. They prevent mis- 
takes, save time and avoid con- 
fusion. Available in two brands 
—LONG WEAR and STANDARD. 


Ask your jobber or write us for 
price list. 


SIMPLEX MFG. Co. 
Auburn N. y. 











Order NOW For 
CANNING Season Profits 


DELUX Foop 









: For 
STRAINER making 
tomato 
& Grater juice, 
Will Strain fruit 
Corn cocktail, 
on soe apple 
sauce, 





Prices 





Every housewife is a prospective customer 
for this practical food strainer. It does the 
work in a fraction of the time ordinarily 
required. Strains food without waste. Can 
be used for a variety of foods. Only a few 
parts to clean. Built to last. Also Grater 
attachment for cheese, crackers, etc. Lib- 
eral profit for dealers. 


D. GRANDINETTI MFG. CO. 
1101 Court St. Syracuse, N. Y. 

















will pay many times over the cost of 
obtaining it in any other way. 

Service men should also be out- 
side salesmen and should be re- 
warded for their work in obtaining 
new sales by additional commissions 
when their service department is on 
a paying basis. 

When a service man goes into a 
home to service equipment he has 
the chance to introduce new prod- 
ucts for sale. Also many times he 
can go back with the excuse of 
looking over his former service 
work, and can thus suggest addi- 
tional items. 

QuesTION—To make these men 
most effective in their dual role of 
service men and _ salesmen, how 
should they be selected and trained? 





ANSWER—Service men should be 
trained to sell as well as to service. 
If they can understand thoroughly 
the mechanical parts of their work 
they can more intelligently talk on 
the merchandise that they have to 
sell as they discover the fine points 
of different brands of merchandise. 
With their technical knowledge of 
these appliances they can be best 
equipped with the selling tools to 
develop volume business. In picking 
out service men a hardware man 
should look to find real high grade 
men who can be trained along these 
new types of service. We use our 
service men inside the store when 
they are not out on service calls and 
they are an important part of our 
store organization. 





Surveying the Field 


(Continued from page 61) 


ment heads and buyers to get this 
merchandise, seeking new supply 
sources if necessary, in order to fur- 
nish it to the retailer at a price 
which enables him to be competitive. 

Instead of the expensive general 
catalog which the retailer rarely 
uses, the wholesaler should send the 
retailer the basic stock list at least 
twice each month. This would elimi- 
nate confusion for the retailer, 
would enable him to reorder shori 
items without waiting for a sales- 
man, would reduce selling expense 
for the wholesaler and at the same 
time give the retailer more time for 
selling. 

The wholesaler would then be 
performing for the retailer the same 
service which the central organiza- 
tion performs for a unit store in a 
chain system. ' 

I believe that the wholesaler 
would have an edge on his competi- 
tion if he had contacted a number 
of good accounts and had sold them 
the idea. The dealer using such a 
service would naturally increase his 
purchases. Surely any wholesaler 
would rather have 100 accounts, 
each producing a volume of $5,000 
to $10,000 a year, than 250 ac- 
counts each producing a volume of 
$2,000 to $4,000. 

As savings were effected for the 
wholesaler, he could make better of- 
ferings to the retailer who, in turn, 
could make better offerings to his 
customers. 

And this matter of making better 
offerings to consumers is extremely 
important. Mass distributors are 
continually striving to better their 
offerings. So long as wholesalers 


and retailers continue to have con- 





fusion and high costs between 
themselves, the more ground will be 
gained by the mass distributors. 

I am convinced that the success. 
ful wholesaler of the future will use 
some such plan and that the savings 
will enable him to give his retailer 
customers a plus service in the form 
of promotional aids, as window 
trims, store layouts and other helps 
which unit chain stores now receive 
from their central organization. 

And, above all, the wholesaler 
should be a wholesaler. He can ex- 
pect loyalty from the retailer only 
as he shows loyalty to the retailer. 
He cannot hope to long continue to 
sell to retailers and at the same 
time to surreptitiously sell to those 
who should be customers of the re- 
tailer. 

His buying methods, for the most 
part, are traditional. He buys as 
he does, not because he believes it 
the best way to do but because store 
policy and long habit dictate such 
procedure and because he is con- 
tinually overwhelmed by selling 
pressure. He has come to depend 
upon wholesalers to send men to 
pick up his orders. He is besieged 
by wholesalers who want a share of 
his volume—who think they are en- 
titled to it. All of them increase 
their own expenses to get their share 
of his volume, and none of them 
gets enough to make it profitable. 

Regardless of whether there 
comes to pass a plan such as I 
have outlined, the retailer must con- 
centrate his purchases. This is one 
thing he can do and must do to 
lower distribution costs. He must 
adopt a new buying schedule, select 
a source of supply that can take 
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— BIG PROFITS 


FROM SMALL OILERS 


Wide awake hardware dealers every- 
where are adding easy profits to 
their summer business by displaying 
Eagle Household Oilers. Two dis- 


plays are ready to go to work for you Pe ee 





—the 05 Oiler Assortment and the Eagle 05 Oiler 
Assortment 


Dime Display. Now is the time to 
make extra profits by selling a gen- 
uine Eagle Oiler at a competitive 
price. Retail for 5¢ and 10¢. Just 





the thing for lawn mowers, bicycles, 


velocipedes and roller skates. 





Eagle Dime Display 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING CO., WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








DISPLAY BOARDS 
C N create additional Sales 
by attracting 
Customer Attention 
Board is furnished 
without charge. 
Only charge made 
is for locks mount- 
ed thereon. 


Size of Display 
3oard is 22” High, 
11” Wide, %” 
Thick. 


|| Lacquered Black 
with Silver Border. 
Pleasing appear- 
ance — nicely dis- 
played—will effect 
quick sales. 








CORBIN CABINET 
LOCK COMPANY 


The American Hardware 
Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, 
| CONN., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO No. 503! Assortment 
PHILADELPHIA 
































$1 
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"Always on the Track" 


Building activity is in full swing, and 
every new barn or garage, every old door 
that's rebuilt means business for the 
dealer with a full line of ALLITH Door 
Hardware. 


The new "Push-Over" "50-50" garage 
door set is setting new records in effi- 
ciency and low price. There's ALLITH 
hardware for every type of door, at 
prices that land the business. Rush your 
order today for ALLITH numbers you 
need. 


ALLITH-PROUTY MFG. CO. 


Danville, Illinois 


ARMSTRONG 



















ARMS IRONG]} Drop Forged 


WRENCHES 


Eech year establishes more 
definitely ARMSTRONG 
leadership in the quality 
wrench field—leadership in 
designs, in quality and rep- 
utation. 

Made in 50 types, in all 
sizes, of special high-car- 
bon and of chrome-vanadium 
steels; and coming on at- 
tractive stock display boards 
or in matched sets for every 
conceivable use; widely and 
consistently advertised and 
known to tool buyers every- 
where; with standardized 
prices and uniform dis- 
counts the country over; 
ARMSTRONG WRENCHES 
are today’s most outstanding 
wrench line—are 

the line to sell. 





Write for 
Catalog 
B-35. 


Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
“The Tool Holder People” 

314 N. Franeisee Ave., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
New York Sales Office: 109 Lafayette St. 














care of the majority of his needs 
and have some arrangements by 
which he can get merchandise 
quickly, without waiting for sales- 
men to call, to avoid “outs” of sta- 
ple items and have more time for 
selling. 

On at least 60 per cent of his 
purchases he must do as the mass 
distributors are doing—make buying 
a routine and release his time for 
selling and promotion. 

I believe the time is coming when 
the retailer, concentrating with a 
wholesaler who is able to take care 
of him for their mutual profit, can 
dismiss from his mind the fear that 
the wholesaler will overload him. 
This will be the beginning of a bond 
of trust and confidence which does 
not now exist with the majority. 

The retailer must cooperate with 
the wholesaler by ordering in eco- 
nomical packages and _ shipments 
and must pay his bills on time—at 
maturity date if not on a discount 
basis. 

When he petitions his wholesaler 
for special prices for promotional 
purposes he must keep faith and use 
them as intended—to draw custom- 
ers into the store and not for imme- 
diate larger margin. 


Competitive-Minded 


The retailer of the future must 
be competitive-minded and must for- 
get the idea of a uniform markup 
on all items. 

The retailer must keep his store 
on a par with his competition. His 
‘tore must be as modern as the age 
in which he lives if he is to survive 
and if the system is to be main- 
tained. 

In all this, of course, the retailer 
must be self-reliant. He must be 
independent rathet than dependent. 
He cannot expect his suppliers to do 
for him the things he should do for 
himself. 

He must know his merchandising 
problems, his competition, the buy- 
ing habits and whims of his cus- 
tomers; and he must pass this in- 
formation on to his suppliers and 
insist upon the full and efficient per- 
formance of their service functions. 

Only as the respective tasks of 
wholesaler and retailer are suitably 
performed can we hope for an ef- 
fective combination. 

And as we consider the future of 
the system we must regard the 
wholesaler and retailer jointly. They 
are interdependent and must work 
together to eliminate present handi- 
caps. 

Question — You have furnished 
this congress a very matter-of-fact 


description of the competitive situ- 
ation, glossing nothing and sparing 
neither wholesaler nor retailer from 
the blame for present difficulties. 
And you have been equally matter- 
of-fact in pointing out what each 
should do to improve the position 
of the system. 

The plan which you have outlined 
ought to be well within the range 
of possibility, and in that we seem 
to glimpse a hopeful aspect for the 
future. As a final word, will you 
tell us what you think as to the 
future of hardware retailing? 

Answer—I feel sure that suc- 
cessful hardware stores of the future 
will turn more and more to popular- 
priced, staple, fast-turning merchan- 
dise, including many things bought 
by women, and to more varied lines 
in order to straighten the sales 
curve. The independent hardware 
retailer in a live community should 
be able to hold his own and make 
a satisfactory profit from year to 
year, if he is willing to pay the 
price. 

It seems to me that department 
stores will have to seek some way 
of eliminating some of their present 
expensive service features. 

Chain stores doubtless will face 
new problems as time goes on. As 
they expand, personnel troubles will! 
increase. Competition in fast-moving 
lines will become keener, both fron: 
other chain systems and from inde- 
pendents who do a good job of re- 
tailing. They will find it necessary 
to increase their margins. 

Both of these conditions are to 
the advantage of the independent 
retailer who is a good operator. 


Community Background 


The independent retailer is the 
backbone of the community and in- 
dependent retailing will continue to 
be profitable to those who prove 
qualified. The public is responsive 
and will patronize generously those 
who merit its business. Not all re- 
tailers will stay in business; some 
will pass out, as they deserve to do; 
but independent retailing as a whole 
will not pass out. No business can 
escape change and the retailer who 
cannot see the evolution of mer- 
chandising as it becomes more and 
more scientific will have to pay the 
penalty. Those who pay the price 
of alertness, aggressiveness and ef- 
ficiency, improving their operations 
in keeping with advancement, will 
continue in the picture. But there 
will be little opportunity to take 
profit from the buying public of the 
future by inefficient, indifferent dis- 
tributors, either wholesale or retail. 
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SUPER APEX 


has a zinc coating almost twice as heavy as some other widely and 
more or less carelessly advertised lines. 


On top of this zinc coating there is baked a coat of high quality 
enamel thus reducing corrosion almost to the vanishing point. 


THE LIFE OF SUPER APEX 


in “Salt Air,” moisture or gaseous laden climates is almost double 
the life of cloth made by the old process. 


STEEL — COPPER — GOLDEN BRONZE — SPECIAL ALLOYS 
ANTIQUE BRONZE — ALUMINUM 


HANOVER WIRE CLOTH Co. 


HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 




























@ Lovell-built hand wringers have 
been best sellers for over fifty 
years. Demand is increasing. 
Margin of profit is good. 





II 


There’s Profit 


IN HAND WRINGERS 





The Alabastine Oil 
Paint Line is backed 
by seasonal sales ideas 


All types available. Wood or at- 
tractive all-steel rust proof frames. 
Have adjustable pressure, Lovell’s 
own-built rolls, steel feeding 
tables and reversible water boards. 
Equipped with non-rusting, self 
lubricating bearings. For use on 
stationary tubs, also round or 
square tubs. Write for catalog 
No. 11. Ask your jobber. 


LOVELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


ILOWIEILLG ho 





to keep summer slackness 


out of your paint business. 
ALABASTINE COMPANY . . 





- GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Anchor Brand 


Hand Wringers 

















SELL? 
' AND HOW! 


ONE DEALER WRITES— 
“I mix all six sizes of COLORTOP 








SHOCKPROOF 


<FUSES> 


Fuses on my counter. That riot of 


colors sure sells COLORTOPS.” 


Your customers will also like the 
shock and flash- proof top — the 
cadmium plated parts for better 
contact —the easy selection and 
quick inspection afforded by the 
all colored top. And— 


“A MILLION IN A MILLION SHOW 
WHEN THEY BLOW.” 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 


DEPT. H., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE 


@ We have just issued a new four- 
page folder listing the best selling 
items in the Coburn line of S!iding 
Garage Door Hardware and Garage 
Door Sets. You will find it com- 
pact, comp:ete and very helpful. A 
copy is yours for the asking. 


Since 1888 Coburn Products Have Been Depexdab.e 


COBURN TROLLEY TRACK CO. 


50 CANAL STREET, HOLYOKE, MASS. 





























Looking for a Hardware Store? 


Tue place to find it is under the heading of Business Opportuni- 
ties in the Classified Opportunities Section of this paper. 





By watching the for-sale ads you'll be reasonably sure to secure a good pay- 
ing business at a fair price or, better still, let the trade know the kind of a 
store you are looking for. 


Classified Opportunities Dept. 
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Small Avenues to Big Profits 
HINDLEY WIRE GOODS 


BRIGHT WIRE GOODS 
WIRE SPECIALTIES 
COTTER PINS EYE BOLTS 





HINDLEY 


MFG. CO. 
VALLEY FALLS, R. I. 














Rechester Sash Balance Co., Inc. 


ROCHESTER ADJUSTABLE 
SASH BALANCES 
A product of Guar- 
anteed quality. Real 
profit in handling 
them. 
Write for prices. 


Rechester, N. Y. 














Easier to Sell 


better work and gives sure 


results. 
Packed » handy packages 
and in and 5 pound 


convenient or household 
use. Sells for less than or- 
oomry and ‘‘nameless”’ 


ers. 

Order Gardiner Solder 
BY NAME. Your jobber 
ean supply you. 


C, y 
Ky 

lardiner = 
y. 5 


IMETAL CO. 74 
4821 So. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 111. 








e 7 Cleveland, Ohio a 


STREL MORTAR BHODS 

t No dripping onte 
the user's back. 
Made entirely of 
steel with wooden 
shoulder saddie 
and handle. 
Edges are heavily 
reinforced. The 
fork is pressed 
from heavy gauge 
steel. 





Write for prices. 
The Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
38th St. and Hamilton Ave. 


oh Alas Core Solder 
sell—Cust 











HINE’ 


HINE 


UN N5 3, 


cHAM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


HOYT & WORTHEN 
TANNING CORP. 


HAVERHILL MASS. 





or 


CLASSIFIED 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Turn to Page 86 





Pump Leather Markings 


Size-markings and numbers are being 
stamped in each packing of Simplex 
pump leathers. This simplifies the 
stocking of pump leathers by elim- 
inating all doubt as to size and num- 
ber. It will also prevent all delay and 
need of measuring to convince a cus- 
tomer that he is obtaining the correct 





packing. Simplex size-marked leathers 
are available in two brands—“Long 
Wear,” which the maker states is of a 
fine quality, special double-tanned 
leather, and “Standard,” of first-grade 
oak-tanned leather. Price list available. 
Simplex Mfg. Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


Rust Preventative P 
“Seal-S-Teel” is said to seal the sur- 
face of metals against moisture from 
handling or atmosphere. While _pri- 
marily developed for use on firearms, 
it will also protect all metal against 
rust and tarnish. Seal-S-Teel is a thin, 








volatile liquid that is not an oil or 
grease. It flows easily and quickly pene- 
trates every pore and crevice, entirely 
covering every portion of the surface, 
making it adaptable for use on irregu- 
larly shaped and intricate articles of 
finely finished metals. Maker states it 
cannot be rubbed off with bare hands, 
and will not soil hands or clothing, and 
is non-inflammable and non-explosive. 
X-Ring Products Co., Peoria, Il. 


Bonney Tools 


Catalog No. 36 illustrates and de- 
scribes a complete line of automotive 
hand tools. For specialized jobs a spe- 
cial line of wrenches for Ford and 
Chevrolet cars is shown and also spe- 
cial wrenches for other makes .of cars. 
The catalog contains many tool sets. 
The front pages are devoted to a nu- 


merical price list. The catalog is of the 
looseleaf type and contains 55 pages. 
Bonney Forge and Tool Works, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Extension Outlet 


“Tapmaster”—designed to solve the 
wiring problem wherever portable elec- 
tric equipment or appliances are used. 
Provides convenient outlet for homes, 
offices, factories, display rooms, win- 
dows, ete. Equipment: 15-ft. approved 


zmoaoH> FE v> + 


rubber extension cord (any length fur- 
nished upon request); two approved 
duplex outlets and an approved rubber 
handle grip cap with patented spring- 
action blades to insure positive contact 
at all times. Entire unit is of safety 
construction, according to approved 
standards. Height, 32 in.; base width, 
9% in.; finish, black and gold crackle. 
List price, $4; dealer’s discount, 40 per 
cent. Allied Mercantile Co., 11-25 E. 
Runyon St., Newark, N. J. 


**Sery-A-Lite” 


Dashboard accessory delivers lighted 
cigarettes. It is a single unit combin- 
ing humidor for holding standard pack 
of cigarettes, an automatic dispenser 


and lighter and a handy ash receiver. 
Attachable to any car it has unbreak- 
able case, attractively finished.  At- 





tached to dashboard by a clamp. Clip 
snaps on one of the ammeter binding 
posts under dash, establishing electrical 
connections. Pressing button lights 
cigarette and delivers it ready to smoke. 
List price $2.45. Individual package in 
colors designed to serve as easel display 
for counter or window use. Telemotor 


Corp., 260 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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The ‘‘Adam’’ of Wrenches 


The first adjustable screw wrench 
was a COES—made in 1841. 
The COES Knife-Handle Screw 
Wrench is still first in leadership. 
It has been widely imitated— 
never surpassed. Known, sold and 
used in every country. Extra 
strong. Ideal for general use. 
Always a “best seller.” Sizes: 6 
to 21 ins. 
Ask your Jobber. 


BEMIS & CALL CO. 


SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


























e THE SWEDISH “PRIMUS” - 


ls the Indispensable Companion of Explorers 
and 
Invaluable to Campers 
Gw9 
Burns kerosene 
or gasoline with 
equal efficiency. 
Smokeless — Reliable — Safe 





ow f 
Send for complete catalog aa 
of more than 60 patterns =e 
e SANDVIK SAW & TOOL CORPORATION e 
740 Washington Ave., North 109 Lafayette St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. 
































ALWAYS NEEDED! 
A List of 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWARE 
HOUSES Giving 


Names and Addresses; Capitaliza- 
tions; Lines Handled; Territorier 
Covered; Number of Men Travelled: 
Names of Officers and Buyers. 





Useful for 
_ PERSONAL SALES CONTACTS 
Price $10.00 a Copy CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
Cheek with Order DIRECT MAIL WORK 


HARDWARE AGE VERIFIED LIST 


230 W. 39th ST.. NEW YORK. N Y 
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Asuperior chrome- 
plated gasoline 
blow-torch 


This model, one of the world’s 
largest selling torches, is ideal 
for use around the home or 
farm. The chrome-plated tank is 
fitted with a windshield and 
lock-down T-handle pump. Typi- 
cal of all C & L torches, it is 
constructed for long, hard use. 
Yet its price is low. C & L 800 
and C & L 600A are other 


popular-priced torches. 


4 Write for descriptive folder 
to the 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO., miciican 


Makers of world's largest selling firepots 


ay |WASHERS 


“The Most Complete Line in America” 
EVERY TYPE - EVERY MATERIAL - FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Standard Washers Brass Washers 
S. A. E. Washers Countersunk Finishing 
Riveting Washers Washers 


(Rivet Burrs) 
Square Washers Malleable tron Washers 
Light Steel Washers Split Repair Washers 


Machinery Bushings Fibre Washers 
Carriage Washers Expansion Plugs 


And Every Other Known Type 


Wroucut WASHER MFG. CO. 


The World's Largest Producer of Washers 
MILWAUKEE EST. /887 WISCONSIN 








CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES SECTION 





Positions Wanted Advertisements 


at special rate of one cent a word, mini- 
mum 50 cents per insertion. 


All Other Classifications 


Set Solid, Maximum of 50 words... .$3.00 
Each additional word............ 06 
All Capitals, Maximum of 50 words.. 4.00 
Each additional word............ 06 


Allow Seven Words for Keyed Address 
Boxed Display Rates 
1 Gee ccccccccccccccccceeee estes = 





Discounts for Consecutive Insertions 
4 insertions, 10% off; 8 insertions 15% off. 
Due to the special rate, these discounts do 
net apply on Positions Wanted Advertise- 
ments 


-—~@- 
REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Send check or money order, 
not currency. 

— * — 

HARDWARE AGE is published every other 
Thursday. Classified forms close 13 days 
previous to date of publication. 








Use this section to reach Hardware Manufacturers, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Jobbers, Jobbers’ Salesmen, Retailers and Retail Salesmen 


¢ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES e 


NOTE 
Samples of Literature, Mer- 
chandise, Catalogs, etc., will 
not be forwarded. 


Address your Rare ie and replies to 
HARDWARE AGE 


Classified Opportunities Dept. 
239 West 39th St., New York City 








SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED : 


SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 








appliances, 
department store outlets. 





MANUFACTURERS ATTENTION ! 
DO YOU WANT DISTRIBUTION IN CANADA ? 


Prominent Canadian concern with sales offices in the principal cities from coast 
to coast desires to secure hardware, household articles, electrical and automotive 
suitable for distribution through well-established wholesale, 


ADDRESS BO C-183, CARE OF HARDWARE AGE, 239 WEST 39th STREET, N. Y. C. 


retail and 








HELP WANTED 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SALESMAN TO SELL INDUSTRIAL AC. 


COUNTS in Metropolitan New York. Man with 
retail hardware experience preferred. W 7. stat- | 
ing experience and age Address Box *-189, 
care of Harpware AGre, 239 W. 39th St., N. ¥. 
City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES J 





Letterheads Envelopes Statements Invoices 
All are the Same Price 
£00—$1.50 | 000—$2.55 2,000—$4.75 
5,000—$10.50 


Postage Paid. Send Money With Order or Will 


en .0.D. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
MAYFIELD PRINTING CO. Mayfield, Ky. 











FOR SALE: MODERN WELL-STOCKED 
hardware store in county seat town in Kansas. 
Address Box C-116, care Harpware Ace, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City. | 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN 
CONCESSION in modern western New York 
department store on reasonable commission basis. 
Address Box C-194, care of Harpware Ace, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 








FOR SALE—HARDWARE AND HOUSE- 
FURNISHINGS STORE, New Jersey suburban 
town, 19,000 population, established five years. 
$4,500 cash required. Address Box C-187, care 
of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 








FOR SALE—HARDWARE AND PAINT 
store in city of about 120,000 near Philadelphia. 
Inventory about $5,000 of clean stock. Rent rea- 
sonable. Excellent opportunity. Forced to sell on 
account of health. Address Box C-181, care of 
Harpware AcE, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 





BUCK TAILS FOR FLYTIEING—three kinds 
irom six to seventeen inches. Hackles. Squirrel 
tails. Polar bear hair. Jungle cock necks. Hooks, 
tinsel, vise, chenille, rooster necks, gut, floss. Fly- 
tieing outfit. Unclaimed deer heads, animals, rugs, 
fish, etc. Glass eyes. Scalps, head forms, shields. 
Address—Hofman’s Flytiers’ Taxidermist Studio, 
991 A Gates Avenne, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
Wish to Buy 
items suitable for automotive chain 
stores and large buyers. Send samples, 
juote best prices. 
Address Box C-195, care of 


HARDW _— AGE, 239 W. 39th St. 
New York City 











WANTED TO PURCHASE FOR CASH: 
close outs or odd lots of artificial minnows. Neme 
manufacturer, stock number and quantity. Can 





"se salesmen’s samples, without hooks. Address 
Box C-192, care of HArpware Ace, 239 W. 39th 
Se.. N. ¥. City. 

FOR SALE — REASONABLE — SMALL 


HARDWARE stock, northwestern Indiana county 
seat town, trading center populous, rich farm- 
ing area. Successful buSiness established 63 
years. Am retiring. Will sell as going concern 
or you can buy the stock. Excellent store build- 
ing for sale or rent; reasonable figure. Address 
Mrs. Anna Hottenstein, Williamsport, Indiana. 








SALES. REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 





WANTED: TRAVELING SALESMEN TO 
SOLICIT business for a manufacturer from hard- 
ware trade in the Middle West. Write stating 
age, experience, references and compensation ex- 
pected. Address Box C-188, care of HARDWARE 
Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





SALESMEN WANTED, CALLING ON RE.- 
TAIL hardware, lumber dealers, and building 
supply dealers. Good side line—liberal commis- 
sion—all territories. Write for particulars. Ad- 
dress Box C-142, care of Harpware Ace, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





SALESMEN CALLING ON HARDWARE 
DEALERS and jobbers to handle complete line 
coal, gas and electric stoves and circulating heat- 
ers. Commission basis. Territories open, Penn- 
sylvania, Western New York State, Maine, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. Address Box C-173, 
care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 

ity. 











SALESMEN WANTED — SELL HIGH- 
GRADE mechanics’ tools—old established firm. 
Pay small weekly advances to men who know the 
jobbers and large dealers and who will send in 
orders, instead of excuses. May sell one or two 
allied lines. Give particulars—experience, etc. 
Address Box C-171, care of Harpware AcE, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 


PAINT SALESMEN WANTED. NEW 
YORK manufacturer of quality line paints, var- 
nishes and enamels, selling to the dealer at com- 
petitive prices, can use high-type salesmen thor 
oughly acquainted with the following territories, 
either full time or side line: Upper New York 
State, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont; Nor-h 
Carolina, Florida, Western Pennsylvania. Liberal 
commission arrangement until qualified. Address 
Box C-193, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th 
S.. N. ¥. City. 





PAINT BRUSH MANUFACTURER, ES- 
TABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, desires side-line 
salesmen with following among hardware and paint 
trade and lumber yards on a commission basis, 
Men with paint brush knowledge preferred. Will 
consider drawing against commissions. When re- 
sponding, please indicate lines you are now han- 
dling, complete territory you cover 7nd at what 
intervals. State full experience and give refer- 
ences. Address Box C-190, care of HsrpWare 
Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 


SALESMEN — TO REPRESENT OLD.- 
ESTABLISHED saw manufacturer offering com- 
plete line of saws, including crosscut saws and 
hand saws, to the hardware trade, opportunity to 
sell hardware jobbers and hardware dealers. Must 
travel most of time and have had experience sell- 
ing hardware jobbing trade. Give full detzils in 
first letter stating age, education, lines now car- 
ried, territory covered and how often. Address 

x C-81, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th 
St., N. Y. City. 











REPRESENTATIVES WANTED CALLING 
ON JOBBING and retail trade on fine commis- 
sion basis to sell high-grade line of tools in fol- 
lowing territories: Pennsylvania, west of Harris- 
burg, Pa., Ohio, West Virginia, New York City 
and Metropolitan District, New England States. 
Middle Western States, Western Coast States 
and Southern States. Opportunity to earn real 
income. Write us giving present lines carried, 
ge, business experience and reasonable refer- 
ences. Address Box C-191, care of Harpware 
Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


SALESMAN: TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
AND acquaintance in Metropolitan New York 
selling leading hardware and housefurnishing job- 
bers, dealers, chains, syndicates and department 
stores is now available. If interested in conscien- 
tious and aggressive representation, write for fur- 
ther details. Highest credentials promptly fur- 
nished. Address Box 5" ~ 9 care of HarpwarE 
Acz, 239 W. 39th St., Y. City. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 








ADVERTISING MGR. AND ARTIST 


30 YRS. OLD—10 years’ experience in sales pro- 
motion, direct mail, display, newspaper and trade 
journal advertising; am also EXPERIENCED 
ARTIST—can do finished art work and layouts. At 
present with large quality brush manufacturer but 
want more chance for advancement. PROTESTANT 
—MARRIED—2 children. Willing to go anywhere 
within reason. Write me for further details. 

Address Box C-168, care of HARDWARE AGE, 

239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 








= 


MANUFACTURER'S AGENT WANTS 
LINES FOR distribution in St. Louis and vicia- 
ity to manufacturers, jobbers or dealers. Ad- 
dress Box C-149, care of IlarpwareE AGE, 239 
. ft 39th St., N. Y. City. 





POSITION WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED 
HARDWARE MAN. On the road or in the 
office. Can estimate and figure builders’ hardware 
from blue prints or anything connected with the 


hardware line. Address Box C-175, care of 
HARDWARE AGE, 239 Ww. 39th SB. Fs City. 
SALESMAN ‘CONTACTING HARDWARE 


AND HOUSEFURNISHING jobbers, chain and 
department stores in Metropolitan New York 
area desires connection with manufacturer of 
products saleable to these outlets. Address Box 
C-170, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., 
N. Y. City. 


YOUNG 
perience in retail hardware and implement busi- 





MAN WITH EIGHT YEARS’ ex. | 


ness desires to make connection with wholesaler, | 


manufacturer, implement, or retail establishment. 
Age 29, college education, unmarried, willing to 
locate anywhere. Best of references. Address 
Box C-169, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th 
a, Be Fs GRP. 

I WANT TO CONTACT A man ohe whihes 
to retire from active business. Fifteen years 
sales and managerial experience with the most 
progressive and successful hardware store in New 
England ably fits me to manage or operate. In- 
terested only in New York or New England. 
City or town under 25,000 preferred. Address 
Box C-154, cere of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th 
=, B. f. City. 

POSIT T oO N WANTED—AFTER NINE 
YEARS’ experience with same firm as electrician, 
plumber, steam fitting, hot air heating, oil heaters, 
metal roofing, etc., in prosperous village of 2,000, 
personal considerations force me to make a change. 
A-1 references. New York or Northern Pennsyl- 
vani* co™munity preferred. Address Box C-107, 
care of Harpware AGE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
City. 











HARDWARE MAN, FORTY-THREE YEARS 
of age, thoroughly experienced in retail and 
wholesale hardware, paints, sporting goods and 
kindred lines, both inside and outside, desires a 
position with responsible retail firm. Capable of 
buying, bookkeeping and store management. Sal- 
ary secondary. Free to go anywhere. Middle 
West or South preferred. Address -?_ Cc: 30, care 
of Harpware AcE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. ~~ 


SINGLE 
YEARS’ 
one of the oldest hardware, furniture and farm 
ing implement business in South Florida, com 


LADY WITH 


| petent to do anything connected with a business 


3 Reason for change—hay- 
fever and asthma. Want a position in the West 
or Southwest. Best of business references; 
photo will be sent on request. Address Boa 
C-148, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., 
N. Y. City. 


THOROUGHLY 
ERS’ HARDWARE MAN will be open for posi- 
tion after August Ist. Has handled all classes 
of buildings, from the writing of specifications 
to the collection of accounts. Would be willing 


except stenographic. 


to take complete charge of a department. Open- 
ing must have business available in sufficient 
volume to assure respectable income. Address | 


Box C-182, care of HarpwAre AcE, 239 West 


39th St., New York seni 


HARDWARE SALES’ EXECUTIVE. 15 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in sales direction and 
promotion, is seeking position with E-stern or 
Southern hardware jobber. Thirty-eight years 
old, unquestionable references as to character and 
ability. Now representing a National Cor ora- 
tion, desires change to become perm~nently lo- 
cated and eliminate continuous traveling. Ad 
dress Box C-165, care of Harpware Ace, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. ~~ 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE IN OF. 
FICE MANAGEMENT, systematizing credits, 
sales, collections, purchasing, correspondence, and 
seles promotion; while employed seeks a connec- 
tion where some top man wishes to increase busi- 
ness and delegate some of his burdens. The 
Company should be handling merchandise for in- 
dustries, farming. builders and contractors and 
may retail as well. This mon ca» bring vision 
and accomplishments—University education, Chris- 
tian and married. The company may be in a small 
community but if good rating—believe they want 
to go further and become an outstanding factor 
in business, then for complete details write 5455 
Jonquil Ave.. Baltimore, Maryland. 





SEVENTEEN | 
experience as manager and owner of | 


EXPERIENCED BUILD. | 








Hardware Personnel 


Uur files contain applications of several hundred ea 
perienced “ Well-trained employees in the hara 
Wale iintus 


0 CHARGE e. Sere xtas FOR THIS 


og ely A you, just. phone 
M NSSOSIATED “PLACEMENT BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Street New York City 
WIS. 7-1802, 1803 











WANTED WITH 
manufacturer making 
specialties, distributed 
emplo,ed, available on 


SALES POSITION 
SMALL New Englend 
fast- selling hardware 
through jobbers. Now 
short notice. Excellent references covering abil- 
ity, experience and character. Would prefer sal- 
ary based on sales accomplishment. Please send 
your catalog if interested. Address Box C-186, 
care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y 
City. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
a very successful record of merchandising seeks 
to serve some Eastern manufacturer having a new 
product about to be exploited. Can _ sell—can 
advertise—well posted on up-to-date packaging 
t@hnique. Familiar with jobbing trade in hard- 
ware throughout U. S. and Canada. References 
almost unlimited. Salary in keeping with the 
times and the results. Can handle distribution by 
National publicity, organized sales force or by 
direct mail as best suited to the needs of the 
product and trade coverage. A conference ap 
pointment will not obligate in the slightest. Ad- 


dress Box C-185, care of HArpware Ace, 239 W. 
30th St... N.. ¥.. City. 
: SOME MANUFACTURER OF AN EXCEL- 


LENT product sold through hardware jobbers has 
not yet secured either adequate recognition or 
profitable volume of distribution. To such manu- 
facturer we recommend a man who leaves us 
Sentember Ist as a result of plant consolidation. 
This man has had extensive experience in all 
branches of promotional sales and advertising and 
has been trained in producing business on mer- 
chandise highly cumpetitive. He also possesses a 
valuable background of mechanical experience. 
with several ingenious patents to his credit. We 
consider him resourceful, thoroughly dependable, 
and very conscientious in his endeavor. He knows 
the wholesale herdware trade in the United States, 
and in this field prefers to remain. As a con- 
structive sales builder, even under difficulties. we 
feel that his work ranks high. You can be sure 
that his compensation will not exceed his worth. 
May we introduce you to this man for complete 
details and possible interview? Address Box 
C-184, care of Harpware AcE, 239 W. 39th St., 
BH. ¥.. City. 











FALL is Coming— 


and with it the beginning of a New Business Year. 


Be sure your sales force is Adequate to insure your getting 
your share of the increased Business of 1937. 


If you have an opening for one or more GOOD MEN-Let 





them know about it through the Classified Advertising Pages 
of HARDWARE AGE. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 








The Dash (—) Indicates that the Advertisement Does Not Appear in 





A 


Abrasive Products, Inc........ 
Alabastine Co. ....ccccccccces 
te, Gnas cde wheenener 
Allith-Prouty Mfg. Co......... 
Alumaweld Co. of America.... 
American Chain Co., Inc....... 
American Fork & Hoe re 
American Grease Stick Co..... 
American Safety Razor Corp... 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


(U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

(U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 
American Weekly, The ....... 
American Wire Fabrics Co..... 
Ames Baldwin Wyoming Co.. 
Animal Trap Co. of America... 
Mamata We, Ga. ccccccccasees 
Archer, Daniels, Midland Co... 
Armstrong-Bray & Co. ..... ‘ 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co...... 
Armstrong Mfg. Co. ......... 
Ais BS Ce, Bs Can ccvccsces 
Atlas Tack Corp 1 ee aye Pane 
Automatic Burner Corp........ 


B 


tt PCE cccrecebiede 
Barrett Company, The ........ 
Bassick Company, The ....... 
Behr-Manning Corp. ......... 
Bemis & Call Co.......... ae 
Bethlehem Steel Company..... 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co..... 
Blaisdell Pencil Co............ 
Bommer Spring Hinge Co..... 
Bond Electric Corp. .......... 
— Woven Hose & Rubber 
Boyle Co., The A. S.. cae 
Briggs & "Stratton Se 
Wriete-BMiyers Co. ..cccccccces 
Se A Seer 
Brush-Nu Co. ......... oa 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., The.. 
Bunting System, The ......... 
Burden Iron Co., The... 


oe ee 
Capewell Mfg. Co., The ...... 
Carborundum Co., The ..... 
Celluloid Corporation ........ 
Chain Products Co., The...... 
Cheney Hammer Corp., Henry. 
Ceeeee Beek Ce oc ccccicks 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. a ae 
Chicago Spring Hinge Co. .... 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co... 
Clark Bros. Bolt Co. ........ 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co... 
Clemson Bros., Inc............. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The 
Cee ee: WO. ed ced<s oc cee 
Coburn Trolley Track Co..... 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., The 
OO ®,.. S aeaae 
Columbia Steel Co. (U. S. Steel 
Corp. Subsidiary) .......... 
Columbian Rope Co........... 
Commercial Factors Corp. 
Conco Engineering Works 
Continental Screw Co. ........ 
Continental Steel Corp. ....... 
Come Gein Bee Me. ©. oc cccccce 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co....... 
Corbin Screw Corp.. The 
Coughlan Co.. G. N........... 
Cross & Co., Inc., W. W....... 
2 SO eee 
Cyclone Fence Co. (U. S. Steel 
Corp. Subsidiary) 


D 


Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co....... 
De Laval Separator Co., The.. 
Betta BGs. Ce, The ..cccccce 
DeWitt Operated Hotels ...... 
Dickson Weatherproof Nail Co. 
a Se Ye Seer 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry. . 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph... . 
Domes of Silence...........:. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Ry Sew de atckecdigcuncs 





Easy Washing Mach. Corp.... 
Eclipse Machine Co. 


Enterprise Aluminum Co., The. 
Evansville Tool Works, Inc..... 


Faultless Caster Corp. 
Fireline Stove & Furnace Lining 


_ 


Co 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 


Fox ‘Gun Div. of Savage Arms 


Goomeeer Metal Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Safety Razor Corp 
Ge neral Electric Co., Bri 
. Appliance & Merchan- 





General Electric Co., 


Gener all Electric ‘or G. 


General Electric Dy Nela Park, 


Getz Power Washer Co....... 
ii i » Co 

Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 
Gillette Rubber Co. 
| Glidden Company, The 


| oe, Tire & Rubber Co.... 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.... 
0. 


Gulf Refining “Company 


Harris Hdw. & aie Co... 
dD. P. 


Hawkins Company, The arate 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works. . 
Hickling & Weiner Co.. ei 
Hindley Mfg. Co. 


Hoyt & Worthen Tanning Corp. 


Independent Lock Co. 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Co... 


Auger Bit Company, The 
Tones & Laughlin Steel 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co 


11] 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass : 
—— Schlueter Floor Machine 


Silliilla 








|| 


ee a a ee 
Lowe Bros. Co., The ........ 
Lufkin Rule Co., The......... 


McKay Company, The........ 
McKinney Mfg. Co........... 
Beeetee Ci, FOO oc nsiciccce 
Malleable Iron Range Co....... 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co..... 
Martin-Senour Co. ............ 
SS US eer 


Maydole Tool Corp., David. 
Metal Sponge Sales Corp. 


Metwood Mfg. Co. .......... 
Midway Chemical Co. ........ 
Se OS | eer eee 
Miller, Inc., Robert E........ 
SS —=e: eee 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.. 
Monark Silver ae ee 
Moore Push Pin Co. ........ 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine 


Co. 
Motor Wheel Corp., Heater Div. 


Moulton Ladder Mfg. Co., 


Mauralo Co., Inc.. The......... 
Murphy’s Sons Co., Robert.... 


Myers & Bro. Co., The F. 


N 


National Brass Co. .........<. 


National Carbon Co.. Inc 


National Cash Register Co., " 


National Lead Company 


oS GO eee aree ee 


National Pressure Cooker 


. eee eee 
National Screen Co. .......... 
New Haven Clock Co., The... 
Nicholson File Co. ........... 
North American Press. The.... 
Northwestern Barb Wire Co... 
Norton Abrasives ............ 


Norton Door Closer Co... 


oO 


CS ere re 


Ohlen-Bishop Co., The. . 


Okonite Co., pala a ae 


Osborn Mfg. Co., The.. 


i 


Patent Novelty Co., The.. 
Peck. Stow & Wilcox Co.. 


Pecora Paint Co., Inc......... 
Perfection Stove Co........... 
eS OS eee 


Pirich Garden Tool Co.. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


SS aeererer < ae 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


oo eS ee ee ee 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


(Pennvernon Div.) ........ 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Cees Pe) 2 ccccccecces 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. ........ 
Plymouth Cordage Co. ........ 
Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc..... 


Progressive Mfg. Co., The. 
Protection Products Mfg. 


R 


Railway Express Agency, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


(Raybestos Div.) .......... 
eS | rere rors 


Reflector Hardware Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. ......... 
Republic Steel Corp. (Upson 

8 BAe er 
Reynolds Wire Co. .......... 


Rich Pump & Ladder Co., 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co...... 
Ridge Tool Co., The .......... 
Rixson Co., The Oscar C..... 
Robertson, Arthur R. ......... 
Rochester Sash Balence Co., In 
Roper Corp., Geo. D.......... 
Ee er eee 
Ruby Chemical Co. ......... 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward 


me DMA dacdssacnsacctuss 










Samson Cordage Works 


Savage Arms Corp. 


Schacht Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Schaible Foundry & Brass Works 


riliel 


Schalk Chemical Co. 


onl 


Schroeder & Tremayne, Inc 
Shapleigh Hardware 
Sheffield Bronze Powder & Sten- 


1128] 


i .. Inc. 
Shelby Cycle Co., The 


, acon fe age og Co.. 


ay on "Selling Agents 


Standard Fence Co. (U. 
Corp. Subsidiary) 
Standard Tool Co., 


SE ere 


Stevens y Foe Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., 
Sure Grip Rope Clamp Co..... 
Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 


pee Instrument Companies. . 
R. 


Ss. Steel Corp. Sub- 


Tilette Cement Co., 


Tubular Rivet & Stud Co...... 
Turner Brass Works, 


Uniflow Mfg. Co. 
Union Fork and Hoe Co....... 
Union sere 


U. S. "Mehber Sara 
S. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries 
United States Steel Products Co 
(U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool C 


Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co.. 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co. 
Victor Electric Products. 


West Bend Aluminum Co.. 
Western Cartridge Co. 
Western Clock Co. 


11 





} Wickeive Brothers. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co.. 
ar mf Repeating Arms Co. 


ISIS 


| Wooster Brush Co. 


1 | 


Wright Products Mfg. Co..... 
Wright Steel & Wire Co.. ¢ 
Wrought Washer Mfg. Co. . 


i | 
un 











Yale & Towne Mfg. 
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—, the NATION at (ce CROSSROADS? 


Must The American Electorate Make A Fateful 
Choice This Fall? ... That is a matter of opinion. 
Which Party embraces greater Americanism of 


principle is also a matter of a 


But there can be only one opinion about this: 


The Issues to be Voted Upon This Presidential Election of 
1956 Are the Most Important Put Before the People of the 


United States Since 1860 
Jhecehor 


Do Not Let 57% of the Voters Settle The Issues 
In Which You Are So Vitally Interested. 


WHATEVER YOUR PARTY ¢ WHATEVER YOUR OPINION 
HELP GET OUT THE WHOLE VOTE | 


Urge your employees to register and vote. Allow them time 
to do both. Post notices, talk to them, remind them and 


all your business acquaintances, friends and relatives, 


THAT A CITIZEN’S FIRST DUTY IS TO VOTE 
If intelligent men and women will not vote they hetray 
their country to the unprincipled and ignorant. 


CHARLES J. HEALE 
EDITOR, HARDWARE AGE 
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AENTHUSIASTIC 
sae REPORTS 


From all parts of the coun- 

try come enthusiastic 

reports from users of the x 

New Nicholson, Black Dia- 4 

mond and McCaffrey Files. . 

Have you a complete line -—™ ' 

St. a on hand? Your wholesaler ae | eal 8 Sa os Sy ee BS, 
i i can supply you. Nicholson OW # GAS  #$$OU° RANGE 
PATENTS File Company, Providence, INGES RaNces’ HEATERS. BURNE! 


PENDING R.I., U.S. A. 
ai: Ca « * 






































Mi 


oe, 8 2, 4 lo your * QD 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, ATLANTA, DALLAS, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO 














CROSS PACKAGE MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
red-white-black 


ae os 
YOUR CUSTOMERS DO! 


We stock a complete assortment of rubber 

: tips and bumpers, and are equipped to manu 

all —* ; ' facture most anything for your special re 
; quirements. Catalogue No. 50 on request 








O K. ELASTIC TIP COMPANY 
° » 370 Atlantic Ave.. Boston. Mas: 








if they’re 
W. W. CROSS & CO. INC., EAST JAFFREY, N. H. 


BOM M E R | faa 
Standard Type New All-Melal Revolving men econ 
Lavatory Partition Fittings and | and us FREE! 


Stall Door Hardware Advertising creates a steady demand 
- for Moore Push-Pins, aluminum or 
, glass heads and Moore Pushless Hangers. 


Our new Revolving Display Cabinet given 
absolutely free with 72 window front pack- 
ets... occupies only 6% square inches 
of counter space ... makes sale after sale. 
Get one from your jobber today... 
then watch the extra dimes build 
your daily volume. 


™ Send for Catalog No. 55 = 1 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 


BOMMER SPRING HINGE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 113-125 Berkley St., Phila. 


Genuine DOMES 2X SILENCE 


SLIDE SILENTLY - SOFTLY- SMOOTHLY 
40¢ SET- 1045 SET- 10¢ SET SAVE FURNITURE 
| & FLOORS-CREATE QUIET HARDWARE 


Look for words DOMES ¢f SILENCE” 
INSULATED-NOISELESS FOR TILE ECOGNIZED everywhere as a 
CEMENT OR MARBLE FLOORS IN product of quality. A complete 

BATH ROOMS. RESTAURANTS, ETC. line to meet every building require- 
oo poverty : pry ten Iq \ ; ment. Send for illustrated catalog and 
Ask your Jobber— join the ranks of National dealers. 


lf he is not supplied, write to , . 
National Manufacturing Co. 


DOMES of SILENCE, Inc., 35 Pearl St., N. Y. C. | 
STERLING *: ILLINOIS 
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RETAIL Less 


Batteries 








New! SMart! MopeErn! 


Priced for Quick Sale! , 


HESE ultra-smart Bond “Stylo” Spotlights are modern as anything on the Queen Mary 

or in Radio City. Styled by a famous industrial designer. And now under Bond’s im- 
proved manufacturing facilities offered in the popular price class. 

Each Spotlight finished in a modern, new, two-color design in ivory, maroon or blue, 
enriched with brilliant chromium-plated bands. 

Made with improved positive 3-way safety lock switch—spare bulb carrier—recessed 
hanger—bulb shock absorbers—octagonal non-rolling lens ring—bevelled plate glass lens— 
brilliant silver-plated reflector—and the original Bond candle-light feature. 


OFFERED IN DISPLAY PACKAGE BUILD BATTERY SALES 
No. 600—Less Batteries WITH NEW MONO-CELL 
Each package contains six No. 602 " " 
—_ "Style two-cell SS. BASKET” DISPLAY 
wo each of the three ‘'Stylo'' fin- Sell A i i i 
ishes packaged in the illustrated eye- po scape tiny oa ae by using 
catching counter display. ee sagem na — ell come-end- 
Retail value of Display Package get-me “‘basket'’ display. Supplied 
No. 600 $6. FREE with your order for only 48 
ae eee ; Bond Mono-Cells. New merchandis- 
Retail each, ing note that keeps battery sales 
less batteries stepping lively. Order NOW. 
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INCHES 


roscne Swot 
” 
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CK YOUR STOCK OF 


WINCHESTER 
HUNTING A 


DE MARK 


MMUNITION 


AVE you the popular best-selling loads—and plenty of them—in Winchester Shot Shells? Leaders, both 
regular and lacquered long range Super Speed? Unlacquered Super Speeds? Repeaters? 
Rangers? Have you the sensational newer Winchester numbers—the 3-inch extra long range 
12-gauge Leader Super Speeds, 3-inch 410-gauge Repeater Super Speeds? In Winchester 
Metallic Ammunition, have you the new Staynless Super Speed .348 Winchester and Super 
Speed .220 Winchester Swift Cartridges? Plenty of the regular center-fire sellers? All you'll 
need in .22 rim fire cartridges—both regular Winchester Staynless and Super Speed? Most 
dealers in ammunition are expecting a better than ever hunting season this year and you'll 
want your rightful share of this good business. Don’t risk disappointing customers, who 
must have their right loads and are bound to buy them somewhere. Check your ammunition 
stock today. Get your order in for the numbers you need for a well-rounded stock of 
Winchester World Standard Ammunition. Your Jobber will supply you promptly. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY e « NEW HAVEN © CONNe e Ue Se A 
pene: seating eg WORLD STANDARD AMMUNITION—KNOWN FOR LEADERSHIP EVER SINCE PRODUCED 
atest 64 page pocket size catalog = 
BY WINCHESTER FOR THE WORLD'S FIRST SUCCESSFUL REPEATING RIFLE 


now ready. Shows newest Winchester 





Rifles and Shotguns as well as all — és 
the other numbers in the line. Your 
customers want them. Write us for a . T * 


supply today. 


ET) GOVT 06 


Ly) 
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